


THE ELEMENTS OF INDIAN DIALECTICS. 

There are two schools of Indian dialectics, one called nyaya, 
founded by Gautama and the other, called Vais' eshika, found- 
ed by Kanada. The original work of the nyaya school is the 
•Sutras of Gautama’. It consists of five adhyayas or books and 
each book contains two anhikas or diurnal lessons. There is 
i an excellent commentary on these Sutras by Vatsyayana also 
called Pakshilasvamin. The Sutras of Kanada form the ori- 
ginal text-book of the Vais'eshika school. This consists of ten 
Chapters, each Chapter being divided into two Anhikas. This 
book has been commented on by S'ankara Mis'ra and others. 



Both these schools have a common philosophic basis; but 
the nyaya school is mainly occupied with the doctrines of logic 
while the Vais'eshika school treats more of the physical and 
metaphysical conceptions underlying the system. The original 
text-books of these schools are now seldom studied by Brah- 
mans. They have been replaced by more modern treatises that 
combine the doctrines of the two schools in one. Annam- 
bhatta’s Tarka Samgraha with his own gloss on it called the 
Dipika forms the best introduction to the subject and is gener- 
ally the first book that is placed in the hands of the students. 
We, therefore, propose to offer an explanatory translation of 
the work and supplement it with our remarks where necessary. 

BENEDICTORY. 

Text. After placing the Lord of the Universe in the heart, 
and after offering thanks to the preceptor, the 
treatise Tarlca Samgraha is compiled for the easy 
comprehension of the young. 

Com. Worshipping Siva, the lord of the Universe, the 
Goddess of Speech and my preceptor I compose this 
gloss, Tarkasamgraha Dipika, as a help to children. 


* Placing the Lord fyc. The author lays down his aim at 
the commencement of his treatise and begins with a benedic- 
tory Sloka. This benediction may be mentally invoked witli- 
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out formal expression in verse, bufc without an explicit benedic- 
tory stanza students have no means of knowing that such a 
commencement is necessary. Hence the course adopted by the 
author. The object of the Mangala Sloka is the unobstructed 
completion of the intended work. That this benedictory invo- 
cation is enjoined by the scriptures is inferrible from the prac- 
tice of the wise. The mangala here is in the form of adora- 
tion to the particular Deity worshipped by tho author. 

Here comes an objection. How can you say that mangala 
is the means of completion ? For works like Kirandvali which 
begin with benediction are left incomplete and those like 
Kadambari are complete though without a laudatory stanza. 
Thus both by the method of agreement and the method of 
difference it follows that mangala has nothing to do with the 
completion of a work. 

To this we answer: Works like Kirandvali did not reach 

completion, because the obstacles were too many for the bene- 
diction to overcome. In works like Kadambari the mangala » 
must have been really performed outside their scope, though 
they were not committed to formal expression. Thus the gene- 
ralisation that mangala conduces to completion has not been 
vitiated. 

Now, how do you establish that the performance of man- 
gala is an imperative duty ? Our reply is that it is a necessary 
duty; because it is a vedic injunction, as is proved by the prac- 
tice of the wise; the scriptures say that one who is desirous of 
writing a complete work should commence with the invocation. 
We may put this reasoning in the syllogistic form thus: man- 
gala is a duty enjoined by the Veda. For it is an unblamable 
practice of the wise, not required by the needs of everyday life, 
as for instance, the oblation to the Manes on the new moon. 
We add ‘not required by the needs of every day life ’, to exclude 
practices like eating, which also are observed by the wise but 
which are not Vedic injunctions as they come within the round 
of daily needs. We add the epithet unblamable to exclude 
practices like s'raddha ceremonies performed at night (by the 
Madhvas). The meaning of the term S'ishta (the wise) is 
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clear. (This enquiry into the necessity for mangala has been 
here instituted^ because according to the saying that nothing 
should be done which does not serve some purpose, even (aim- 
less] striking against the water (in sport, while bathing) is pro- 
hibited. 

The term Tarka is derived from the root tark = to discuss, 
so that tarkdh means Things discussed/ that is, the seven cate- 
gories beginning with substance; and ‘ samgraha ’ means 'a brief 
exposition of them’ ‘ Sukhabodhaya’ This is to show what the 
purpose of the work is; ‘Sukhena’ means ‘without difficulty/ and 
< bodhah ’ means ‘a knowledge of the categories; bodhaya means 
for the knowledge. 

Now while there are many treatises on Tarka, why should 
a new work be undertaken? To meet this question, we 
have the following, ‘bdldndm’ &c. The existing treatises 
being very elaborate are not suited to the comprehension of the 
young. The term ‘bala’ means ‘one who is able to grasp and 
retain’ — not a suckling baby ‘ Nidhdya ’ — ‘ placing ’ — This is to 
show after doing what the work is commenced. ‘Vi'sve'sa’ 
means Siva the controller of the Universe ‘nidhdya’ = placing 
well; so ‘hridi nidhdya’ means ‘ever bent on praying to Him’ 
Guru vandanam vidhaya ’ means ‘after performing the salutation 
to the teachers that impart knowledge’. 

Note. This opening discussion is called ‘mangala vdda’ 
or the argument establishing the necessity of invocations. 

I. Text. Substance (dravya), quality (guna), action 
(karma) genus (Samdnya), difference ( visesha ), coinherence 
(samavdya), and nonexistence (abhdva) are the seven categories 
(paddrtha). 

Com. Substance fyc- Thus are the categories divided. 
The term paddrtha is etymologically explained padasya artha 
‘meaning of word’ and thus ‘nameability’ (i. e. capability of 
being named) is the definition of paddrtha ‘category in general. 

Objection . 1 . Now we learn from the mere division of the 
categories that they are ‘seven’ and so the use of the word ‘seven 
in the text is needless. 
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Ans. Not so. Tho word 'seven* is expressly introduced 
to exclude all doubt of Mm categories being more or less than 
seven. 

Obj. 2. Now, do wo or <lo we not perceive any category 
not included in the seven already mentioned? In the first case, 
it is not right to exclude from tho list a category that has been 
perceived to exist. In the last case, exclusion is out of place in 
the absence of a knowledge of tho thing excluded. (Thus it is 
wrong to assert that the categories are seven). 


Ans . The object in stating that tho categories are seven is 
to clearly shew that a category must be onu or the other of the 
seven (highest predicates), substance &c. 

Obj . 3. But you must admit that being one or the other 

of the seven means 'not being something which is not one of 
the seven'; and as we do not know of anything which is not one 
of the seven, how can we talk of 'not being something which 
is not one of the seven'? 

Ans. 'Being any one of the seven (categories) such a i 
substance &c' means that there is nothing of which we can 
predicate the negation of all the seven. Objections like these 
if brought forward later on, must be met iu a similar manner. 


Notes . Objections 2 and 3. Indian logicians hold that 
unless you know a thing you cannot predicate non-existence of 
it; you cannot say that a thing does not exist unless you know 
what it is of which you say it does not exist. 


When you say for instance, ‘the hare's horn does not exist/ 
the subject of the proposition is not, strictly speaking, the 
'hare's horn' of which you can have no earthly conception ^ 
whatever and of which therefore you cannot predicate anything. 
What you precisely mean is that horns, which we have seen in 
other animals, are not found in the hare. Similarly if when 
you say the categories are seven you mean that an eighth cate- 
gory does not exist, you must know what the eighth category 
is of which you predicate non-existence, and when you have 
no idea of whatever of an eighth category it is absurd to talk 
of it as not existing. 
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The answer is: When we say the categories are seven, we 
are not thinkingof any eighth category at all. What we mean 
is this. Take any nameable thing; it must come under one or 
1 the other of the seven above mentioned. No thing that we can 
' think and speak of can be the negation of all the seven highest 
predicates. 

IT. Text. Of these ( seven categories), substances are only 
nine — Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Spirit, and 
Mind. 

f Com . Of these &c. Thus is substance divided. The text 

is thus construed: Of these i. e . among these categories subs- 

tances are only nine. Earth &c. show what these nine are. 

Obj . How can you say that substances are only nine, as 
there is a tenth substance, viz, darkness? For "darkness is 
moving, black, and distinguished as near or far; as (by these 
characteristics) it differs from (the other) known substances, it 
deserves to be recognized as distinct from the nine (substan- 
ces above mentioned)". As we perceive, beyond contradiction, 
that darkness is black and moves , it is certain that it is a sub- 
stance as being the seat of a quality (i. e. the black colour) and 
the seat of an action (i. e. motion). Now, darkness cannot be 
included in the five substances beginning with Ether (i. e. 
Ether, Time, Space, Spirit, and Mind); for it has colour 
(which the five have not). For the same reason as well 
as owing to the absence of tangibility and of constant 
motion it cannot be included in air. Nor can it be brought 
under Light, through want of shiuing brightness and of the 
feeling of heat; nor under water, as it (darkness) has not the 
feeling of cold and is the seat of the black colour, nor under 
Earth, as it (darkness) has nosmell and is not tangible. There- 
fore darkness is a tenth substance. 

Ans . Not so For darkness is (simply) the negation of 
light. To illustrate: Darkness is not a substance having colour. 
For it is capable of being perceived only in the absence of a 
light. As for instance, the absence of a light. In all cases of tho 
visual perception of a substance that has colour, light is a neces- 
sary antecedent condition. Therefore darkness is merely the 
absence of all developed light . The notion that darkness is black 
and moving is simply a delusion. Thus we establish that subs- 
atnees are nine (only). 

iri For Karnataka Samskrita University 
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Notes . There are four different opinions held by Indian 
philosophers with regard to darkness. 

(1) The Mim&msakas of the school of Bhatta and the 
Vedantins hold that darkness is a substance. 

(2) The Mimamsakas ot the school of Prabhakara 
maintain that it is the absence of the cognition of light. 

(3) Sridhara (the author of the commentary on the 
Bhagavata and another on the Bhagavat Gita, is of opinion that 
darkness should be considered a quality. 

(4) In opposition to all these the Naiyayikas maintain 

that darkness is the absence of light and Kanada lays down 
(Vaisdshika Sutras V. 2. 19) apinfcW; 

Darkness is non-existence as it is dissimilar to the production 
of substance, quality and action. The question has been 
argued out in detail in the aulukyadarsana by Madhavacharya 
in the Sarvadarsanasangraha . 

2 The epithet developed ( prandha ) is put in, as undeve- 
loped light (i. e. atoms of light), which is imperceptible may co- 
exist with darkness. 

3. The notion that darkness moves here and there is due 
to our unconsciously transferring the idea of the flitting of the 
light to the consequent darkness. 

Com . Possession of the defining marks of the class ‘subs- 
tance’ or possession of qualities forms the definition of ‘subs- 
tance 5 as a class. (A definition is liable to three faults). 

1. Avyapti ‘insufficient extension 5 , when the definition 
does not cover the entire area of the thing defined, as when we 
make ‘the possession, of tawny colour 5 the definition of cows 
and oxen. 2. Ativyapti ‘excessive extension 5 when the defini- 
tion extends to things that do not come under the class defined, 
as when we make ‘the possession of horns 5 the definition of 
cows and oxen. 3. Asambhava ‘impossibility* when the defi- 
ning mark is not found anywhere in the class defined, as when 
we make ‘the possession of a single hoof 5 the definition of cows 
and oxen. A definition means such marks as are free from 
these three faults; as when we make ‘the possession of the dew- 
lap &c. 5 the definition of cows and oxen. This definition is 
other wise called the peculiar or special characteristic of 
the thing defined. Peculiarity or speciality means exact co- 
existence with the class defined. 


THE INDIAN IDEAL OF RENUNCIATION. 


Poverty is a crime in this age of enlightenment. Look at 
the nations of Europe. How strong they Jare ! how happy, how 
comfortable ! What wealth untold flows through the land ! What 
strength, and health and wealth! How they hold up their heads 
in self-reliance and manliness! Look up to them, thou degene- 
rate son of Ind, make money while thou livest, put spurs to thy 
ambition, work on till thou accumulate thy hoards and sur- 
round thyself with all tho luxuries of the nineteenth century 
civilization and enjoy life while it lasts ? While it lasts ? Why 
deluded man, if it does not last long enough it is thy own fault. 
Hygiene and the sanitary regulations of an enlightened govern- 
ment can keep Death at bay. It is oue of tho triumphs of 
modern science. Shut up thy philosophy and thy tall talk of 
passive resignation. A propitious fortune lias placed within 
thy reach the means of raising thyself out of the quagmire in 
which thou has been for long floundering. Rise and march 
with the prouder nations of the Earth or be for ever fallen ! 

Such appears to be the gist of modern teaching. There is 
in it a note of triumphant superiority, an under current of con- 
tempt for the teaching of ancient India which held up a some- 
what different ideal. But the ideal of our ancient sages has 
been misunderstood. They despised not riches. They did not 
preach a life of passive inactivity. Life, in their view, is real, 
entailing solemn responsibilities and fraught with immense 
possibilities of good or evil. To be born as a man is a rare 
privilege; man represents a million years of progress, a million 
births through which the spirit has passed iu its long, oh, how long, 
struggles against the encompassing/ blind brute grasp of 
matter, its struggles to work its wa)y up to the Eternal Light from 
which it had scintillated at first and fallen, and falling had got 
entangled in the all devouring meshes of that huge Gorgon 
matter. Long and weary has been the uphill march. Shut up 
at first in the lowest forms of vegetable and animal life, its birth 
right of Divine Light all but smothered by the coarsest of 
material bonds, the spirit has had to wear out its chains, bit 
by bit, by an endless wrestle. Ferocity, instinctive thirst 
for blood, warfare with the rest of the creation, passions the 
lowest and most brutal, all of the earth, earthy, had to be 
spent ou: little by little by ceaseless effort. Birth after birth 
the spirit renews the struggle with brute matter, each time 
under more favorable conditions and with the accumulated ex- 
perience of past births, till at last in man the spirit secures faci- 
lities for the development of its innate virtues and the final 
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rending asunder of all material shackles. If after this toiling 
and sweating for millions of years man should deliberately 
choose to throw away the advantages so hard won and the fair 
chances of emancipation from the thraldom of samsara he falls 
once more into the depths from which he has risen and has to 
begin the ascent a new. Man’s life on earth is thus a very pre- 
cious heritage. As an old saying puts it 

“The human body is the first means for the acquisition 
of virtue.’ Life is thus not a dream, not the home of lotus- 
eaters where one has nothing to do but to dream away in frivo- 
lous enjoyments and languid donothingness — not a boisterous 
and surging ocean where man floats on as a mere driftwood 
tossed up and down by each wanton wave, but a golden oppor- 
tunity to be up and doing, to gird up his loins and make a final 
effort to shake off the death grip of matter. 

Kas'yapa, a rishi’s son of rigid vows, once driven over by a 
haughty andpurse-proudvaisya driving in his chariot, exclaimed 
in extreme pain and despair, “I will cast off my life. A poor 
man has no need of life in this world.” Lndra now appears to 
the discontended youth and says “All inferior creatures covet 
birth in the human race. Among men again the status of a 
Brahman is much desired. Thou, oh Kasyapa, art a human 
being. Among human beings thou art again a Brahman. Among 
Brahmans again thou art one that is conversant with the vedas. 
Having obtained that which is attainable with very great diffi- 
culty, it behoveth thee not to give up life from folly.’’ 

Such is the ancient Indian conception of life and its 
responsibilities. “3TR: 31TC3” ‘Life 

is fleeting, how fleeting man knows not. Beware then in 
time and make the most of it while you can.’ This is the bur- 
den of not merely the wise chuckler boy’s song but of every 
Indian sage who had a message to deliver. 

But the average Brahman of these later days long the 
sport of adverse circumstances — has adjusted his theory of life 
to his present conditions. With no piously disposed rajas to 
look after his earthly comforts and amply provide him with the 
necessaries of life, so that he might dedicate himself to a lite- 
rary life and spiritual instruction, the torch of knowledge hand- 
ed down to him from his hoary ancestors all but extinguished 
by centuries of political unrest and insecurity he thinks he sees 
tho unerring hand of Destiny in his change of fortunes and 
< mnoling himself with a few reflections on the invincibility of 
I nin is content to preach and practise a life of passive resigna- 
t.M in I In misreads and misinterprets the law of Karma into 
l iin I**-. in and the vague echoes of Sankara’s teaching of which 
lm Inn Imi, ,i uocond hand and very nebular conception appear 
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to him to recommend masterly inaction with their strange yet 
fascinating tale of the unreality of the world. How can he with 
his enfeebled'i ntellectual grasp comprehend the subtle distinc- 
tion between hallucination and phenomenal reality ? Forget- 
ting that the rose under another name smells as sweet he 
dreamily talks of an illusory world and gravely recommends — 
lotus eating. 

So taught not the sages of old. They preached the gospel 
of work. The Brahman, the Kshatriya and the Vais'ya had each 
his alloied work in life to go through. The Brahman represen- 
ted the brains of the body politic, the Kshatriya, the sinewy 
arms and the Vaisya, the organs of locomotion. Each had to 
safeguard the interests oi: his portfolio, to work in harmony with 
the others and set the machinery of the state going without 
friction. None was spared in this work, except the young who 
had to prepare themselves for the task by years of culture and 
discipline, and the old, who after a life’s work might throw off 
the harness and exclusively devote themselves to spiritual con- 
cerns. The Brahman preached and taught, sacrificed and offi- 
ciated at sacrifices, counselled the king and legislated, in short, 
undertook and performed all work that demanded literary skill 
and brainpower, and a munificent and grateful state allowed 
him undisturbed to follow his peaceful avocations and miuister 
to the spiritual comforts of tho people. His was no severely 
ascetic life. He was to assiduously court and enjoy all the 
sweets of home. He had to earn and save, to support by his 
charity the youthful bachelors in pursuit of knowledge and the 
aged who had renounced the world, to be kind to all living be- 
ings, to sacrifice to the gods and his fathers, and by uninter- 
rupted study to keep the light of knowledge handed down to 
him, undimmed. Ho might aspire to all the honours and re- 
wards of a literary career, and make his mark in the world aa 
an author, judge or statesman. Surely this cannot be called a 
slumbering life. The Kshatriya fought and won laurels in the 
field, preserved peace within and kept the enemies without. 
The highest honours were within his reach, and the world has 
more than once heard of his heroic deeds and fearless sell- 
sacrifice at the altar of his country. The Vais'ya ruled the 
market, dared the dangers of the deep in quest of wealth, and 
developed the arts and industries of the country. 

There is in all this no scorn tor riches, and the comforts 
they bring. Long, long ago, Bharadvaja went to the sage 
Bhrigu for instruction. Bhrigu in the course of his exposition 
of the duties of man says with regard to the householder. “In 
this mode of life, virtue, wealth and pleasure may all be secured. 
The house holder should acquire wealth by irreproachable acta 
and use it n^t for mere personal gratification but for the bane- 
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fit of those who lack it — bachelors, students, ascetics, mendi- 
cants, in fact all those who cannot support themselves. In the 
domestic mode of life, the deities are gratified by sacrifices and 
other religious rites, the pitris by the cultivation of knowledge, 
by the study of the scriptures and by listening to the instruc- 
tions of preceptors and the creator, by begetting children. In 
the domestic mode of life these are allowed, viz. the use and 
enjoyment of floral garlands, ornaments, robes, perfumed oils 
and unguents; of pleasures derived from dancing and music 
and all sights and scenes that are agreeable to the sight, every 
kind of amusement and the gratification of all legitimate de- 
sires. That man who in the observance of this mode of life 
seeks the acquisition of religious merit, wealth and pleasure 
enjoys great happiness here and at last attains to the end that 
is reserved for persons that are virtuous and good.” 

Seek wealth by ail fair means, aspire to fame and honours, 
work on and enjoy the reward of your pluck and perseve- 
rance. As Sankara says u 

what wealth you gain in the pursuit of your legitimate 
avocations, please your mind therewith. JBut all this 
while remember that in this frail and fickle earth there 
is naught that remains for ever. This is a world of unexpected 
calamities, liour wealth may crumble away like dust. Those 
nearest and dearest to you may be torn away from you by the 
cruel hand of death. Naught will avail when the bolt should 
fall; Not all your turn for business, not all the skill and co-ope- 
ration ot Science, not all the mighty efforts that wealth can buy 
or authority enforce can stem the adverse tide when it should 
set in. There is the finger of Providence in it, and man, the 
greatest of them all, can but meekly bow to it and say, if he has 
the wisdom to say, “Oh Lord, thy will be done/' Therefore 
even while you enjoy the good things of the earth, see that the 
enjoyment does not corrupt you. When good things come to 
you, thank God and welcome them; but at the same time bo 
ready at a moment’s notice to bid them good-bye with cheerful- 
ness. Jan aka said once “I am the king of all the Videhas; but 
if today the whole of my kingdom should be burnt to ashes, I 
shall be none the poorer for it— ” 5^'rfl'PTt q 

Cultivate this frame of mind. This you can do by guard- 
ing against sensual egotism. It is the taint of self that 
corrodes all life, all thought and feeling. Beware of this, ego- 
tism, the blackest of sins, the mightiest of your enemies. If you 
only keep watch and hold this enemy at bay, you may roll in 
wraith and luxury but they shall not harm you, they shall have 
no power to corrupt you. This is true renunciation — not the 
1 rw I of the ascetic nor the garb of the mendicant. 
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THEORIES ON THE RAMAYANA. 



Sanskritists of Europe have advanced several views on the 
Ramayana, its original text, its date, its authorship and its 
historical basis. Some of the more interesting theories will be 
given here for the benefit of our readers. 

1. Gorresio an Italian scholar who translated the Iiama- 
yana into Italian: (as quoted by Griffiths). 

‘’The army which Rama led on this expedition was, as ap- 
pears from the poem, gathered in great part from the region of 
the Vindbya hills; but the races which he assembled are repre- 
sented in the poem as monkeys, either out of contempt for their 
barbarism, or because at that timo they were little known to the 
Sanskrit-speaking Hindus. The people against whom Rama 
waged war are, as the poem indicates in many places, different 
in origin, in civilization and in worship from the Sanskrit- 
Indians ; but the poet of the Ramayana in this respect, like 
Homer who assigns to Troy customs, creeds, and worship simi-* 
lar to those of Greece, places in Ceylon the seat of this alien 
and hostile people and assigns to them names, habits and wor- 
ship similar to those of Sanskrit India. The poet calls the 
people whom Rama attacks Rakshasas. Rakshasas, according 
to the popular Indian belief, are maligant beings, demons of 
many shapes, terrible and cruel, who disturb the sacrifices and 
the religious rites of the Brahmans. It appears indubitable that 
the poet of the Ramayana applied the hated name of Rakshasas 
to* an abhorred and hostile people and that this denomination is 
here rather an expression of hatred and horror than a real his- 
torical name. 

“Such reduced to its bare simplicity is the fundamental 
idea of the Ramayana, a war of two hostile races differing in 
origin, civilization and worship. But as is the case in all pre- 
mitive epopeas around this idea as a nucleus have gathered ele- 
ments of every kind drawn from the very vitals of Indian tradition 
and worked up by the ancient poet to embody his lofty epic 
conceptions. The epopea received and incorporated the traditions 
the ideas, the beliefs, the myths, the symbols of that civiliza^ 
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tion in the midst of which it arose* And by the weaviug in 
an *3 arranging of all these vast elements it became the complete 
and faithful expression of a wholo ancient period; and in fact 
the epopea is nothing but a systom which represents poetically "V 
their ideas of a people which the philosophical systems ex- 
pound theoretically.” 




THE FATE OF PARTKSHIT. 


2 . Sir Monier Williams — (Indian Epic Poetry), 

“The story of the Ramayana notwithstanding its wild exag- 
gerations rests in all probability on a foundation ol historical 
truth. It is certainly likely that at some remote period, pro- 
bably not long after the settlement of the Aryan race in tho 
plains of the Ganges, a body of invaders headed by a bold leader 
and the aided by the barbarous hill tribes may have attempted 
to force their way into the peninsula of India as far as Ceylon. 
The heroic exploits of the cheif would naturally become the 
theme of songs and ballads. The hero himself would be defied. 
The wild mountaineers and foresters of the Vindhya and neigh- 
bouring hills who assisted him would be converted into monkeys 
and the powerful but savage aborigines of the south into many- 
headed ogres and blood-lapping demons called Rakshasas. 
These songs would at first be the property of Kshatriya or 
fighting caste whose deeds they celebrated ; but the ambitious 
Brahmans who aimed at religious and intellectual supremacy 
would soon seethe policy of collecting the rude ballads which 
they could not suppress and moulding them to their own pur 
poses. 

This task was committed to a poet under their influence* 
Those ballads which described too plainly the independence of 
the military caste and their success fnl opposition to the sacer- 
dotal were modified, obscured by allegory or rendered impro- 
bable by monstrous mythological embellishments. The great 
Kshatria dynasties were made to trace back their origin to 
Brahmanioal sages. Kings were allowed to undertake nothing 
except under the direction of Brahman ministers while the groat 
heroes themselves are not really Kshatriyas ’or even human 
beings but emanations of the Deity.” 
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We can gather lessons of life from every line of the 
Puranas. These are the works of very great men pervaded by 
a majestic peace, an absence of haste or levity and a deep 
earnestness. They contain numerous stories. The story of 
Parikshit is one. 

He was the son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Arjuna. 
At the end of the Bharata wer, he was the only heir of the 
Kaurava kings of Hastinapura. When the Pandavas went 
away to the wilds, they installed him there and he reigned many 
*♦/- years a happy reign. 
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Once he chanced to be wandering in the woods and being 
very thirsty, looked about for somebody who could relieve him. 
There were in that forest many sages whose days were spent in 
sacrifices and in meditation. Some of these were marvels of the 
human power of abstraction. They so lost all their conscious* 
ness of the world around and so rapt in the One Ideal that was 
present in the heart and filled it, that it is simply impossible 
for us to conceive it, A continued concentration of the thought 
upon any one subject is a task for which the worldly man is 
eminently unfitted. The conversation becomes wearisome if it 
does not jump with monkey-capriciousness from topic to topic. 
How subdued their minds must be, and how intense their love 
of the Ideal ! As the loving spouse in the arms of her beloved 
lord is conscious of nothing but a nameless blessedness, so does 
the heart in meditation lose all thought and feel the blessedness 
of the Ideal. It is the object that makes the difference* In 
the meditation of the yogin there is an entire suspension of the 
link between body and soul. The body seems to be a neglected 
thing, so much 60 that it is sometimes over-grown with ant-hills 
and provides an excellent site for birds* nests in the matted 
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Lair. In that forest there wore such sages. One chanced to be 
near to the king. He called to the sage. There w r as no answer. 
The king was very impatient. He had always been the petchild 
of fortune. He could not brook any thing counter to his wishes. 
Now especially he was in no mood to wait and be reasonable. He 
could not understand what right the poor forest-dweller had to 
keep his eyes closed and his mind abstracted from the world when 
a king was in need of his assistance. The king looked about 
and found a dead serpent, and he thought he might as well put 
it on the shoulders cf the sage. He lifted it on the end of his 
bow and cast it accordingly. The sage woke not even for the 
chill touch of the reptile’s carcase. The king went away without 
any misgiving on the score of the propriety of his conduct. 

But Brahmins in those days had a weapon of terrible power, 
— a weapon however which they rarely used. This was the 
weapon of curse which took effect like the will of a supernatural 
being. Their power of will was conserved by the self-denying 
exercises observed by them for the sake of conquest of self. 
This power they carefully guarded from waste by avoiding the 
loss of temper ; for if once temper was lost all the force of the 
will took shape as a curse, and all the sol f* denial practised for 
the sake of spiritual strength had been practised in vain. But 
the curse itself, while it spiritually impoverished the cursor, 
took effect with unerring aim. This the worldly man often 
forgot and hence often failed to show that reverence to the 
forest-dwellers which was recognised as their due by those who 
knew what they w r ere doing. 

The sage moved not from his posture. But the insult was 
perceived by others and reported to his son Gavijata who was 
then playing somewhere in the forest. Ho at once took water 
in his hand and poured it down saying with terrible earnestness 
“II im who put the dead serpent around my father’s neck, that 
ninful man, Takshaka shall bite within seven days.” 

This was reported to the king immediately* He knew 
(lint death was inevitable. But his heart was hardened. It 
did not molt towards God. II o only sought means to avert the 
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doom. He repented not of his insolence in the forest; he might 
have gone back, fallen at the feet of the forest-dweller and 
found some means of escaping the full penalty ; for it is very 
natural for these forest dwellers to relent and feel sorry for 
their loss of temper. They are naturally magnanimous and can 
understand and make allowances for the imperfections of men. 
But this means did not suggest itself to the king at first. 0 
sent for his ministers and told them that means must be f° ul j* 
lor averting the threatening evil. Every thing is possible, e 
said, even the raising from the dead, with proper means. 0 
instanced the case of Pramadvara who was brought back to life 
by the gift of half the length of life allotted by fate to Ruru her 
lover. This Ruru was the son of a forest dweller and he fe in 
love with Pramadvara who was brought up by Sthulakesa as his 
own daughter. A marriage was arranged. But before the auspi 
cious hour, the bride was bit by a snake and died. Ruru was 
^ overwhelmed with grief. He thought of suicide but at last 
reasoned himself against it. He then turned to the Sun and 
v prayed that for the sake of his austerities his beloved be brought 
back to life. A messenger from the gods come to Ruru and 
told him that it was impossible since her allotted years of life 
had.beeu spent. Ruru was determined to get his point. The 
messenger then said that out of consideration for the sake of 
spiritual practices kept by him the gods would bring his beloved 
to life with half his allotted period of life, if he would give it. 
And so it happened. Having related this story, the king gave 
h instructions for erecting a house of seven stories, and proposed 
to take refuge in it surrounding himself with men skilled in 
spells and in herbs, and guarding against his enemy Takshaka 
> by placing guards in all the avenues. This was accordingly done. 

He also tried another means for saving himself. He sent 
messages begging forgiveness form the forest-dweller. But he 
did not go himself. He withdrew to his new place of safety. 
He seemed to rely more on this means than on the effect of an 
unqualified repentence and appeal to mercy. 

The king never moved from his post of safety. He 
bathed there, he performed sandhya there, he took his meals 
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there and he slept there. Elephants were kept all round to keep 
off intruders. Even the wind could not get admittance. 

While matters stood thus, a certain Brahmin named Ka- 
syapa was thinking of going to the king. He was very poor 
and he had long suffered from it. He thought he might go 
and cure the king of the bite of Takshaka and thus get wealth ; 

for he was a great master of spells. And he set out 
accordingly. 

At the same time, Takshaka, knowing his mission set 
out to fulfil it ; for the power of the curse swayed him like a 
law of nature. He had no power to keep from doing according 
to the decree. He assumed the form of an old Brahmin and 
moved on his way. He met Kasyapa on the road, going to the 
king. He asked him where he was going so fast and what be 
purposed to do. The Brahmin replied “ I am going to king 
Pankshit. Takshaka is going to bite him. I shall revive him 
by my spells.” Takshaka replied “I am that serpent, I am going 
to bite the king. Oh Brahman, return, for you cannot cure one 
bitten by me ” The Brahman asserted that he could. Taksha- 
ka then asked for proof. He proposed that he should bite a 
banyan tree that was there on the road, and that the Brahmin 
should try his skill on it. Kasyapa replied that he would re- 
vive it though it were burnt to ashes. Takshaka did accordingly 
bite the tree and it was reduced to ashes by the venom. Kas- 
yapa took some water, impregnated it with spells and sprinkled 
it on the ashes and lo ! the tree was there as well as before, 
lakshaka was astonished. He saw that it was hopeless to con- 
tend against such a man. But then he was resolved by some , 
means or other to bring about the death of the king. He then 
thought he might induce the Brahmin to go back and leave the 
king to his fate. He asked him what his object was in seeking 
to serve the king. The Brahmin told him that it was for the 
sake of wealth. The serpent then said “You shall have as much 
wealth as you desire from the king. Go home ; for then I shall 
have my desire.” Takshaka was unaccountably possessed of 
this doairo to bite the king and, kill him. 
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Kasyapa was a very wise man. He thought “ If I take 
the treasure offered by Takshaka and go home, I shall lose the 
meed of fame, because of the covetousness of the motive. If I 
should revive the king, I shall have imperishable fame. I shall 
also obtain wealth. From the reviving will also spring merit. 
One’s good name is to be preserved by all means. Fie upon 
wealth severed from good reputation. Did not Raghu for the 
sake of a good name, give his all to a Brahmin. So too Harisch- 
andra and Kama. And how shall I neglect the king when he 
is being burned by the fiery venom. If I should save the king, 
* there is happiness for all people ; for in anarchy, ruin to the 
community will follow, without doubt. The sin of that ruin to 
the community will stick to me if the king should die. I shall 
be infamous in all the worlds as a man who sacrificed every- 
thing to greed of gold.” 

Kasyapa thought long and deeply. He then conceutra- 
ted his mind to find the course of fate. He saw that the span of 
life allotted to the king was over, and that his death was cer- 
tain. He saw it was of no avail to try to save the king. For 
his doom was sealed. He took the gold from Takshaka and went 
back. Takshaka had thus turned back the one man of whose 
skill he had been apprehensive. 

The day was the seventh from that on which the king 
had been cursed — the day on which the king was fated to die. 
Takshaka reached the king’s place, the town of Nagasa. Ha 
heard there that the king was in a strong and unapproachable 
castle, that he was guarded carefully by persons skilled in the 
treatment of venom with spells and with herbs. To enter into 
> the place and bite the king was an imperative thing for him. 
The Brahmin’s curse was urging him to accomplish it by all 
means. He felt that he could not disobey the impulse by any 
means. He said to himself “How shall I over-reach this king, 
this sinful man, this fool who has been smitten by a Brahmin’s 
curse, this villain who causes trouble to Brahmins.” Then he 
thought of the defences arranged by the king, and while ponder- 
ing over the means of defeating them, could not help criticising 
the king’s mode ot meeting evil, “No one born in the race of 
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the Pandavas can be like this king, who has placed a dead ser- 
pent around the neck of one engaged in meditation He has 
done a shameful deed, and, knowing the inevitability of fate, 
ensconces himself into a castle placing guards around and is at 
ease, the king. How shall I biie him, urged by a Brahmin's 
word as 1 am. Fool that he is, he does pot know that there is 
no turning away of death. So he places guards and mounting 
into the uppermost story is happy. If death should be fated, 
will it turn back for all the crores of means adopted by men ? 
Being of Pandava blood and knowing that death is certain, he 
clings to life and is not concerned at the possibilities beyond 
death. In any case the properest thing for the king is to en- 
gage in the doing of acts acceptable to God, such as gifts and 
sacrifices. By deeds of virtue, disease is killed, and life is pro- 
longed. Or if death is not avoided by these means, then if he 
should perform the rites enjoined for the dying such as baths 
and gifts then death would open the way to heaven; otherwise 
it leads to hell. The sin of injuring a Brahmin, and the terrible 
curse of the Brahmin are both causes of certain *death. If the 
king does not know this himself, is there no Brahmin by his side 
who would tell him these things ? " 

People do wrong thoughtlessly but next to net doing 
wrong at all, it is a blessed thing to repent afterwards. Repen- 
tance sometimes comes not so long as all goes well. Bub when 
evil days come, then the heart is touched, the mind is unde- 
ceived and holy repentence comes and blesses the erring mortal. 
Bub one that would nob repent even in evil days, his heart i3 
hardened indeed. 

The very desire to live is a folly. The manly thing is to 
be resigned about it. When death is near all the care of man 
should be about the hereafter. If one has not in life had the 
goal in one's view, so that holy living has been rather neglected, 
one ought to try to make up for it by holy dying. The near- 
ness of death ought to turn one's mind to serious things. But 
unless the heart has been properly disciplined in life, serious 
thoughts arc sure to be put off till it is too late. So it is that 
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holy dying is as rare as holy living. How miserable, infinitely 
miserable, is the man who cannot have serious thoughts when 
the last warning is given ! 

By what means did Takshaka enter then ? He called 
around him his serpents and transformed them into forest* 
dwellers. He made them procuro fruits and he himself, becom- 
ing a worm crept among the fruits. The serpents had orders to 
go to the king and present him these fruits. They accordingly 
went and presented themselves before the gate of the castle. 
The guards respectfully asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, “We have come from our tapas-forest to see the king, 
the heroic son of Abhimanyu, the pride of the race, and the one 
of pleasing aspect. We are come to bless him with our holy 
spells. Go, you, and tell the king that men of austerities are 
come. We shall purify him with holy waters and give him 
these nice fruits and then go. Never were seen guards any- 
where in the race of Bharata ; nor have we heard of any forest- 
dweller going away without seeing the king. Let us ascend to 
where king Parikshib is. W e shall strengthen him with our 
blessings and obtain leave from him and then go." The guards 
told them that they were sure the king would not see them that 
day, as he was apprehensive on the score of the Brahman's 
curse. The next day, they said, they could have their wish. 
On this the seeming Brahmins asked them at least to convey to 
the king the fruits they had brought. The guards went and 
told the king what they wanted. The king told the guards to 
bring the fruit accordingly and sent word by them to the Brah- 
mins waiting outside, that he was their obedient servant, that 
they could see him the next day, but that there was no 
seeing him that day . So the fruits reached the king. 

The king took the fruits and calling his ministers around 
him said “Friends, you will eat these fruits with me. I shall 
eat this one fruit, the gift of Brahmins." So saying, he gave 
the fruits to his ministers, and himself taking a ripe one, broke 
it and found in it a tiny worm. It had black ©yes and was red. 
The ministers were astonished. The king said to them “The 
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Sun is setting to-day. I have no fear from venom. I accept the 
curse. Let this tiny worm bite me.” So saying he put the 
worm on his neck. 

At once the tiny worm became Takshaka terrible like the 
God of death. He coiled round the king and bit him. The 
ministers were horrified and cried in agony. They saw the 
terrible snake and fled in fear. The guards cried. A great 
uproar arose. Caught in the coils of the snake, and losing all 
courage, the king spoke not, moved not. There arose a flame 
of fire from the venom of Takshaka’ s mouth- It burned the 
king and killed him. Then Takshaka went away by the sky. 
The people saw the dreadful snake going away. The king fell 
like a burned tree. All the people wept. There was horror 
and grief everywhere. 

Then the ministers had the body conveyed to the Ganges 
and cremated with fire of odorous wood. Gifts of gold, cows 
food and clothing were made to Brahmins, for the dead king. 

They then on an auspicious day installed the young king 
Janamejaya on the throne. All the people were full of loyalty 
to the infant king. Janamejaya grew up to be a wise and great 
king. He learned the horrible manner in which his father had 
died. He had died in sin. The dutiful son was plunged into 
sorrow on this account and cast about for means to procure a 
better condition for his father’s departed soul. The sage Yyasa 
came to him and told him that the hearing of the Devi Bhaga- 
vata would accomplish any thing. Janamejaya by this means at 
last procured a happy abode for Parikshit. He listened to 
Vyasa’s recital of the Purana, which taught of the glories of 
the great Mother and attained his end. 


VIH'AKHADATTA’S characters. 


First we deal with Visakhadatta as a thinker, an evolver 
of ideas. What knowledge he has of nature, we can best 
gather from his portraiture of character. We are thus led to 
study the worth of his conceptions of character. We shall see 
whether they involve high and noble thoughts. 

Yisakhadatta’s conceptions can claim a high rank of per- 
fection. His characters are so perfect as portraits, that in 
spite of his inferiority as a poet, they appear so nearly adjusted 
to truth, so true to human nature, os to be taken for the reality. 
Most authors of Sanskrit Literature, the great Kalidas certainly 
excepted, allow themselves to fall into that great error which 
takes the life out of all works of art, rendering them mere 
mechanical presentations, — and this is known as conventionalism. 
Most dramatists have by their side certain exact exquisite 
moulds formed according to very stringent rules and into these 
they pour the melted conceptions of their characters in order to 
give them shape and existence. These then acquire shape, but, 
the Lord bless us, no existence, save a very crude and fantastic 
one. Visakhadatta is far from being such a dried-up author. 
He does not allow literary red-tape to throttle his characters 
and take the life out of them entirely. His characters are true 
to life, and can excite our sympathy and our curiosity. They 
are simply such as would fit into the plot with life-like readiness. 
It is natural to find in most dramas, an upside down relation 
between characters and incidents, the latter giving an existence 
to the characters and allowing their peculiar features <o be in- 
ferred not from the presentation of characters, bnt from the 
incidents. Visakhadatta makfcS bis characters animate the 
incidents in the play. Their very manner of speech reveals 
their vital force and peculiarities. 

For instance, the lofty and sweeping personality of Chii- 
nakya, the very animating soul of the play, whose mighty 
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influence is fell; at every step the play makes in its onward 
progress towards the goal, who dashes through difficulties with 
the ease and the impetuosity of a soul brimming with potent 
life, who is besides all wise, is blinded by no prejudice even 
in hatred, who is in short a great tnan all round— such an all- 
in-all man no Shakespeare ever conceived. What could the 
leader do but allow himself to be completely mesmerised by 
the great personality as birds aro by the glistening cobra’s 
eyes; What wonder if all tremble in his presence, and even 
in his absence miles away, from him his servants cannot 
shake off for a moment their strongly rivotted fidelity to 
the demigod. And yet this lofty potency, with a rare 
but truly admirable want of prejudice, falls into the most 
rapturous admiration of his deadly foe. His deep-felt 
admiration of Rakshasa is the very spring that is at the bottom 
of his superhuman labours of policy. And when he witnessed 
the truly heroic self-sacrifice of the low caste Chandanadasa, 
“Who but Sibi could have done this*’ said ChanaRya; and; 
yet this lover of greatness sent him to jail. But there is no in- 
consistency here. For duty was not to bo forsaken, and he 
could very easily reconcile his admiration for Chandanadasa* 
with the course duly prescribed. Suffering to that great heart 
he knew, was nothing and he meant to use that suffering for a 
noble purpose. Besides he felt a secret satisfaction in putting 
his heroism to the test. And lo crown all, he was the greatest 
of sages untainted in the midst of all his intrigues by lust of the 
good things of the world so profusely heaped around him in his 
days of omnipotence, who worked not for . selfish ends, but to 
reward the good and punish the wicked, who, when his lifers 
work should have been accomplished, longed, for release, from 
the trammels of office, content to retire to the woods saying— 

“Well, my vow fulfilled, I shall tie up my hair” This is an 
ideal to which Shakespeare has no parallel. His Coriolar^as 
would shrink to the dust before such a stupendous conception* 

We have an ideal of a different sort in Rakshasa. We 
saw in Ohanakya what impetuous intellectual greatness can 
do. Wo see in Rakshasa the type of Indian loyalty. 1 1 is 
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unshaken devotion to the memory of his lost royal patrons has 
a peer only in^that exquisite portrait of the western observer, 
namely Shakespeare’s right honourable Kent the faithful 
servant of King Lear. The Nandas dethroned, aye dead, were 
as loyally served by Rakshasa, as Lear forsaken, mad, was 
by Kent. 

“With untiring devotion to the Nandas dead and gone, he 
bears the burden of avenging them, the foremost of the living 
examples of the principle of loyalty to one's lord.” But see 
how consistently the Sanskrit dramatist works out his ideal. 
Sorrow for his lost patrons so completely overwhelms him, 
almost unhinging his intellect, depriving him of his quickness 
of action, that we clearly infer how deep the passion works in 
his heart. 

“Cruel Fate has snatched away the Nandas, famous for the 
valour and the policy that quieted their foes. And I sleepless 
wjfch thinking, seem hence to be trying to paint on the blank 
air.” The same unbounded loyalty was seen in his relations 
to his friends. They might be lowcastes or even his own ser- 
vants, but that was no barrier to his love. Think how he 
behaved towards Siddharthaka and Chandanadasa, and you 
shall find how absolutely he effaced self. To sum him up, he 
was living Duty. 

The author is quite as perfect with the minor characters, 
Chandragupta appears to be shrewd and self contained, yea 
modest and faithful to his benefactor, and acts his part quite 
consistently. Malayaketu, on the contrary, is full of childish 
interference into things he knows naught about, vain of his ^f- 
(self-maintained state) and with the weakness com- 
mon to meagre minds, trusts to the nearest adviser. The infe- 
rior characters show a blind obedience, the result of a high 
sense of duty. Thus Visakhadatta’s conceptions are founded 
on the vital principles of Ethics, and we can sum them up in 
one word, the principle of Duty. 
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‘News and Notes . 5 

liare Af onuscripbs . — In the course of his recent journey to 
Nepaul in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts and inscriptions for 
the University of Cambridge, Mr. Cecil Bendall made some * 
discoveries of early manuscripts of great interest and value in 
relation to the literary history of India. For instance the ex* 
tant Puranas have been prouounced by most critical scholars 
to be quite modern compilations, the oldest of them not earlier 
than the 9th Century A. D. and in this connection it is of great 
importance that a manuscript of a considerable portion of the 
Skanda Purana, written not later than the 9th Ceutury A. D. 
has come to light in Nepaul and has been acquired for the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Mr. Bendall was 
able to speud maDy days in the examination of the Maharaja's 
splendid collection of manuscripts and he came across two old 
copies of the poems of Vidyapati, whose works have hitherto 
been chiefly known from poor modernised editions of no ac- 
count for the linguistic student. The new manuscript will 
probably prove of great value for settling the difficult problem Jfc 
as to what the language used by Vidyapati actually was. Mr. 
Bendall also discovered about 15 new inscriptions, most of 
which are of considerable antiquity and importance for the 
history of Ancient Nepaul. 

The Next Oriental Congress — It is said that the 
Bengal delegate to the next Oriental Congress to be held 
in Home will be Mr. Brogendra Nath Seal M. A. Princi- 
pal of the Victoria College Cuch Behar. The Maharaja 
of Cuch Behar has signified his willingness to pay the 
expenses for Principal Seal's voyage to Home. Mr. Seal is 
known to be a man of vast learning. He has made a special 
study of Metaphysics and Theology and the paper he proposes 
to read before the congress will deal with the Metaphysics of ^ 
the Hindus and the evolution of religion in India— subjects on 
which Mr. Seal is expected to throw new light. 

2. Dr. Bourgess once the Superintendent of the Archeologi- 
cal Survey in India goes to the International Oriental Congress 
as the delegate of the Edinburgh University. 


■l-EE influence of tee ea st over the west - 

The subject I have been asked to speak about is “Th« 
influence of the East over the West » in other words, the m- 
flic, oi Asu, on Europe- Wbut does Europe ... to As * 

.other » wide «U°>* 1 *“ ™ c0 “ I ’ ete “ U “ 1 

nil it, bearings- I will, however, piece »t Sour draped a 
- thoughts that have occured to ine on the subject. 1 have be n, 
of late, hard pressed for time and when the secretary o ■» 
Literary Association told me that my students had so much, so 
their heart o„ a lecture from me 1 could not find it .. nr, um<l 
to send him away with a blank relu.al- So her. 
ponse to the call of the Association. Dry bread .s better than 
bread, tl.ey say and let me hope that your persuasion .s a d.y 
lecture is bettor than none. 

Till of late, it was an article of faith with all Christians 

that this earth of ours was only between 5 andb th^an 
* years old. This was tbe chronological creed of the Jews and 

came to the Christians of Europe along with many of ho 
traditions of the old Testament. When m the last cent 
science lirst opened the eyes of thinking men to the absurd T 
of this doctrine and one or two bold men raised their vote 
against this absurd belief, great was the consternation m the 
Christian world. Devout Christians crossed themselves an 
thought the times were getting ont of joint and the Dooms ay 
was not far off, for, behold, unbelievers had risen m the land 
to quetion the word of God. So it has ever been in the is oiy 
of the world. Truths, though they never die, get encrusteU 
with figments in course of time and the whole passes for £ 0S P C 
f with the man in the street aud when an enquiring mind trieft to 
scrape off a bit of the crust and to bring the truth to the hg 1 . 
tbe man in the street thinks the foundations of the woi h an ' 
crumbling and forthwith raises a storm and proceed* to appeal 
the wrath of the offended gods with an offering of Auto 1>'J« »■ 
Truth, nevertheless conquers in the long run. 

* A locturn delivered befcfVft tin Kludnnl* A * " 
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The Asiatic Society was founded by Sir William Joliet 
about tlio beginning of the laat century. The object ef t-bo 
society was to cultivate and spread a knowledge of the langu- 
ages and literatures of Asia in general and India in particular. 
Glory to bis name ; for India owes a, deep debt of gratitude to 
him. Nor is Europe less indebted. It required a poetic and 
Cultured mind like his to start and give life to a liteiary move- 
ment like the Asiatfe society, to gather round him a band of 
intellectual and energetic Workers, set their hearts aglow with 
the fire of enthusiasm which filled his own mind and to secure 
for the literature of t he East a fair hearing before the tribunal 
of western thought. 

Though we must feel grateful to these pioneers in the 
field of oriental studies for the impetus that they gave to the 
study of Sanskrit and things Asiatic in the west, they laboured 
under an erroneous impression which has, to some extent, det- 
racted from the value of their work and results. The Rabbinical 
chronology which was, at their time, an accepted creed with 
them as with all Europe exercised a paramount influence on 
their minds and made them look askance at all questions rela- 
ting to Indian antiquity. Bull as I remarked at the outset, 
truth must conquer in the end and, after more than a century 
the claims to antiquity of Indian literature and Indiati cul- 
ture are being discussed and in some cases entertained with 
tbe dispassionateness of the true scholar. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions of Chal- 
dea and Assyria has brought about a startling revolution in the 
conceptions of Ancient history. It is now seen from these ins- 
criptions that about 5000 years* ago, the land between the Tig- 
ris and the Euphrates had developed a by no means despicable 
civilisation of its own. The town of Ur (Mugheir as it is how 
known), the ruins of which are now 150 miles from the sea, 
whs then a maritime city, with harbour and shipdocks. The 
waters of the gulf reached then much further inland. At that 
time the distance between the mouths of the two rivers was 
much shorter. Ur was, then, near the mouth of the Enph- 
i m t cm It was at that time a commercial and maritime' city. It 
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was the resort not only of all the different races which dwelt 
in the land itself but also of foreign traders. It was a great 
religious centre, a seat of active intellectual life and of a 
powerful priesthood. In one of the libraries unearthed frpip 
the ruins of the aucient city, was found a book on Geography, 
wherein among the imports from other countries is mentioned 
the cloth of ludia known by the name of Sindhu, the river on 
whose banks it was woven. Now let us examine the historic 
importance of this oue discovery. This establishes conclusively 
that about 3000 a. c. there was a great and flourishing kingdom 
in “ the laud between the rivers’* as Chaldea was called, that 
the people thereof traded with other countries by means of 
ships, that on the banks of the Sindhu the Aryans had long 
been established and bad worked out a civilisation and a pro- 
gress in arts and industries that attracted foreign ships to their 
marts and supplied foreign emporiums with the product of 
their skill. 

All this, perhaps, you may suppose, has nothing to do 
with our subject. It is not so however ; It is the traditions of 
Assyria that spread iu course of time to Asia Minor and there 
paved the way for the Mosaic Dispensation, of which Christia- 
nity was the historic development and fulfilment. If among 
the efficient agencies of western progress, Christianity has boen 
one of the most active, if Christianity that had its origin in 
Syria, among the Jews, a Semitic race of Asia, has, both by 
its doctrines and its organisation, shaped the destinies of 
Europe and guided its s cial and intellectual advance, if Euro- 
peans who hold up their heads proudly on account of their 
political and intellectual pre-eminence derive their spiritual 
sustenence from the teachings of Christ, if European culture is 
nurtured on the wisdom of Christ, then, Asia whose glories hail 
become matter for history when European civilisation was 
dawning may stand up and say to Europe 4 ‘ I gave you your 
people, r gave you your tradition; 1 gave you spiritual life ; 
I gave you Christ.” 

Where did Christ derive his spiritual lessons from ? lie sr 
eaid to have been baptised by John (he Baptist. At that time 
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the Easenes, whose doctrines were spread in Palestine and 
exercising a great influence on the teachers of the land went 
about and preached those doctrines which found their oul mi- ^ 

uafcing expression iu the teachings of Christ. And the Essenes, 
there are now reasons to conjecture, derived their wisdom from 
the Buddhists who had by this time established itenerant mis- 
sions for the propogation of their gospel and whose mission- 
aries wandered over a great part of Asia spreading and estab- ^ 
lishing the lesions of the ‘Enlightened one. Historic inquiry 
has shown that Buddhism is not an upsetting of the older faith 
that prevailed in India but an evolution of it in a particular 
direction. It is therefore no strange coincidence that meets us 
iu the Dispensation of Christ and that of Sri Krishna- f l be 
parallelisms of thought that are so conspicuous in the 
teachings of Christ and the gospel of Sri Krishna can thus 
be reasonably accounted for. A German professor was so 
struck by the community of ideas between ^the New Testament 
and the Bhagavat Gita that forthwith he started the theory ^ 
that the Gita was borrowed from the Christian gospels and sup- 
ported it with much plausible argument and the late disfcin- , 

guished Orientalist Professor Weber lent the weight of his name 
to the theory though he did hot go so far as to admit the con- 
tention proved. The coincidences in the two teachings are in- 
deed striking and I have been long of opinion that the spirit of 
Christian faith cannot be properly grasped except in the light 
of iudiau wisdom. However this may be there is no doubt that 
the light of Christ which Has sv> greatly moulded the intellect- 
ual, ethical and social life of Europe is distinctly Asiatic in its 
genesis and the most valuable treasure in the possession of Eu- 
rope is a gift by Asia. ^ y 

If Europe owes its arts and philosophy to Greece, its po- 
litical institutions to UomWiid its sturdy, lighting virtues to its 
climatic and geographic conditions, it owes its spiritual and 
religions life to the teaching of an Asiatic, who was bdrn and 
bread up in Asiatic traditions and who, there are now reasons 
to believe, derived his inspiration from itenerant teachers of 


India. If this indebtedness of Europe to India should be re- 
garded as problematic aud fanciful aud at best indirect, there 
am other directions in which the influence of India has been 
exerted on Europe beyond all manner of reasonable doubt. 

The question of the influence of the East over the West is 
this almost reduced to the question of India versus t he West. 
It is not mere sentiment- and a false conception of patriotism 
that have prompted this remark. Here is, in corroboration of 
my statement, what the late lamented Professor Max Muller 
■ says. 

“If I were to look over the whole world to find out the 
country most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and 
beauty that nature can bestow, — in some parts a very paradise 
on earth— I should point to India. If I were asked under whajb 
sky the human mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest pro- 
blems of life and has found solutions of some of them, which 
well deserve the attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if 1 were to ask 
myself from what literature we,, here in Europe, we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks 
and Romans and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truely human, a life not for this life only but a trans- 
figured and eternal life, again I should point to India.” 

I will now briefly run over the several departments of 
knowledge, which, in Europe, owe their initiative to Indian 
influence and their itensified vitaliiy to Indian impulse. 

Jf The earliest European country that had any historic re- 

lation with India was Greece. In 227 B. c. Alexander passed 
over the Hiuaukusb, took the town of Pushkalavati, crossed 
the Indus, came to Tabshasila, where the Greeks for the first 
tii#e saw Brahman Yogins or the wise men of the Indians as 
they called them and were astonished at their ascetism and 
itrango doctrines, Then or: the banks of the Jhelura was 
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fought the great historic battle in which Alexander, after a 
severe struggle, defeated the king of the Pauravas. He, then, 
continued his march as far as the Satlej ; but his followers, 
intimidated by the accounts they heard of the great power of 
the king of the Prachyas in the East, refused to go further 
and Alexander after appointing satraps over the Punjab 
and Sindh returned homewards. 

Then Selucus, one of Alexander’s followers who had 
founded a kingdom in Media and Persia, tried to vanguish 
Chandragupta, ruler of Magadha but feeling himself unable to 
achieve his object gave his daughter in marriage to Chandra- 
gupta and sent a Greek named Megasthines to reside at his 
Court at Pataliputra. This ambassador lived in Chandra’s 
Court from 211 b. c. to 202 b. c. and wrote a work called Ta 
Indika. Only fragments of this work now remain and are 
found preserved as extracts in later Greek Writers. About 
200 b. c , Graeco— Bactrian kings conquered and ruled ft portion 
of Western India for a time and the last vestige of Greek do- 
mination in India disappeared about 20 b c. 

This contact must have naturally led to mutual influences 
in various branches of literature. Orientalists, with a leaning 
to Greek literature, born of early training and associations 
naturally supposed that Greece was the lender and India tlie 
borrower. Professor Weber believed that the representations 
of Greek plays which must have taken place at the courts of 
Greek princes in Bactria and the Punjab must have suggested 
the idea of the drama to Indians and based his theory on the 
fact that the curtain of the Indian stage is called Yavanika 
which he interpreted to mean Ci Pertaining to Greece.” This 
theory may bo plausible enough ; but there are two objections 
(1) There is no internal connection between the Indian and the 
Greek drama, as Professor Weber himself admits. (2) it is un- 
certain whether the Greek theatre had a curtain at all ! On the 
other hand so profound was the impression which Sakuntala 
produced on Goethe (as shown by the well-known epigram he 
wrote about it) that he modelled the prologue of his Faust on 
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that of Sakuntala and even thought of adapting the play for 
the Weimar stage. 

The fables of fairy tales which have for centuries delighted 
and instructed the children of Europe imigrated from India. 
They were known as the fabks of Pilpay — a corruption of the 
word Vidyapati and by a series of translation from Pehlsvi, to 
Arabic, thence into Greek, Latin and the several languages of 
Europe. About this time also, the most intellectual game the 
world has known migrated from India to Europe. Introduced 
into Persia about the 6th century, it was learnt by the Arabs 
who took it to Europe. It is the Arabs again, that learning 
Arithmetic and Algebra from the Indiana introduced them to 
the nations of the west. As Professor Macdonnei says u la 
science the debt of Europe to India has been considerable. 
There is in the first place, the great fact that the Indians inven- 
ted the numerical figures used all ove‘r the world. The influence 
which the decimal system of reckoning dependent on those 
figures has had, not only on mathematics but on the progress 
of civilisation in general can hardly be over estimated ** The 
Arabs, again, owed a great deal of their medical learning to 
the Indians. For the Kalifs of Bagdad, about 7oo AD, caused 
several medical works, notably those of Charaka and Susruta, 
to be translated into Arabic and Arabic medicine in its turn 
became the chief authority, down to the 17th century, of Eu- 
ropean physicians. In philosophy also we find many points in 
common between the Indian systems and the early Greek 
schools and the Greek traditions that Pythagoras Thales, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus undertook journeys to 
oriental countries to study philosophy, the transmigration the" 
ory standing in isolation in Greek thought, the theory of the 5 
elements and the mystical speculation of the Pythagorean 
school lend support to the view that Iudia taught and Greece 
learned philosophy. 

The ancient Indians had only an empirical knowledge of 
Astronomy and learnt much that was valuable from the Greeks, 

and afterwards independently advanced astronomical scienco 
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further than the Greeks themselves. The Arabs parried these 
additions and improvements to Europe and India discharged 
the dehfc with interest. 

In these various directions has the learning of India influ- 
enced the learning of Europe. A few western scholars have 
tried to trace several branches of ludiau studies to a Greek 
source. But as 1 remarked at the outset truth will prevail ulti- 
mately and the indebtedness of Europe to India is coming to 
be recognised by all broad-minded scholars. The Indians them- 
selves have ever been ready to acknowledge merit and indebt- 
edness where they are due. One of our old sages for instance, 
referring to the astronomical knowledge of the Greeks, says. 

The Yavauas (Greeks) are barbarians; Among them this 
science is well understood ; even they are honored as sages ; 
why then, the noice born should be respected like the gods. 

We have however little cause for boast, that India has 
been the cradle of several ai:s and sciences- They wore born 
here, but once out of leading strings they strayed to foreign 
lands where they found a comfortable home and have grown, 
amid congenial environments, to a vigorous manhood and we, 
grown intellectually weak and puny through centuries of dark- 
ness and subjugation are afraid to claim kindred with our re- 
turned Kith ! 

It is hardly necessary for me to state what an extensive 
mental vista was opened up in Europe by wbafc has been called 
the discovery of Sanskrit at the close of the 18th century ; how 
this same discovery has profoundly modified the conceptions of 
Europe regarding the affinity of races and languages, how the 
discovery has led to the rise and growth of the new sciences of 
Philology, Ethnology and comparative Mythology, how by 
enabling scholars to trace back the history of man it has ex- 
plored new fields and added fresh regions to the historical con- 
sciousness of Europe and how it has persuaded the proud Europe- 
an to shake hands with the dusky Indian as a long-lost and re- 
covered brother. (to be continued ]. 
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/ THE INFLUENCE OF THE EAST OVER TUB WEST. 

( Continued ). 





But the most valuable result of this union between the 
East and the West is yet to come. The century that has 
now passed away generally passed for a century of triumphs. 
I believe otherwise. Its promise has been greater than its per- 
formance. It opened with visions of liberty and progress — visi- 
ons of thought emancipated from the thraldom of tradition. 
But flashed with the successes of steam and electricity, with 
the triumphs of arts and commerce it grew self-sufficient and 
stiff-necked ; science, in the exuberance of youth and with the 
audacity of inexperience, laughed gray-haired Faith to scorn, 
creeds, philosophies, conduct, habits — everything became an 
open question. Old beliefs slipped away and in place of the 
old earnestness came a lip-wise flippancy and a comfortable 
conviction that Futurity, and “ all that lot ” are mere humbug. 

A more dangerous attitude the mind of man cannot be in. 
It is what Frederic Harrison has called “ the dry rot of the 
intellect, of the heart, even of the character. It eats into 
everything, our religious ideas, our moral conduct, our sense of 
justice, our politics and even our daily manners and customs.” 

But all the same, it is a necessary stage in the growth of 
the human mind and must be passed through, like the measles ; 
this stage has been safely got through and the present cen- 
tury has come with indications of a rejuvenated and firmer 
faith* One of the greatest apostles of materialism, Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, can thus write “As things are, it is not 
wonderful that many people decline to educate their children 
in an exclusively scientific spirit, which is destructive to faith, 
as they cannot substitute for faith something equally consoling.” 
He preaches a new ideal of life, which demands not complicatin, 
as does the System of Herbert Spencer, but simplification and 
the abandonment of modern cuisine and going back to the simple 
dishes of our ancestors and simplifying of the many sides of 
modern civilised life, as the road to true progress. Shades of 
epicure ! can this be materialism ? 
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Again the greatest; scient ist ' < » t the day are emphatic in 
their cry for “more faith and more light and strangely 
enough, their discoveries and researches are giving a new life 
to beliefs which were regarded as antidiluviun and were asham- 
ed to show their head in cultured circles. 'The material universe 
under the investigations of Sir Oliver Lodge, appears as a 
system of organised lightening; matter has been resolved into 
electricity and atoms analysed into minuter electrons. The 
automaton hypothesis is giving wav before the evidence in fa- 
vour of intelligent action and “naturalists are tending towards 
the idea that there is some form of intelligence resident in all 
organic forms, not only in those of the animals but ul«<> in the 
lovelier piants.” And that every positive positivist, Ferede- 
rick Harrisou can indulge in a vedantic ecstacy like the on 
following. 

He describes how he dreamed, and, having shuffled off 
his body, he passed into the Infinite, where, in his dream, lie 
seemed to revel in the tornadoes of astral volcanoes, and to 

find rest in icy regions where the very ether had frozen into a* 
liquid. , 

“One seemed ? who seemed ? who felt? who saw? who 
passed? What, or who, was I? Individuality, personality, 
subjectivity, bad slipped off as easily its the dried husk they 
were now laying out for burial. How childish, how brutish, 
how selfish did it seem now to conceive of any 1 me ! * There 
was an end of ME, with its outlook of blind kitten or wriggl- 
ing earth worm. Should it be rather we — was I a gas, a force, 
an Emanation ? should it ‘be rather they — was I an indefinite 
unit of a limitless power extended in space, and contempora-* 
neous with all Time? The pettiness, the feebleness, the squalor 
of the sense of being. ^1E was too evident. A more glorious 
We took the place of Me and We in .turn became They ; and 
They in a flash became All. 

“ W hat a miserable insect should I have been in this im- 
measurable Universe, if, by a miracle hardly conceivable of 
Omnipotence, the individual Me had survived? Personality 
vrn* all very well in the muddy speck men call Earth, dual to 
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dust, ashes to ashes. But in the blaze of an Infinite Universe 
scintillating in its every atom with unquenchable light, throb-* 
bing not with momentary sensations, but with ideas, ideas in* 
tarcommunicable from one point in the boundless All to every 
other point, without need of language, and without effort, act, 
or delay to drag up into this immensity the soiled rags of 
4 hamau personality ’ it wonld be better to be the parasite o$ 
the anopheles Gnat, spreading death and disease in its passion 
for blood. When the entire Universe is continuously and eter-» 
nally apparent as a whole; when all its infinite and interminable- 
ideas are simultaneously cognisable throughout its limitless 
field; when motion is extinct, by reason that everything is 
everywhere, and sound i* swallowed up in one endless circumt 
ambient. Harmony, then, assuredly, there is no place left 
for Sight, Hearing, Speech, or Thought. The wretched make- 
shifts of human sensation are as meaningless and sterile as the 
eyes of a mole. Jn this new world the craving for Personality 
is seen to be a sordid lust of the flesh. 

The transition from the dusty, cribbed, and -fetid prison of 
the Body to the radiant immensity of the universe, wherein 
all the uses of bodily sense, and all the notions of terrestrial 
mind are meaningless and void, was a change so sudden and 
tremendous that it could not become familiar at first. Kem- 
nants *of ideas and instincts belonging to the old world of sense 
still lingered in the new world of transcendence. On earth one 
had played with conundrums of a geometry of four dimensions. 
The new world presented dimensions at once infinite in numbers 
at once infinffe and infinitesimal in quantity ; rather it had iiq 
dimensions at all ; for every thing was every thing else; and al- 
so was nothing And so too, in the world numeration was infinite 
all numbers were at once infinity and. zero. Two plus two now 
added up X millions raised to the nth power, and instantane- 
ously flashed back into minus 0. Had shame been possible in the 
world of the Absolute, it would have been fit to mark this absurd 
attempt to count, this survival of gross materialism from tba 
world of Rotation and Matter- 
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The dress of consciousness, of some flickering sensation of 
an invidual Me, would now and then break out, like a forgot- 
ten weed in a well-tended gnrden. I tried to think of myself 

as Me Such petty egoisms belong only to a world of 

limitations, of parts, of relations, of organisms. They drop 
off like dead leaves in winter in a world of infinites, of abso- 
lutes, a world which knows neither structures, nor parts, nor 
limits, nor substances, nor organs. €t Once, whilst the sound 
of human voices had hardly faded from my memory I essayed 
to communicate some vague idea to the world around me. The 
stupidity of such a wish, its wild absurdity and gross anima- 
lism, was beamed forth in the myriad flashes of a circumam- 
bient Lightning. Millions after millions of electric welkins 
pulsated across the Heaven, amidst the joyous peal of infinite 
Thunder claps. They had recognised my wish before it had 
been expressed : nay, before it had been formed. They were 
Me; 1 was They; We were It. The all now absorbed the 
Many, it had engulfed all individual entities, so that person- 
ality had ceased to have existence or meaning.” 

In this ushering back of a rejuvenated and strengthened 
faith in a spiritual world and a transcendentalistic frame of mind, 
this ideal preached by the ancient sages of India like Janaka 
and Yagnavalkya, the wisdom of ancient India will lend a sure 
and helping hand and will cooperate with the science of the 
west in the building up of an exalted spirituality which will re- 
sult in a bliss that passeth all understanding. 

Kingdoms have come and gone. Empires have risen, 
flourished for a time and vanished out of existence. The glo- 
ries of Assyria, Greece and Rome, have become memories of 
the distant part ; but India alone is not dead though long sub- 
jected to a magic sleep in which all consciousness of a true sig- 
nificance of life and the destiny of man was fora time obscured; 

is rising under the touch of the wand of western thought and 
is unfolding ; for the enraptured vision of the thinking man, a 
dazzling glory of divine wisdom that augurs well for the ap- 
proach of Hhe coming kingdom of god. 
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ON TUB EXISTENCES OF GOD. (PART I.) 


The question of the existence of God has exercised tha 
minds of thiuking men ever since man began to speculate and 
will, I fear, continue to exercise their minds as long as man is 
what he is at present; '‘God” demotes something that tran- 
seends all phenomena; but none of tbo faculties recognised by 
modern psychology has the power to cognise anything, if there 
be any such thing, that is ultra-phenomenal. Therefore all 
speculations regarding the existence of God have ever been 
guesses, approximations, not certainties, convincing certainly 
to tho authors thereof but rejected by the sceptically minded 
as mere gropings in the dark. The history of philosophy 
teaches us this,— if it can teach nothing else — that God, if one 
exists, cannot be cognised by the limited faculties of man ; 
that the greatest thinkers of tho world have beaten vainly at 
the gate of the metaphysical and havd had to return baffled ; 
that the attitude of the ideal thinker and man of science is one 
of Agnosticism— that happy world of Huxley,— a mental frame 
of know-nothingness, as far apart from the stand point of the 
atheist who says there is no God as from that of the theiat who 
professes to know the mind bf God. 

■ if 1 ■ .-.if . I :;f ' • fj : . >r _ 

Nevertheless it is well to take a brief survey of the various 
ways in which the problem has been taken up and handled and 
the logical value ol the results arrived at or professed to have 
been arrived at. There is /first what has been called the 
mUlogieal argument, expounded by St. Anselm and re-stated 
by Descartes in later days and in phraseology more modern. 
This school of thought starts from the undisputed fact that in 
the minds of all nations, of all ages as far back as we can learn 
there has been and is'tbe hotion of a most perfect Being, ft is 
argued that there' is ■ hothfag in the objective world that daft 


produce the conception of the infinite, Unconditioned Absolute ; 
that an idea has no raison d* efcre without a corresponding rea- 
lity ; that our knowing power should have some definite rela 
tion to the king known ; that our intellectual receptacle being 
a narrow cell, so to speak, there is no possible means of the 
notion of the Infinite getting into the arena of our mental vision 
unless we can presume the existence of some entity which can 
produce in our minds a copy of the reality though on an in- 
finitely reduced scale, a minute image, a faint symbol, ‘an 
adaptation to the poverty of human capacity.’ For without 
actual existence of a perfect bei ug, the idea of it will fall far 
short of perfection. 

This stand point has been vigorously assailed by materia- 
lists, like Ludvig Feuerbach, who have tried to trace the genesis 
of the conception to man’s own nature. They assert that God 
is but the " magnified image of man reflected back upon space 
by the mirror of human self -consciousness ; ” that, as pilgrims 
to the Brocken often see, during the sun-rise in autumn, sha- 
dows of their ow n figures enormously dilated, confronting them 
from a great distance, bowiug as they bow, kneeling as they 
kneel, and finally disappearing as the sun rises higher iu the 
sky, even so, man has from the infancy of his being, projected 
his own reason, moral law and love, outside himself and aided 
by the vivacity of his own imagination magnified them into an 
enormous spiritual Brocken shadow of God ; and the peace that 
passefch all understanding, that is born of prayer, the balm 
that is poured on the troubled heart when it communes with 
God is ascribed to the “ delusive self-confidence of human feel- 
ing, which, when most excited, is so conscious of its own sacred- 
uess that it believes no obstacles to be worthy eventually to 
obstruct its wishes and feels itself certain to triumph iu the end 
over the merely physical limitations against which for the pre- 
sent it may be struggling in vain.” 

Tin (h uo meeting successfully arguments of this kind. 
Il, i, t "uli inetorily account for the origin of such ideas as 
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Infinity, causality, m the mind of man that the study of psy- 
chology has been cultivated and strenuously pursued ; and so 
long as psychologists are divided in their views, one school 
maintaining that these ideas are npriori and cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for except on the assumption that these 
ideas have been introduced into the mind by an Agency that is 
ultra-mundane and the other school* holding that these ideas 
can be effectively traced to experience, it is not possible to 
establish the existence of God on arguments bssed on the 
strength of the conception of the infinite. 

Another line of argument has been taken up by thinkers 
like Aristotle, and Aquinas. This has been known as the 
cosmological argument which posits a God as the final cause of 
the visible universe around us. This is one of the stock argu- 
ments employed by all in favour of the existence oi God. It is 
an extention of the law of causality from the known to the un- 
known ; applying the principle of causality beyong the last of 
the finite causes you arrive at the infinite as the final cause of 
all. 

This argument has also been torn to tatters by opposite 
school. Herbert Spencer has shown so ably and in his inimi- 
table way how the theory of creation in all its aspects becomes 
untenable in the ultimate analysis. There is a law of parsi- 
mony in Logic, which lays down the undesirability of making 
assumptions which really serve no useful purpose. There are 
limits to human explanations and where a thing has simply to 
be taken for granted and the final limit to explanation has been 
reached, it is well to stop there and confess the impoteney of 
human reason instead of going a step further and advancing a 
gratuitous assumption and then having to make the same hutni 
Hating corfession. 

There is thirdly, the teleological argument, the details of 
which have been so elaborately set fourth by Paloy in his 
u natural Theology ” It is generally known as the argument 
from design. You see order and arrangement everywhere in 
the visible universe around yon, a predetermined plan, an 
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increasing purpose, a delicate adjustment of means to end, so 
wonderful m its prescience, bo adorable in its beneficent wis- 
dom that each purpose, each mptivo in the manifold and ^ j 

complex arrangements of the universe is unfolded to the view 
of science only as she patiently threads her way through the 
labyrinths of nature : the theory of evolution has only added 
force to this argument and has helped to strengthen the belief 
that instead of being a fortuitous concourse of afcons combining 
by blind chance and producing the Kaleidoscope of a universe, 
the world about us is the result of an all - wise, all -benevolent 
Providence. 

But even this is only a hypothesis. There is just the pos 
Ability of all being a chance. It may, further, be contended 
as was done by John Stuart Mill, though much of its force has 
been lost in the light ot Darwin’s newer view of the world, 
which was not, fully before the world at the time Mill wrote 
his early essays on religion, it may be further contended that < 

there is no justification lor basing a religious creed on a consi- 
deration of natural processes ; for nature exhibits specimens of 
reckless violence and brutality and it is human activity and 
foresight that have limited, controlled and overpowered the 
blind and senseless havoc of natural forces. “ Tp argue from the 
signs and evidences of the natural world to its creator is to 
ascribe what is immeasurably below man to that \yhich is, in 
the language of religious fervour asserted to be infinitely above 
man. ” But as I have hinted above the view of man’s power to 
transform the course of nature for bia own good has been 
greatly modified by the investigations of Darwin and Spencer 
who have shown that man, far from controlling nature is him- 
self a part of it and is swept along the current of natural forces. 

I must also add in justification to Mill that in his last essay on 
Theism he appears to reconsider the position he had taken up 
earlier and advances some connsiderationa which render the 
idrns of Bod and immortality, not indeed certainties to be 
mtnlUrtuuly accepted but hypothesis of some little probability, 
which tnuy be defended on even scientific grounds. 


We shall see later on that Indian philosophy recognises 

this stand point to a certain extent. 
x _ 

Kant, one of the greatest thinkers of modern days, ex- 
posed the weekness of all the three methods sketched above and 
took bis stand, in his c< Critique of Practical Reason, ” on what 
may be termed the mural argument. He argues that God is a 
postulate of our moral nature and that the moral law within us 
implies a law given without us ; that the struggling nature of 
man is intensely conscious of the infinite character of duty and 
sin ; that conscience is keenly alive to the absolutely boundless 
significance of every moral choice; that no considerations 1 
whether of utility or aught else can give to duty the stamp of 
inviolabitity which duty or virtu© unmistakeably bears and 
rhat only the ideas of God and immortality can give any ade-’ 
quate expression to the infinite distinction between right and 

v., 

I his view, set forth with all the critical acumen and bril- 
liant expository method of Kant, may be regarded only as the 
amplification of the popular thesis that conscience is the voice 
of God in the heart of man. The aposleriori school represented 
by James Mill and Bain would offer to trace the growth of 
conscience to the original elements of the human mind in 
accordance with the Psychological laws of Association. They 
would even admit that considerations of right and wrong differ 
from all others in their imperativeness but this imperative 
character is capable of psychological analysis and explanation. 

We thus see that none of the four methods that have been 
employed in the west has been unexceptionable ; that though 
the several lines of thought have by their cumulative effect 
helped to secure a certain amount of legitimacy to the hypo- 
thesis that postulates the existence of God, they have failed to 
establish the doctrine beyond all doubt. Let us now see how 
the problem has been approached in ancient India and with 
what results. 
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The author of the Vedanta Sutras having first laid down 
the desirability of an enquiry into the nature of Brahman or 
God proceeds in the next adhikarana to define Brahman thus : 

’3I^UT^‘ *I?T* “ Brahman is that from which the origin 

&c. of this universe proceeds . 99 This subra is thus explained by 
Sri Sankara : — 

WCT sm?r: Jirowwir graft* 

g?ft^CT&ftfo^rftrcrg&T%ro*;*T ssrarsfa 

3fraftgftiing?r: *rai[T%: ?raft ?ra; hw n 

which may be explanatorily paraphrased thus: — This world is 
diversified by a multiplicity of names and forms; all phenome- 
non being in the ultimate essence one, but appearing as many, 
with diverse names and forms, only because the essential unity 
underlying the apparent diversity is not properly grasped ; we 
see that actions have their rewards and these rewards are regu- 
lated by considerations of time, place and causality. All here 
act and reap the fruit of their actions ; the delicate and far see- 
ing design which the world exhibits is so exquisite that the 
mind of man cannot adequately even conceive its depth ; from 
these we learn that the designer and author of the Prapancha 
must be all-wise and all-powerful ; and that this Prapancha 
lives and moves and has its being and dissolution in Him. This 
is Brahman. 

So far everything appears to be based on pure reasoning ; 
it seems to be only the argument from design and the cosomo- 
logical argument of a final cause, the argument from the unity 
underlying all multiplicity and the argument from the law of 
Karma. The last two arguments have not yet beon employed 
by western thinkers, though Shelley with the intubion of an in- 
spired poet has struck the chord of one in the many 99 in the 
following beautiful lines from Adonais: — 

The one remains; the many change and pass 
Heaven’s light for ever shines; earth’s shadows fly 
Life like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
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The arguments from the essential unity of all names and 
forms and from the law of Karma, which for want of time, 1 
have here to pass over with a bare reference, will be found set- 
forth in all treatises on Vedantic philosophy and must be more 
or less familiar to all Indians. They do not indeed establish 
the existence of God mathematically but they lend a very great 
degree of probability to the hypothesis that seeks to explain 
^ the phenomenal world on the basis of an omniscient and omni- 
potent entity. , 

But the Sutras do not rely on argument ; for in the next 
adhikarana is answered the question that is raised in the previ- 
ous. Thus : — '•* you have said that Brahman is that from which 
the origin etc., of the universe proceed. How do you establish 
this ? How do you know that the origin etc- of this world is 
from God ? You seemed from the manner in which you defined 
Brahman to infer his existence from the world about you. Is 

that so ? 99 

IV 

To the question thus raised the third adhikarana replies as 

follows- “ 5TT^ftftr^T?j; ■ 

This Sutra is capable of a twofold interpretation and Sail' 
kara while giving both appears to prefer the second meaning. 
1 give the translation of the passage. 

“ Or else we may interpret the Sutra to mean that scripture 
consisting of the Uig Veda etc., is the means of right know- 
ledge through which we can understand the nature of Brahman ; 
so that the sense would be ; through scripture alone as a means 
of knowledge Brahman is known to be the cause of the origin 

A etc., of the world In the preceding Sutra, room 

was left for suspicion that the origin etc., of the world wore 
adduced merely as determining an inference indopnndaul of 
scripture. To obviate this suspicion the Sutra under discussion 
has boon propounded. 

We know that Brahman is the source of the immune from 
l*at;uttges ill the scripture like the following in the Taitliuya 
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Dpamshad: m ttst rmfa qarffcsrnreir Sff- 

ST^rr^cT cTr^ grr( srgr n 

As Sankara puts it, the comprehension of Brahmah 
is effected only by the ascertainment of the meaning of 
scripture-texts, not either by inference or by other means of 
right knowledge. While however the passages of the scripture 
primarily declare the nature of Brahman etc.; inference also 
being an instrument of knowledge in so far as it does ndt con- 
tradict the Vedanta- texts, is not to be rejected , because it helps 
as a means of confirming the truth learnt at first from the 
scripture. 

This is the Indian method. Firt believe ; accept the reve* 
lation with unquestioning faith ; ascertain the sense of what is 
found in the revelation, if need be, with the help of ratiocination 
and other means of right knowledge ; and persevere in certain 
prescribed modes of conduct: then, then, you will intuitively 
realise the truths which, at the outset, you had to take only on 
trust. There is no other way by which you will know God. 

Thin 'part of the subject deserve* separate handling and so I 
shall merely say here that the neophifce starting on his enquiry 
with implicit faith proceeds on and on in the onward search 
after truth, transcends the several adhyasas or false identifi- 
cations of his self with the body, then with the senses, then 
with the mental states, learns to distinguish himself as some- 
thing apart from the fleeting phantoms of the restless mind and 
at last realises his self as the one that underlies the many ; and 
in the course of his practice he develops faculties which were, 
till of late, undreamt of in the western world of science and 
soon finds that instead of his seeking God, God has sought him 
and he will be able to exclaim in ecstatic rapture. “ Thou hast 
beset me behind and befote and laid Thy hand upon me. 
Whither shall I go then from Thy Spirit or whither shall I go 
then from Thy presence ? For Thou art all ; Thou art every- 
where ” > , i ) * > \ \ r * ‘.Mr v ■ ♦/ 


ON THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION.* 


Man seeks happiness and repels misery, for the former har- 
monises with his body, senses and mind, and the latter is dis- 
sonant to them. Hence he is impelled to seek the possession of 
women, money and other things. But his fellowmen too are 
engaged in the same quest. Each wants to appropriate the 
objects of enjoyment to himself, and regards as his enemies 
those that from the same motive want to curtail his so-called 
rights. Hence comes the notion of “ I ”, as opposed to “ you”, 
and “he”, and of “ ray right”, “ my property”, &c. In tins 
way conflicts arise and each wants to extend the sphere of his 
own principality of “I” and views with jealousy every other, so 
far as he happens to be a rival in the quest of happiness. This 
is due to the idea, instinctively adopted by man, in bis brute 
stage of life, that happiness consists in the tickling of the sen- 
ses. Discord is the natural result. Each man becomes as a 
mirror to all the others and reflects back to them the 
injuries and hatreds that are directed towards him by others. 
Nature becomes a veritable battle-ground of warring entities. 
Meanwhile happiness is not found. 

Man proceeds to oppose and thwart his neighbour man in 
the hope of putting an end to competition and to secure a 
monopoly of happiness for himself. But the possibilities of 
Nature are infinite and so man realises, first in the physical 
world, in one department after another, and then in the world 

# The above is an attempt to reproduce, without any further aid thin more 
memory, a lecture on the necessity of Religion by Svami Ramnkrishnunanda 
of the Sri Ramakiishna mission, delivered at Pudukkottai on tlio 24th April 
1905. Short notes of bis other lectures at the same place on succeeding days 
wore takon, and we hope to be able to reproduce his thoughts, expressed 
in those lectures, as near as can be, in the pages of tliin Journal, little by 
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of feelings, gradually, that he cannot produce the harmony he 
desires by means of enmity, but only by means of amity, not 
by trenching upon the liberty of others, but by trenching on 
his own liberty. He learns to curtail himself and his for the 
sake of others. This he adopts only out of necessity and in 
order that he may smoothen his road to individual happiness. 
This new rule of activity can be expressed in the aphoristic 
precept, “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you”. This is morality, high and low. (On this necessity is 
founded Bhartrihari's precept, contained in the following 
sloka, not to seek the satisfaction of our desires to the injury 
of others. 

ST* srt 3p*st gr gift 

3**1 rRTRcT ^T3^r 

3<rcrfsRT IT Tf *3TT?cT TSWr^cTTstf : » 

The above may be translated thus. “ If her breasts are 
thick, her hip attractive, and her face lovely, why should you, 
my mind, be distraught ? Do good deeds, if you have a liking 
for those things ; for without good deeds objects of desire do 
not come to us.” If you do evil, evil alone can come to you, 
for bad deeds come homo to roost. Hut il you so far check your 
selfishness as to do good to others, the goodness will return to 
you hereafter with interest and make the objects of your desire 
available with ease. — K . L.) 

When man accepts the rule of morality he shows a greater 
range of judgment than in his brute-stage, for he takes into 
account remote possibilities. But still he is under the influ- 
ence of the mechanical idea of happiness, that it can be manu- 
factured at the rate of so many tons per ounce of exertion. He 
has not yet come to discuss wherein happiness really lies, and 
how he can escape the repeated cudgellings of Nature. His 
idea of happiness is, for the time being, perfectly workable 
and satisfactory. He expects happiness from external things* 
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and he finds it, so long as he has paid for the real essence of 
happiness, peace, by hard work. The secret of happiness is 
still, however, sealed from him. He himself comes to realise 
that happiness is involved in a secret, by repeated failures 
to find happiness in external things, an experience which 
comes to him whenever he goes counter to the Law of Nature. 
Then he looks around and awakes to the fact that life, 


as he understood it, is subject to all manner of vicissitudes and 
fatalities. Life has its counterpart, Death. Hope has its fear. 
Pleasure has its misery. And, r ho more man longs for the first 

> & < 

thing, the more inevitably is he doomed to taste the second, of 
each pair. The idea of a perpetual round of happiness, unalloyed 
by misery, based upon the external world, is found to be an 
impossibility. 

► * 

1 ,w 

, Yet man cannot help longing for immortality, all-wisdom 
and perfect happiness. These are ideas ingrained in his very 
essence. Just as a fish cannot give up struggling to get to 
water so long as he is alive,man cannot help striving for perfec- 

■f • A 

tion in respect of existence, knowledge and bliss. If he fails 
in one life, he will but carry on the same quest in a subsequent 
life, taking a form suited to his idea of happiness. Human effort 
may be baffled in one direction, but, like water, it will find its 
level sooner or later. Man cannot give up this stupendous quest 
that he has been engaged in ever since life began to pulsate in 
him, and (who knows the contrary?; even earlier. For his nature 
is immortality, all-wisdom and all-bliss. You determine the 
nature of a thing by what it likes and dislikes. A fish likes 
water, and so it is an aquatic creature. Man is at rest in his 
idea of immortality and the idea of death throws him into con- 


vulsions so long as he continues to regard death as the end 


of life- Even a disbeliever in god and a future existence would 
find it hard to give up life. Again, man is never content, for 
long, to remain ignorant. Close your fist in the presence of the 
merest child ; he would not rest until he had drawn out your 
fingers one by one, until he had seen into the hand and 
satisfied its curiosity. So man's nature must, bo omniscience. 

JsHV.ari Fo, 
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And roan is never content to remain unhappy. Little 
by little he progresses in these things and he is certainly 
destined to realise his goal in time. Existence, knowledge and 
bliss, {Sat, Chit and Ananda), are the three aspects of the 
entity called man, and he is one in them all. They are his 
three angularities. This grand aspiration of all human endea- 
vour is not satisfied by morality, or bv science. He questions 
Nature within himself, and the result is Religion. When man 
turns from External Nature and looks within, then Religion 
really begins. Man finds his mechanical ideal of happiness 
shattered, and inquires why. He asks “ Who am I that I 
should long for a thing which I do not get ? ” and “ What is 
this world, this solid-seeming granary of deceitful forms, which 
tempt me to wander in quest of happiness and strand me at last 
on the shoal of discontent ? ” and “ What is the real cause 
underlying all these seeming realities, knowing which, [ shall 
know all else, and not be deceived hereafter ? ” Questions 
such as these have been asked anil each eager inquirer has y 

found his answer and his rest and goal, ever since the world 
began, so far back as human curiosity has been able to pry. 

Religion is justified by the existence of such question and, 
exists solely for providing a workable hypothesis graduated 
and fashioned into as many forms as are necessary to meet the 
exigencies of each individual case. (So Sankara suggests the 
question, 

rP? ^r^crr 3^ 

?ar srr $3 vramr: 

f^T^cT^ '9T ? rT U Dyadasamanjarika II 

Which, translated, is as follows : — “ Who is thy wife ? 
who is thy son ? this world of phenomenal activity is 
very queer; or to whom dost thou belong? or whence didst 
thou come ? think out the truth of all this, therefore, oh deluded 
ten I ” Fond man, you placed your hopes of happiness in your 
lonii'Ntic circle. But you were at last disappointed. The 
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dearest of your wives (fifed. Another was selfwilled and 
would not please you. Your son wanted money for his pleasures 
and squandered your hard-earned wealth. And you are dis- 
tracted in consequence. You lost health and strength, became 
neglected of the world, or despised and scorned, and you find 
yourself in an ocean of misery. Just think why these things 
should afflict you ut all. How is it that you have identified 
yourself with wife, son or oven your own body ? First discri- 
minate the truth before you give yourself up a prey to misery, 
says the Philosopher. K . L.) 




( Are sense enjoyments altogether unproductive of happi- 
ness ? Yes ; they do produce a thing which is like happiness in 
the beginning. Desire is unrest and is unhappiness of a very 
fine nature, not perceptible to gross intellects. Now this desire 
is not present in its kinetic form in one who has not enjoyed 
sensual pleasures at all. He has only the capacity to develop 
desire. Hence it is that a pure Brahmacharin can, provided 
there is no external temptation, more easily abstain from sexual 
intercourse than one who has become a house-holder and has 
had a taste of the pleasure. Hence also does the sacred law 
view with disfavour a renunciation of the world by a Brahma- 
charin, and enjoin the householder’s life as a preliminary to 
sannyasam. For the Brahmacharin, not having tasted the 
pleasure before, can very easily be tempted by contact with the 
other sex, while the householder, who, having faced the enemy, 
lust, in a drawn battle, conquers him fairly and renounces the 
world, has greater chances of equilibrium. But once the man, 
out of curiosity or other reason, tastes pleasure, an appetite is 
then and there born and it grows and waxes strong with every 
repeated act of enjoyment. Adam, before his fall, had the possi- 
bility of the fall in his blood, but before his fall he had a grea- 
ter measure of true happiness than after. Now desire is, for 
the time being, allayed by a single act of enjoyment or at least 
by a series. Sugar is placed before mo. In consequence of the 
remembrance of the pleasure that was generated by the eating 
of it on past occasions, my mind is attracted by it, and my 


tongue and palate develop a saliva capable of action on the 
sugar and generating the agreeable sensation. This produces an 
unrest both in mind and body and if the sugar should be snat- 
ched away from before me, pain is the result and anger against 
the person who took it away. But if I have the opportunity to 
eat it and do eat it, the unrest is allayed and, for the time being, 
I enjoy the peace and restfulness that is my real nature and 
thus coming to an equilibrium I enjoy pleasure. But I attri- 
bute this pleasure not to the eternal principle of peace of which 
my consciousness consists but to the immediate exciting cause, 
the lump of sugar. So long as sugar continues to generate this 
pleasure, it holds to reason that sugar is the cause. But when 
once sugar begins to cloy, then logic requires that some other 
cause should be found to account for the pleasure that was 
once really enjoyed by me as the consequence of eating 
sugar. I find out that I have been deceived by my senses 
and that true happiness lies not in sugar. Hence Bhartrihari 
exclaims, 

sprang faster 

st^th wnmr gnrciiTffefft 
srafar* ii 

“When the mouth is parched with thirst, he drinks water 
which is cool and sweet ; faint with hunger, he swallows 
cooked rice with meat and other things agreeble to the palate ; 
when the fire of lust flames up in his body, he presses to him- 
self his wife in close embrace ; what is but a merely temporary 
remedy for disease, that, man mistakes for happiness/' 
Happiness is obstructed by desire as by a disease. This, 
for the time being, is allayed by enjoyment, as the symp- 
toms of a deeprooted disease are for the time being assuaged 
by medicament. The idea of pleasure as resulting from sense- 
enjoyment is an illusion produced by the senses. So Bhartri- 
hari says, 
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qftjRir s*fr wsr 1 

qarrsnrfs^rr sm u 

tC Here is sweet singing, do you not see ? this is a dance ; 
this is palatable ; this odour gushes forth ; here you have the 
v* contact of woman’s breast ; thus whirled about by the senses 
which are incapable of knowing the truth and which are intent 
only on their own good, I have been treacherously deceived by 
them.” Experience unfolds to man all the truths that are 
locked in Nature one by one. This grand secret of Nature, 
that happiness lies not in external things, comes to man only by 
experience, not by reason ; for reason would justify the oppo- 
site conclusion quite as easily, when the thinker is one who 
has not the necessary experience. Reason only joins different 
facts, shows their consistency ; hence it is called yukti, that 
v. which joins. Reason can never, independently of experience, 
prove a thing. It is only an aid to experience, and often a 
corrector of illusory experience. The truths of Religion have 
been got at by experience, in other words the sages transcended 
the common level of the world by their experience, which 
taught them that the ideas current in that level were false, and 
so became conscious of sublime truths ; and this is called re- 
velation, for the truth is perceived not by the intellect but by 
some higher faculty in man, wherein man reaches nearest God, 
and all truths of which he becomes conscious through that 
faculty, are, as it were, revelations of the God in Man. When 
man realises by experience the deceptivity of this world and 
its phenomena, then revelations come to him through person* 
% more advanced in spirit than he, or from God Himself. Hence 
the Guru, the revealer of God’s secrets is Divine and should bo 
so regarded in order that the learner should grasp his touchings 
to the full depth of their meaning. When man malmes this 
truth, ho makes the first step in religion and qtinliiinH hinmoll 
for true discipleship. Till now man progressed, as it 
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were, in spite of himself, God beating him and whirling him 
about in order to awaken his dormant religious faculties. But 
now he knows what is going on in reference to his future, he 
feels the workiug of God in all things and is able to help in the 
achievement ; that is, so long as he retains his individuality 
as separate from God, he thinks his own individual endeavour 
is contributing to the success of the work of God in him, while 
formerly he imagined his endeavour to be leading him some- 
where else : — K L.) 

The effect of the awakening from the dream of worldly 
happiness is the questioning spirit that arises in man. (To 
satisfy these questionings, Religion comes and man first learns 
faith, the belief in truths that he hopes to verify hereafter by 
actual realisation. Faith is not opposed to reason, but is inde- 
pendent of reason, just as sight is independant of reason. 

Faith is only another name for the resultant of experience. 

Man by experience comes to discard his old cherished beliefs 
and adopts new ones consistent with that experience. The , / 

adoption of new hypotheses that harmonize with experience is " 

faith. If the experience is not ripe, the hypotheses may go to 
one or the other extreme but they are liable to be corrected by 
further experience. So man’s faith is liable to change- But 
faith of some sort is necessary in order to start man in his quest 
of the truth, and also in order to keep him in that quest. Let 
not the word “ faith” deter lovers of reason, for without faith 
man cannot progress, faith in something not realised but hoped 
to be realised, and hence necessarily consistent with experience 
and not disallowed by reason. Faith is the one motive power 
in the world. Right faith succeeds at once. Wrong faith must 
be chastened and purified in its contents before it can succeed. 

He that hath faith in the prowess of his arms wins the battle, 
even against odds. He that hath no faith falls. — K. L ) Each kT * 
question comes up and has its answer little by little. Experi- 
ence supplies the answers and reason confirms them. Is the 
world real ? Experience conflicts with the belief that it is. For 
if it be real, why does it change and deceive man ? Is it unreal ? 

(To he Continued )- 


ON THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION— (Continued). 



Again experience says ff No”, For what is unreal cannot 
appear. The heated atmosphere appears like water, and it is 
unreal when conceived of as water but real as atmosphere. The 
truth is, things are not what they seem. What is it really ? 
Again experience marshalls its facts before the intellect and 
we remember that the world appears differently to different 
persons, one thing in the waking state, another thing in sleep. 
It is not the phenomenal thing it appears in the waking state, 
nor the total void that it seems to be in sleep. Why does it 
appear to be phenomenal in waking and in dream, and why is 
it a mere void in sleep. In the two former states, the mind is 
active, willing, desiring &c. In sleep the inind is latent, has 
entered the void. So the mind is the creator and the universe 
is its creation. My mind creates the universe as I see it and 
your mind creates the universe ns you soo it. So the Philoso- 
pher says, 

< e The mind alone is the cause of bondage and of freedom 
in the case of mind-endowed* beings ” If the mind is active 
it sees a universe and, if it is quieted, the universe disappears, 
there is no life. If it is destroyed altogether, freedom 
from phenomenal existence comes to the soul. Then the 
question comes, “ Who am I f ” Am I the mind? Or the 
body ? No. Not the body, because I exist in dream, and 
then I am able to have a different body. If I have an arm 
amputated I cease to inhabit the arm ; so the body is only a 
dwelling place, and, as it is a thing cognised by me.it is a cre- 
ation of my mind just like the external universe. Am I the 
mind, then? Neither is that the correct answer, For I am 
able to know my mind, to observe its workings, analyse its 
nature and know that it is a changing thing. My mind was 
but a sprout or a bud when I was young, and now it is 
not the same mind. This mind has come out of that mind, 
but 1 feel that I am still the same. I am therefore something 
not body and not mind, but something standing behind all these 
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and causing the idea of continuity. (So Sankara, in hia 
Dakshinamurtistotra , says 

«TT^^rrf% ^^rnr srTsr^rf^ c««n 

^cJiTJi sr^zt^mr ¥T5Tcrr m g?pir snfsrr 

<rew fjw %i n 

“ To that Being who continuously exists in youth and other 
stages of life, in the waking and other states of life, and in 
all manner of conditions that are different from one another, 
arid manifests Himself in them all saying always “ I ’, “ I ”, 
who shows Himself to those that seek him by the mystic 
sign of safety (as if saying i Fear not, for I am’), who takes 
objective form as the blessed gnru, and whose form is wisdom, 
to that Being be this my homage.” — K. L ) This mind had its 
origin and growth in this life. It can at the most exist for 
only one hundred years. 

“ Man is aged one hundred years” say the Vedas. But the 
“ I” behind mind is conscious of no changes and that which is 
changeless cannot have had birth. Nor can it have death* " 1” 
am therefore immortal. At the end of this life, there begins ano- 
ther and a new mind. Again, the old belief that life abruptly 
begins at birth receives a refutation from the fact of certain 
ideas coming out of the “ I ” into the mind without any process 
by which the mind maybe said to have learned them. The 
“ innate ideas ” difficulty of Locke disappears only when we 
assume that this “ I ”, this unifying principle in man, had an 
existence before this birth. We are not conscious of anything 
that was before our minds were developed. We are not cons- 
cious even of our fact of birth or of our life in the womb. Some 
of us remember facts of early childhood, but others do not. 
Some may be able to remember the fact of their birth. And 
some may be able to remember their life in the womb or even 
beyond. But the fact that we do not remember anything does 
not prove anything. Hence man’s concerns are not limited to. 
(he short span that lies between birth and death. They extend 
l fM <>nd this limit both in the past and in the future. 
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But so long as man sticks to his mind-nature, considers him- 
self to be coeval with his mind, the existence of the universMis 
not fully accounted for. Man is practically more or less finite 
until he realises his true nature. If he realises his immortality, 
i. e., his infiniteness in time, still he may remain ignorant of his 
all-comprehensiveness, namely his infiniteness in space. Till then 
a hypothesis is needed to account for the universe, other than 
his own mind. For the universe is more than he conceives iti. 
It existed before he was born and will exist after he should die. 
And yet it is a continuous whole. Though the universe is 
composed of phenomena, it must be founded upon some Nou- 
menon, and so man posits the existence of a universal Mind, or 
Isvara , the personal God who is infinite as comprehending even 
< himself and his universe, and who is therefore potent to save 

him. This leads to the Dualistic form of Religion. The wor- 
ship of the one God is the Religion of Finite Man. 

But, the more man practises the worship of the personal 
God, the more man attempts to conceive and realise Him, the 
^ * more does man realise that He is but his own Higher self, that 

He is the One Reality and that he himself is real only as a 
form of God. In seeking God, he finds he has only sought 
himself, th6 true r< I ”, the Atman . Does this consist with rea- 
son ? After a certain amount of experience the truth of this 
becomes apparent. For if man in essence is really immortal, 
that is to say, infinite in time he must also be infinite in space, 
that is to say, all comprehensive, the one Self-existent Princi- 
ple. For an immortal Being must be changeless and indepen- 
dant, and how can the individual soul be independant, and 
at the same time subject to Isvara, unless he be identical with 
Isvara ? The possibility of the finite man, the jiva or jivatman 
t becoming God, the Atman, or Paramatman is attested by the 
experience of sleep, for there is no duality there, and can 
therefore be explained in reason only by the hypothesis that 
they are identical. It is explained therefore by the analogy 
of the case of the bhramara and the hita ftke case of the wasp 
and the grub). The grub that is stung by the wasp and impri- 
soned in a nest of clay gradually casts off his grub-body, and 


develops, inside, a beautiful wasp body and effects its escape. 
For all the while it is thinking of the wasp, and becomes a wasp 
itself, being of the same essence as the wasp- Soman can be- 
come God only because he is God. What you think of that you 
become. If you think of a thing intensely, you become that 
thing in a short time. Think of goodness, that is, think of 
good men, and you become good Think of the beautiful, and 
you become beautiful, according to the intensity ol your thought. 
So the thinking of God continually raises man’s apparent nature 
until he reaches his renl self, God. What is ugliness but dis- 
torted beauty ? To remove the distortion the means is to think 
of beauty, which relaxes the features, which then gravitate to 
beauty. So what is man but God made finite? io remove 
finiteness, infinity is thought of until the bondage of finiteness 
is loosened. Religion gives back to man only his own real self. 
If man was not already God, he cannot become God. So Sacfa- 
siva Brahrnendra sang 

sir sr% f? 

Thus religions are devices to answer vital questions, and 
to show the mode of realising or verifying the answers. Fach 
religion is good in its own way, nay the best possible under 
the circumstances, and the best suited to the persons professing 
them. If a religion is foreign to the ideas of a man, either be- 
cause the truths of that religion are far too high for him to 
conceive or to have faith in or because they are clothed m a 
foreign garb, then the only result of forcing him, by means ot 
intellectual or physical coercion, to adopt it and to abjure his 
native one, is merely to land him in a state of irreligion, ultimately. 
Each religion is the work of God. Heligion develops as man 
grows but if the people change one religion for another pres- 
cribing tenets quite contrary, the result is national degeneration. 
Hence too religion is graduated into stages to suit individuality . 
The same religion often contains different rungs m its ladder ot 
progress. — K. L.) 

In the end Religion gives to man that thing for want of 
which he suffers unrest, namely the equilibrium of self-know- 
ledge, which puts an end to all phenomena and its attendant 
miseries and sets free his natural happiness, which is eternal 
find undivided. 
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ODD HOURS WITH A SANNYASIN. 

The following is a series of thoughts gleaned from the 
utterances of Svami R&makrishn&nanda during his stay m 
Pudukkottai. 

* # * * 

Is the Law which governs all events, the Law of karma y 
immutable, or is it capable of being modified by individual 
endeavour such as prayer, repoutence, good conduct or 
* philosophy ? This was a question propounded to the Svami. If 

our previous karma determines our fate, here and hereafter, is 
it capable of being counteracted by other karma on the part of 
man or is it incapable of being modified as the text 

“ Activity does not die until the fruit thereof has been 
suffered or enjoyed, even through hundreds of orores of kal- 
pas ” seems to suggest ? The Svami replied that the Law 
was immutable of course, but that the nature of the Law was 
^ such as to give effect to prayer, repentence and other counter- 

o acting means. This difficulty has its monistic as well as its 

dualistic explanation. The Dualist says “ The law of karma 
requires that tnan should suffer the penalty of his acts, but the 
Lord is merciful and he takes on himself the suffering that the 
Law metes out to His bhakta , and so the bhakta escapes, just 
as the judge impartially condemns a man to pay a fine, but 
allows a friend of the criminal to pay the fine on his behalf. ” 
The monist says “ He who has so far conquered his lower 
nature as to repent, thereby either satisfies the Law of karma, 
lor he suffers the penalty of karma in the form of the pangs of 
remorse which purify him, or he neuteralises that past karma 
by present karma; the fact that he is able to do any counter- 
acting karma is itself the result of some other past karma and 
so there is no conflict of principle in admitting the possibility 
of counteraction. Finally the Law of karma applies only to 
the Phenomenal universe, and he who has transcended the 
phenomenal and sees all things as Brahman cuts the root of 
karma. Cut him to pieces, burn him, revile him, still the 
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suffering appertains not to him but to the phenomenal part of 
him. 1 My mind has commuted sin. Let my mind suffer for 
it, if there is a mind. I have no concern with it. ** Compare 
the Roman law principle of noxi deditio, surrender of the offend- 
ing person, by which the owner of an offending slave could 
escape the liability to compensate the injured party by surren- 
dering the slave to him. So it is said that when a man appro- 
aches the realisation of the one Truth, all his past karma rises 
pp to thwart him as it were, and his good karma to aid him, 
and when the balance is nil, when there remains no more bad 
karma to be suffered, nor any more good karma to be enjoyed, 
then does he actually enter into the Truth- Another expla- 
nation is that karma is capable of being directed in its tendency 
by the motive. If you have to suffer for bad karma, make up 
your mind to suffer it for God's sake, or for some unselfish 
motive, and it will become easy to suffer, which is meant by 

saying that God suffers it for you. 

* * * * * 

If we want to show honor or reverence to a great man 
now-a-days, we usually present him addresses, and otherwise 
spend much money. This custom of presenting a printed 
address is English. In the first place it entails expense 
which may be needed for something more urgent, such as 
the relief of the sufferings of the poor who may just then want 
a mouthful of food. It is better to do good to the poor than to 
be at great expense in order merely to show your reverence to 
a great man. When it was proposed to present an address to 
the svami, he disapproved of it for the above reason. Some 
one said iC That is the English way of showing honor and the 
English educated Indians have adopted it”, and so tried to 
excuse the measure. The Swami said (i You must not adopt 
a custom merely because it is English, for € Imitation is 
Death*.” This is a saying that ought to prove a treasure to 
India just at this hour. For the mania for imitating foreigners 
ia now at its height. National degeneration is the inevitable 

result, unless patriots take care to guide reform on national 
lines. * * ■" * # * u: ' ! 


Is it necessary for salvation that man should renounce the 
word ? If by renouncing the world is meant the deserting of 
father, mother, wife, children &c , solely for the purpose of 
not being troubled by the duty owed to them, and for seeking 
a something which will make it unnecessary for man to dis- 
charge these duties, then it is not merely not necessary but 
positively sinful. Ponder well the story of the discontented 
Brahmin and the Dutiful Hunter. A Brahmin youth had a 
father and a mother to support He found it irksome. And being 
of a mystical leaning, he longed to go to the solitary words and 
acquire by tapas an extraordinary divinity which would enable 
him to transcend the limitations of human life and live for ever 
in spiritual revelry He ran away from home therefore and 
remained for many days absorbed in tapas. One day he was 
resting from his labours lying on his back, and just then a 
sparrow was hovering in the sky and discharged some of its 
impurity on his face. The sage got wroth and looked fixedly 
at the sparrow for a moment, whereat the bird fell dead, as if 
pierced by a lightning. The youth now thought that he had 
acquired the divinity he needed, and his eagerness for tapas 
dwindled. He went to the neighbouring village to beg food, 
and knocked at the nearest house. The mistress of the house 
told him to wait and, after having bathed, clothed, fed and 
fanned to sleep her infirm husband, came out with alms for the 
Brahmin youth. He was very angry at having been made to 
wait, and looked hard at her, thinking he could punish her as 
easily as he did the innocent sparrow. But she did not fall 
down dead however She said “young man, I am not a 
sparrow,” and smiled at his folly. For to her his offence 
seemed but as a piece of folly to be gently rebuked, not a 
crime exciting indignation. She pitied him for his mistake, and 
was not at all angry. She saw he had mistaken the power to 
do evil for divinity and was touched in her heart. The youth 
saw at once that here was real spiritual greatness, and he 
wanted at once to learn the secret from her. He fell at her 
feet and begged her to teach him the secret of spiritual per- 
fection. To this she replied that, she was but a woman, pure 
and simple, that she knew no tapas or yoga but the simple 
discharge of her duty to her husband, knowing no other God 
but him, no other tapas but his service. u How then did you 
come to know off the affair of the sparrow in the wood ?** ° I 
never observed any extraordinary course of spiritual practice/* 
repeated the woman. The youth was still not divested of the idea 
that the spiritual power can be acquired only by extraordinary 
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means, such as tapas or other occult practice. The lady saw it 
and thought it right therefore that he should wait a little more. 

So she told him “ I am not at all fit to be your spiritual guide ; 
so go to the town of and there, in the butcher’s market, in- 

quire for one known as the Dharmavyddha Approach him as 
your guru and he will clear your doubts.” The young man 
was astonished at this, even more than at the seeing a domestic 
woman exhibiting extraordinary powers. But one wonder ge- 
nerates faith enough for the patient awaiting of another. So 
he set out for the place, and found the man at last He was * 
there among the butchers selling flesh just like the others. As 
soon as the butcher saw him, he asked “ Are you the young 
Brahmin that was sent by the dutiful Brahminee ?” Here was 
wonder number two. The youth answered (C yes ” and was 
respectfully requested to take a seat. The Butcher meanwhile 
attended to his function at the shop, excusing himself to the 
youth saying that he had to look to his business, thus making 
him wait, simply for the sustenance of his parents. When he 
closed the shop, he took the Brahmin along with him to his 
house, and there, with further apologies to him for keeping 
him waiting, the butcher attended to the comforts of his 
parents and then turned to the young man and asked him 
what he wanted. The young man asked how it was that he, 
a mere seller of flesh, was able to divine who he was and who 
sent him and why, with all his extraordinary powers, he still 
remained a butcher, and generally requested him to teach him 
the secret of spiritual perfection. The butcher first explained 
his own life, how he was originally a hunter, engaged in cruel 
actions, and how he came to adopt the profession of selling 
meat, as more innocent, while at the same time enabling him 
to maintain his aged parents in comfort. He discoursed to him 
the Vyddka Gita , which explained fully how the conquest of 
mind was the means to the infinite knowledge that sages seek, 
and how this conquest can be practised as easily and more 
thoroughly at home than in the woods. The mind has to be 
coDquerred in the world, in which it is most beset by temptations, 
and this conquest is more thorough than the same effected in 
solitude, after renouncing the world, for the mind may regain 
its wonted wordly tendencies when a sufficient temptation should 
arise. The performance of duty supplies the necessary discip- 
line, for duty is ever disagreeable to the untamed mind. All 
this is to be read in the Mahabharata, that wonderful storehouse 
of wisdom. ****** 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


Sri Krishna says : — 

“Whomsoever I want to bless, his wealth I take away.” 
Is this nob queer ? But if it should be true likewise then indeed 
good reason is there that Sri Krishna, conceived as the teacher 
of the Gita, the song of self-conquest, should be the most un- 
popular deity in the whole Pantheon. Only he that loveth his 
soul more than his body, and has the knowledge that can sus- 
tain that love, can be a true Bhakta to such a deity. Now 
what is the good of poverty, how is it so valuable, that God 
should conceive it as the fittest boon to be granted to those 
whom he wants to bless, a boon not to be lightly granted, nor 
to imperfect bhaktas ? Now the virtues of adversity as a school 
of discipline are extolled by the greatest poet of England, 
Wordsworth, in his Ode to Adversity. In it man learns patience, 
fortitue, cheerfulness, content and steadiness. All these 
qualities presuppose knowledge which implies the capacity of 
taking broad views of the past and of the future. This capa- 
city depends upon experience. The more man undergoes 
misery, the more he knows its nature. Man can fortify him- 
self against suffering only by boldly submitting to misery. No 
man can learn to swim, to lord it over the waters, if he would 
have nothing to do with water until he could swim. So suffer- 
ings are but the mercies of the Lord. They spring from our 
own acts of course but it is the Lord that lies at the root of 
Icarma as of all things else. He is the Antarychnin. Hence unless 
man is purified by the fire of misery he is not fit to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven. The chastened heart alone can love the 
Lord with that love which knows no fear, nor distraction. Hence 
does the Christ say “ It is easier for a camel to enter through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter Heaven. This 
means a rich man who is attached to his wealth and has not 
renounced it, has not come to regard the wealth as belonging 
no more to him than to the beggar in the streets. He whose 
mind has stuck in the idea that he is the owner, cannot love 
God with an undivided love. All these things have to go. In 
one sense these sufferings are punishments meted out to us for 
our backslidings. But in another sense, in the sense that God 
is all, and does all things, these are lessons that the Merciful 
One compels man to loam in order that he bo fit for the highest. 
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THE SANKHYA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. 


This system of philosophy is one of the oldest of Indian 
systems. It is said to have been so called because its most 
characteristic feature is the Sankhya or analysis and elucidation 
of the twenty-five tatvas or principles to which all existence is 
reduced. The older section of this philosophy is termed Niris- 
vara Sankhya or atheistic Sankhya, as it does not recognise a 
universal spirit ; the later section is known as Sesvara or theis- 
tic Sankhya or Yoga. The founder of the former school is 
Kapila of whom we meet with several legends in the Rarnayana 
and the Puranas. The legends of Buddhism which appears to 
have been greatly indebted to the teachings of Kapila state 
that the hermitage of Kapila was situated on the borders of the 
Himalayas and the place was, therefore, named Kapilavastu. 
That was the place where the ancestors of Gautama Buddha 
established their residence a little later on. The Buddhistic 
works relate that Kapila was a contemporary of Sujata, King 
of Saketa or Ayodhya and lived about 300 years before the 
birth of Buddha. 

Kapila is said to have taught his doctrine to Asuri, who in 
his turn, imparted the teaching to Panchasikha. None of the 
works of these is now extant. The earliest and most 
authentic work on the system at present available is the San- 
khya Karika of Is vara Krishna. He is believed to have lived 
about the fifth century A.D. This work consists of 70 stanzas and 
gives a succinct account of the entire system ; it has been com- 
mented upon by Gaudapada, the teacher of Sankara. Another 
celebrated exposition of the doctrines of this school is to be 
found in the Sankhya-pra vachana of Vijnana Bhikshu, who is 
also thought to have lived in the 6th century A. D. Though 
the original work of Kapila is no longer extant, we find the 
influence of his teaching in almost all the later Sanskrit litera- 
l urn —the Mahabharata, Manu Smriti and the Puranas. 

Thai, the Sankhya was earlier than the Vedanta is seen 
liom flir fact that the Vedanta Sutras devote apart of the 
m • Mi,.! Adhyuyu to the refutation of the Sankhya doctrines. 
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The Vedanta appears to be the crowning effort of philosophic 
speculation in Iudia, a successful attempt to supplant the 
teachings of the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika, the Sankhya and 
the Yoga and the Karma Mimansa, which have all come to be 
regarded as more or less heterodox. The Sankhya is, how- 
ever, more heretical than all the other schools. For the other 
Schools accept the authority of the Scriptures unquestioningly. 
But the Sankhya, although it now and then refers to the 
Vedas — especially the Upanishads — rejects the authority of the 
Vedas when they clash with its own doctrines and quotes the 
scriptures only when they accord with its teachings. The 
Sankhya appears in fact to have been a philosophic reform, 
an attempt* to construct a system of beliefs without god or re- 
velation. The Sankhya was frequently in opposition to the 
Scriptures and maintained that the acquisition of truth is inde- 
pendent of caste or other distinctions and the highest know- 
ledge cannot be imparted by the Vedas. From this it is but 
one step to Buddhism, which is but a practical application of 
the tenets of the Sankhya. 

How then comes it that while Buddhism, which seems but 
an offshoot of Sankhya is vehementy denounced by all Hindu 
religious works, the Sankhya and its founder are not only 
mentioned with reverence but the teachings of the school are 
found to have exercised a profound influence on them ? To 
answer this question, we must have some idea of the essential 
doctrines of this school. These may be thus briefly sketched. 
The Sankhya is essentially dualistic. Two ultimate principles 
there are — matter and spirit. The spirit is not one ; but there 
are innumerable, individual spirits or souls, each independent 
of another. The spirits merely perceive, witness and think. 
Matter — called Mulaprakriti in its ultimate essence-undisting- 
uishable in its original nature, though consisting of the three 
qualities of Satva , rajas and tamas , is by nature active. It 
can therefore create, that is, develop itself by its activity into 
the several material things that have a name and a form; but 
being blind and void of intelligent action in the absence of 
spirit, it cannot dtrect its activity towards useful ends and 
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result of its uncontrolled energising would be a chaotic condition 
of things in which there would be no order, arrangement or 
design, The spirit, on the other hand, is a mere spectator with- 
out activity and hence cannot create. For creation the union 
of these two principles is therefore necessary, and it is by the 
reflection of the Purusha the intelligible principle on Prakriti 
the active principle that the creation of the world is effected. 
The analogy of the blind and the lame man can help us in 
understanding the situation to a certain extent. The blind man 
has sturdy legs and can walk but cannot see. lie will stumble 
and fall if he should try walking unaided. The lame man has 
eyes, can see and direct but cannot walk. So the lame man 
gets on the shoulders of the blind man, and the blind man, 
being directed by the other from above i is able to avoid pit- 
falls and obstructions and both are able to reach the goal by 
their co-operation. So also it is by the co-operation of Prakriti 
and Purusha that the world has come into being ; and the ob- 
jective world that we ste around us is the result of successive 
processes of evolution from the original, undifinable Prakriti or 
primeval matter, several stages, such as mahat , ahankara &c., 
having to be passed through before the subtle elements can 
become evolved into the gross material elements perceptible to 
the senses. The latter and grosser states are the effects of the 
earlier and subtler states which stand to the former in the rela- 
tion of causes ; so that, according to the Sankhya theory effects 
are simply the causes in a succeeding stage of evolution. This 
theory of the identity of cause and effect is known as Sat - 
karyavada. 

The chief end of man is to be emancipated from the tram- 
mels of samsara, to be freed from the miseries of almost endless 
births and deaths, which are brought about by the connection 
•f Purusha with Prakriti ; and the severance of this connection 
• mi bo secured only by a knowledge of the essential distinction 
In twrmn spirit and matter. 

Tl « Yoga system accepted most of these tenets and sought 
III »i • ••« w hat it regarded as the defects of the Sankhya. In 

did f U there must be, apart from th# innumerable 
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individual souls postulated by the Sankhya, a Supreme Soul 
also. For the creation of the world could not take place, if it 
depended upon a multitude of souls ; and the particular spirit 
on which creation depends must be all-wise and all-mighty ; 
for individual souls are troubled by worldly misery and do not 
possess the consummate wisdom which is required to accomp- 
lish creation. This spirit is Iswara. As Patamjali puts it in his 
Yogasutras: I — 24. 

SgSTfrarsTOTSTTSltr iw-' I 

Which is thus elucidated by one of his commentators 
the celebrated Bhoja, ruler of Dhar : 

rp^inr ijsrr, i smWf * 

fer^T^T: sufossn* i ferr^T- 

srctr ssustot: sreKrcr: i%: ftraft wj- 

*$3 ?! i g^w mfsparcr t%- 

i fwsrc::, fstPrefra.-, *r^3Prg:g;?;nr$ro: %- 

r% u 

Klesas are things that distress the mind, such as avidya 
and the like, which will be explained later on. (Avidya is, in 
the second adhyaya, defined as the notion that what is not spirit 
is spirit and the consequent attachment to things that are uot 
spirit ; this is said to be the root of all the afflictions that flesh 
is heir to) ; karma is action, right and wrong ; Vipakd is the 
fruits of Karma, such as birth, life and enjoyments ; asayaB 
are the tendencies born cf association, that lie in the mind till 
they ripen and fructify. All individual souls are subject to 
these afflictions so long as they remain unemancipated. That 
•particular Spirit that is, at no time, touched by these afflic- 
tions is Is’ vara, so called because, He can, if he merely wishes, 
grant deliverance to all the world/ 

And by profound devotion and love to Isvara one may 
attain to abstract meditation and its fruit, namely, emanci- 
pation ; as pointed out by Patamjali I — 23. 

which is thus elucidated by Bhoja Rajah. 
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srforaR ?nr (i e imz) RreiqgqrsR, *t- 

gRRrnrmrq- <re srqar Rqqg^n^ q^qR^gsRP rer- 
qr: afsiRnsigct srqqm <tcstiorr, smra: tT resre nreg 
^ st$w<ir: n 

Pranidhana is a kind of attachment to Isvara, a peculiar 
serving of Him, a surrender to Him of all one's actions without 
desiring the fruits, thereof, namely, material enjoyments, a 
dedication of all one's acts to that Supremo Guide. This is pre- 
eminently the means to the attainment of samadhi and its fruit 
(the fruit of Samadhi being ultimately emancipation from the 
thraldom of Samsara.) 

His wisdom is boundless: ftST ^Ir^frST (1-25) 

He, being unlimited by time, revealed the truth to the earliest 
seers ; gefamft g^: q?RR aRq’S^RO 

And therefore the evidences by means of which truth may 
be known are three, perception, inference and scriptures; and 
those truths which cannot be grasped either by the senses or 
by inference, those eternal truths which cannot be cognised by 
the limited faculties of man have to be learnt only though the 
scriptures which have been revealed to the earliest seers by the 
omniscient Isvara; and the Scriptures declare the mystic name 
of the Lord, meditation on which with intense devotion leads 
to final deliverance. 

In this wise is the Sankhya theory extended and modified 
in the Yoga. But the characteristic feature of the Yoga is not 
its theory (which accepting the standpoint of the Sankhya and 
its analysis of the subjective and the objective world has 
amended the theory by the postulates of God, Revelation and 
Faith) but its practice. Liberation from the trammels of Sam- 
sara is effected by knowledge of self. To acquire this know- 
ledge, a previous subjugation of the senses and the mind is 
necessary; and for the perfect control of the mind and the 
senses the yoga prescribes a set of rules, down to the regulation 
of the diet and recommends a course jof physical and mental 
discipline embracing several artificial contrivances such as keep- 
ing the body erect, maintenance of several postures {asanas}, 
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the regulation of breath and inhaling and expelling breath 
according to certain directions, selection of a quiet place &c. 
It is these practices that form the distinguishing feature of the 
Yoga. Perseverence in the course of yogic discipline leads in- 
cidently to the attainment of certain marvellous psychic powers 
such as second vision ( yogaja drishti) and finally results in the 
deliverance of the spirit from all material shackles. 

It must not be supposed that Patamjali was the first to dis- 
cover or prescribe this course of yogic discipline. On the other 
hand we find that yoga practices obtained even in the earliest 
times in the history of Aryan India, in the days of the Rig- 
Yeda; we find frequent references in the Rig-Veda to the 
attainment of great psychic powers by means of tapas 
or yogic discipline and also to the abuse of these powers by 
some evil minded people who embraced this psychic culture 
merely for its material benefits*. It is said of the Vasishthas, 
for instance, that with meditations of the heart they traversed 
the secret lore that has a thousand branches 1 2 . Indra and Soma 
are besought to hurt their bolt against the sorcerers, the witch- 
craft workers who worship false gods and triumph in arts of 
magic 3 . Those who practised great tapas during their lives be- 
came invincible through their tapas ; it is tapas that advanced 
them to heaven . 4 The Upanishads lay down that not by the 
eye, not by the mind is the nature of self grasped; but by the 
state which ensues, when the five organs of knowledge are 
withdrawn into the mind and the intellectual faculties cease to 
be active, the state which is called yoga, which is the firm keep- 
ing down of the senses. But yoga is a practice beset with diffi- 
culties as much as it has its furtherances and it behoves a man 
to be careful, therefore, when he begins it and not fall a victim 
to temptations and his heart's desires; for only when all the 
desires cease which are cherished in his heart does the mortal 
become immortal, does he attain unto Brahman even here. This 
alone is the teaching (of the Vedas .) 5 

(1) C. F. Rig Veda I, 179—2; III, 53—9; FII, 33—9; FII, 104; 
X, 14, 5 &c„ kc. 

(2) Rig Feda FII— 33; (3) FII— 104 ; (4) B. V. X, 154. (5) Kotha 

Up 0th Falli. 
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Self is oot comprehended by the senses or by devotion or 
by rites. On account of its subtle and at the same time infinite 
nature the Spirit passes the understanding of ordinary minds 
which are always affected by the senses ; but it is comprehend- 
ed by intellect purified through knowledge and Yoga. This 
knowledge is not the effect of reading or understanding the 
Vedas but is gained when the meaning of the Vedanta is under- 
stood and when Yoga is practised after renunciation of all 
worldly concerns( 6 ). 

Thus from the earliest times has the Virtue of Yoga been 
recognised and Yogic discipline been advocated as an indispen- 
sable means to the cognition of Self. But Patamjali was the 
first to draw up a systematic exposition of Yoga, its theory and 
practice ; and Yoga has thus come to be associated with his 
name. The theory of yoga he adopted from the Sankhya and 
modified it, in what manner we have already seen. For the 
practice he probably utilised the scattered materials and hints 
to be found in the several Upanishads and amplified and work- 
ed them up into a regular system, a series of graduated exer- 
cises in physical and spiritual culture fitted up with a theory 
adopted from the Sankhya and improved upon; and it was the 
popularity and the respect paid to the yoga that in our opinion 
mainly account for the reverence paid to Kapila and his system ; 
other causes also contributed towards the same result, the chief 
of them being the points of community that exist between the 
yoga and the Vedanta. These points may be thus briefly sum- 
marised. The nature of the Primeval Germ from which all 
material things that exist have come into being through succes- 
sive stages of creation is regarded alike, in almost all its 
attributes, in both the systems. Only the Vedanta terms the 
Primeval Germ Maya, whereas it is known a 9 Prakriti in the 
Sankhya. This original source of matter is considered inde- 
finable, in both the systems; regarded as having absolutely no 
difference of form, time or space and as consisting of the same 
three gunas, satva , rajas , tamas . Again, the order of evolu- 
tion of the material world from the original germ is almost the 
same in both the systems, barring a few minor differences ; and 
the theory of the identity of cause and effect ( Satkarya Vada ) 
is common to both. And then, the nature of the Soul is by 
both described alike, as diametrically opposed to matter, as 
pure knowledge without any distinctions. 


6. M-andaka Up. Ill 2. 


ON RAJA YOGA* 


Yoga literally means a joining, from yuj, join. In religion 
it means, the joining of the Jivatma to the Paramdtma- This 
joining means here identification, unification, destruction of 
distinctness. How can that be ? If man were really finite and 
distinct from the Paramatraan, then no amount of work can 
accomplish their identity. But in absolute truth,^ speaking 
apart from phenomena, man is really infinite, he is Vl 1 11 

and nitya, all-permeating and eternal. Death is for limited 

things- Man thinks himself finite and subject to death but he 
is not satisfied with that idea. He tries to rise above these no- 
tions. He tries every possible means of happiness and finds 
each of them to be worthless. He thinks that to be a king is 
to be perfectly happy- But when he actually becomes a king 
he finds that it cannot bo his final resting place. Kings have 
their own peculiar unhappiness. This was found by the Buddha. 
Old age, disease and death are the inevitable concomitants of 
life. So he wanted to renounce the world. His father tried 
to dissuade him, and he consented to remain on condition that he 
would grant three boons, namely, perpetual youth, health and 
life. His father confessed that these three things were not to 
be found in this world. Hence he tried to transcend the world. 
When he actually realises it, then 

nrerar murffcr. ■ 

« the heart-knot is snapped, all doubts are cleared and bis past 
actions die away, when the Highest is seen.” 

The first thing to know in order to realise the Truth is that 
you are ouly a dweller in the body, not the body itself. What 


•Founded on notes taken of a lecture delivered by Svarai Kamakrishnananda 
of the Sri Ramnkrighna Mission, Madras at Pudukkottai, on the 26th April 1905 
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Then true knowledge comes. The mind ceases to go out and 
its energy can be directed to the mystery of life, and it will be 
solved. This practice is called prdndydma , . This requires that 
the whole energy of the man should be conserved and not 
frittered away by means of sensual enjoyments. Man is usually 
adhoretas , his vital energies flow outward and downward rather 
inward and upward. He must become an urdhvaretas in order 
to succeed in pranayama. Otherwise man will be unable to 
control his mind and his practice of restraint of breathing 
will simply produce disease or madness. Hence chastity is re- 
quired; the seminal fluid must not be wasted. If man conserves 
his energies by chastity, brahmacharya^ then he can realise his 
own infinite nature. He can find that he is not limited by the 
body or by the senses He goes on step by step from the finite 
and diversified universe to the Infinite and undifferentiated 
Brahman, and he knows how that Brahman has become this uni- 
verse. So he gets control over all Nature, and rises above the 
power of phenomenal appearances. He becomes immortal, 
all-knowing and all-blissful. Fire cannot burn him. Nothing 
remains to him unknown. And no sorrow or pain can taint 
his bliss. No more hunger for knowledge, no more restless- 
ness for pleasure, but only an infinite peace. 

Instead of pranayama, ono can also resort to contemplation 
of the Deity, the perfect Being, as the means for steadying the 
mind, Isvara is free and perfect ; He is the ancient Teacher. 
He is not limited by time. To contemplate Him is to transform 
the mind little by little into an image of Isvara, growing 
more like him. Thereby the mind is abstracted from external 
objects and becomes habituated to steadiness. The name of the 
Deity is the Pranava , the sacred Vedic syllable. It imports 
the all-comprehensive, all-sustaining root, the Brahman. When 
the Pranava is meditated upon in this light, then man becomes 
perfect even as His Father in Heaven is perfect. 


(To be continued.) 


ON RAJA YOGA ( Continued ). 


The prandydtna has been made the centre of a system of 
exercise for the joining of the apparently distinct entities, the 
finite jiva , and the infinite Isvara , the F aramatman. Patau jali 
is the expounder of the system, called yoga , or liaja Yoga , or 
the Ashtanga Yoga . It consists of eight parts, each coming in the 
order in which Patanjali has mentioned it. The first two things 
are Yama and Niyama . Before these two parts of yoga are 
mastered, man connot successfully practise yoga. Some people 
attempt to achieve the highest by dwellingupon certain mystic 
syllables or spells, mantrams* They fail because they have not 
stopped the holes through which their energies leak away, are 
frittered away upon worldly affairs. Yama and Niyama are the 
two parts of the process of the stopping of these holes. Yama 
consists of ahimsa , satya , asteya and brahmacharya . Niyama 

consists of tapas, soucham , svddhydya and Isvara pranidhana • 
Ahimsa means the not injuring any living being in thought, 
word or deed, i e, perfect amity with all creation. Satya 
is the not swerving from the truth for any earthly reason. 
For whatever is is good A satya leads to disquiet, and he 
who wants to attain to universal peace must avoid disquiet 
in all possible forms. Asteya literally means not stealing- 
Here it includes all modes in which covetousness for a forbid- 
den object displays itself. To do wrong, to steal another s 
property, is to go against Nature, to strive to avoid by indivi- 
dual endeavour the incidence of Nature's spontaneous activity. 
Man must not be discontented, he must take whatever Nature 
gives. If Nature gives pleasure, all right, but if Nature gives 
suffering we must be quite as ready to take it cheerfully. It is 
the discontented man that envies his fellows and seeks to des- 
poil them of the good things that Nature showers upon them. 
Perfect resignation to the workings of Nature, to God's will, is 
the mark of the God-seeker. Then comes Brahmacharya, which 
is the most important of all. Ono must avert one's energies from 
the pravritti rndrga 3 and turn them back into oneself, in order 
o tread the steps of the Nivritti marga . Energy, virile power, 
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must not be wasted away on the evanescent ticklings of the 
senses. It must be conserved. Man must become an urdhvaretas > 
before he can hope to succeed in the investigation of the Sublime 
Truth. Dispassion, Vairagya , is the centre of these four. The 
Lord Sri Krishna while admitting to Arjuna the irreducibility 
of the mind in a general way, prescribes steadiness of practice 
and dispassion as powerful auxiliaries in the subjugation of the 
mind. The next four, which form the contents of Niyama, are 
modes of discipline, internal and external, intended to produce 
this vairagya. The first is Tapas ; it is the regulation of 
life so as not to allow the principle of pravritti to gain the 
upper hand. We should eat to live, but not live to eat. 
We must discipline the body and the mind by undergoing all 
possible courses of self-denial. Self-mortification is tapas. 
The Raj 08 a and Tdmasa elements of the body and mind are 
the cause of the disturbing and of the lethargic tendencies of 
the body and of the mind. These can be eliminated by the 
firm persistence in tapas. Food capable of exciting the senses, 
or of dulling the will and intellect, must be eschewed. Food of 
the former quality is rdjasa ; and food of the latter quality is 
tdmasa . Food that can sustain normal life, and rouse the intel- 
lect and the will is Sdttvika . Such proportions of such food 
as would be easily digestible may be taken ; for food which is 
sattvika when taken in moderate quantities is usually tarnasa 
if taken in excess. Another important point about tapas is that 
food must be taken with a view to sustain life, not with a view 
to indulge the palate. Then there are exercises, such as baths, 
japam , puja &c. Tapas in as many forms as possible must be 
undergone before the mind and body will be pure enough 
for lldja Yoga . If one has not undergone any tapas in this 
life, and yet succeeds in this yoga or in any yoga, know that 
he has undergone tapas in numerrous lives gone by. Soucha is 
the next thing. It means cleanliness. Both mind and body 
should be clean. (An unclean body is no true hindrance to one 
who has learned to look upon his body as non -self. But to one 
whose mind continually identifies itself with the body, cleanli- 
ness nl body is important. Whatever the mind thinks, that it 
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becomes. If yoh are thinking of a horse, your mind substance, 
the subtle matter that permeates the brain matter and nervous 
tissue, has surely assumed the horse-shape. This shape can be 
photographed upon a sensitive plate by the use of light rays ca- 
pable of penetrating gross matter such as bone and flesh and 
nerve, but capable of being obstructed by the mind-stuff. Now 
since the mind is constantly thinking of the body and identifying 
itself with the body, it is always assuming the body form. 
If the body is unclean, it will think of itself as unclean and 
will bo therefore te unclean. A healthy man can acquire 
disease actually by simply entertaining the notion that 
he has got a disease. Now the mind is naturally clean and 
pure and strong but by identifying itself with the body, it has 
become unclean and weak- The mind is not, in its real 
essence, gross and dull ; but has fallen into the illusory 
notion that it is gross and dull. So long as the mind has 
not learnt to dissociate itself from the body, bodily purity is 
very important as an auxiliary to mental purity. — K. L .) An 
unclean body is not capable of easy control. An unclean mind 
is like an unclean mirror and correct images cannot be formed 
inside it. An uncleau mirror distorts the image. The image 
of God that the mind tries to form is wrong, limited, distorted, 
if the mind is impure. So purity of mind is absolutely necess- 
ary. Lust, anger, discontent, covetousness, pride, envy, these 
are forms of mental impurrity. Dispasssion, and cheerfulness 
are the form of mental purity. (The forms of impurity of mind 
can severally be removed by the practice of their opposites. 
Lust can bo conquered by disgust, anger by love, discontent 
by content, pride by humility, and envy by benevolence. 
Blessed is he that finds reason to get disgusted with sensual 
enjoyments, for his mind will get pure. So Bhartrihari says 

Wo forbear to translate as wo are not sure of the tastes of 
our readers. And, again, 
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*ftt srf&atr % HS&sr gwr *reif : n 

The charms and graces of sportful maidens are but the 
work of Nature. Yet these same charms and graces catch the 
mind of the fool. The colour of the rose is but the result of 
Nature s forces ; yet does the bee lose its senses over it, from 
ignorance. 3 '* So the wise man values female beauty lightly. He 
also learns to regard it with fear. For, 

rrrTiifqtwcT^- 

r: sfrcrsr *? 

*rt% n 

,f She, this cruel one, appears lovely like a river, with 
forming folds like waves over the navel, with breasts well 
formed like a chakravdka couple, and face shining forth like 
a lotus ; if one does not wish to be drowned in the ocean of 
worldly seeking, let one keep aloof . 33 Well does the poet regard 
lust as a snare. 

RHrftcr 

strstost srar^rerr i 
wr jr- rtsTR^ w 

,f The fisherman whose flag is a fish has spread in this 
ocean, the world, the net which is called ‘ woman 3 . Here- 
with he quickly catches and pulls out the fishes, men who run 
after the flesh of her underlip, and cooks them in the fire, 
infatuation. Oh thou way-farer, my mind, do not roam about 
m the forest, woman's frame, which is impassable with the 
hills, breasts. There, inside, is lurkingthe thief known as 
Cupid . 33 Woman catches the mind of man. Freedom is lost, 
and tortures are the inevitable result. Hence the sage says 
^H*TRcT cR^Rcr«5T^RRT 
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^T^RT T%$raHT% *Rf * II 

“ Happy are they, and they alone, whose minds ar© not 
affected by the sight of the wide-eyed, tender-looking ones, 
with breasts resisting and full in the flush of youth, and the 
tripl© fold sparkling over the wan belly . 33 Happy are they 
who, by knowledge, realise the vanity of enjoyments and the 
worthlessness of pride. Contentment, the forerunner of spiri- 
tual calm comes only to those who have transcended these 
vanities. Self assertiveness is the cause of anger and pride. 
But-if we realise that our concerns are nothing as compared to 
those of the Universe, and that our abilities are nothing as 
compared with the potency of Cod, then love and humility 
come, and anger and prido vanish. — /v*. L ) Another thing 
forming part of Niyama is SvAdbyAyk This means study. 
(Life is a thing usually controlled by instinct. Man, civilized 
man, arrogates to himself the solo possession of reason and 
denies it to brutes. But a very little experience is sufficient} to 
show that this is more arrogance. Man is really guided by 
instinct in all matters. What are his passions but the stereoty- 
ped forms and modes of his brute-instinct. Man does not 
usually know the world in which he lives. He does not know the 
bodies gross and subtle, which he uses in his dealings with 
the phenomenal world. He does not know himself. Hence the 
need for study, constant unremitting study. The sage Narada 
is described in the preface to the Bamayana as devoted to 
tapas and Svadhyaya. The more man studies, the more does 
the spirit of enquiry get accentuated, and even when not act- 
ively engaged in study, his mind carries on the inquiry by 
analysis of himself and his actions, until there is formed 
inside the mind a conscience capable of controlling his nidimd 
instincts and directing them in the channels discovered l»y 
reason. This conscience is most important. It is tin* elmmui 
in man that sustains all efforts for improvement. Mioly mi «» 
great educator of conscience. Long accepted view* of life e 
exploded by the vigorous prosecution id tln» ImvomI qinl mhim 
that study stimulates. Study exciter* nml develnp« Mm p mimimu 
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for knowledge that is innate in man. He who has no such 
yearning cannot have the least chance of succeeding in Yoga. 

He must get dissatisfied with the present in order to strive for 
the future. He who does not realise that what is now know- 
ledge to him is ignorance from the point of view of his ideal 
self and that he is a sleeper in respect to that ideal 
knowledge. He must awake. Study is the awakener. — K. L .) 

The next in order is Isvara pranidbana. This is the most 
important of all. (It supplies the centre round which all human 
activity can safely revolve- Awakeness to God’s eternal 
presence is not a mere part of morality or of the perfect life. It 
is the one thing that lies at the root of all virtue, all endeavour 
and all happiness. Man must realise that the Principle of 
Life is One and all-permeating and he must learn perfect faith 
in the existence thereof. Otherwise his thought and activities 
get frittered away for want of hope. Gud is the Hope and the 
anchor — K . L .) These are necessary preliminaries. Without them 
man cannot have that steadiness which is an essential factor to 
the success of any enterprise whatever. This enterprise, Raja u 
Yoga, is an enterprise not to be lightly undertaken. It is the v 
enterprise of all enterprises, it is the enterprise of life against 
death. How can one whose heart is fixed in sleep, in bondage, find 
the full life, the liberty thatis inalienable? Yoga cannot be prac- 
tised^with the least profituntil the two first steps have been taken. 

The seeker then can turn his attention to the physical 
means adopted for producing mind-quiescence. The breath is 
to be controlled for this purpose. To help this physical prac- 
tice some correction of the posture is needed. Our ordinary 
posture of body is unhealthy, abnormal and a bar to the 
enterprise. Onesided activity of mind and body has resulted 
in a stunted, jerky sort of breathing. Hence one has to 
train onself to a normal posture, which gives free play to 
the lungs, and, by putting the natural forces of the body into 
equilibrium, removes dangers and makes success possible. Rules 
for dsana are given in the Yoga treatises. But the general 
rule is , that which gives steadiness and eas© 

to body is the right posture. Poise is the law of posture. 
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When This has been done then the fourth step, prdndydma, 
becomes easy. We can have only a general idea of the course. 
The difficulties in the practice are often due to imperfect mastery 
of the preliminary elements. Firstly the breath has to be ren- 
dered rhythmical so as to correspond to an equilibrium of the 
mind. Then the various parts of the breathing process have to 
be gradually modifiod. The usual breathing consists of three 
parts. The empty lungs are first filled, the air so taken in is 
retained for a time and then thrown out. These three parts 
are known as piiraka, (the filling in), kumbhaka , (the reten- 
tion}, and rechaka , (the emptying). The object of the yogi 
is to increase the duration of the second part gradually so 
that perfect rest of lungs might be produced. If this is attempt- 
ted to be done forcibly and abruptly, disease is the result; 
but if the same is done gradually , then the vital energies tend 
to be abstracted from its usual channels. These usual channels 
are the sexual organs and the stomach. Common man has his 
idea of happiness fixed on objects cognizable by these. When 
breath is reduced, these energies are conserved, and they rise 
to higher plans of consciousness, the emotional and intellectual 
planes. But first of all the mind must cease to go out after 
external objects ; otherwise these energies will leak away and 
even pranayama would be impossible. So the next thing is 
pratyahara, the withdrawing of the mind from phenomenal 
manifestations, and the directing it inward. Bat the mind is 
never quiet it is always thinking of something. It can never 
remain in a negative attitude. So the next thing is dhyana , 
the contemplation of some object of thought, an abstract 
principle or a concrete form, such as a murti of Isvara. The 
object may be anything whatever, provided the mind is not 
thereby drawn out at once on the plane of the five senses. 
Here the mind does not like to stop. It has inherited an invin 
cible predilection for friskiness. The mind has been indulged 
by Us in this respect and, like a spoilt child, requires discipline) 
before it will give up its monkey ways. This concentration is 
nailed Dhdrana, It requires great effort. When the mind is 
thus kept steady, a time comes when it will remain in that 
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state for a time without any effort at all. That stage is samddhi 
subdued conciousness. There is an ease and lightness felt and 
a freedom from bondage of all sorts. Misery and ignorance 
are not found to exist there. Perfect bliss is realised. Now 
the yogi becomes superior to all circumstances. He can be 
crucified, and yet remain in samadhi, or functictfi in the pheno- 
menal plane regardless of pain. It requires no effort on his 
part to bless his enemies. He has no enemies. He is above 
all dualities. No heat, no cold, no pleasure, no pain, no life, 
no death, no knowledge, no ignorance, no love, no hate, no 
fear, no hope, but an eternal bliss and knowledge. 

This is the same for all systems of religion. The ideas that ^ 

the Yogi begins with may be different according as he is a dua- 
list or a monist. But the steps are the same essentially, and 
the end is identically the same. The Dualistic seeker looks to 
God for help, looks up to Him as Father or as Mother, and 
thus acquires confidence. The more the worshipper keeps 
steady in his devotion, the more does he become superior to 
fear. He finally acquires all the attributes of the God-bead 
He feels like God in the end, and his bliss goes on becoming 
more and more intense, until he merges in the God-idea. The . 
monist seeker is bolder. He stands upon his knowlege of the 
truth, and boldly strives to realise in practice the identity that 
he knows to exist between the finite and the Infinite, the weak 
and the strong. 

The whole rests upon tho sacrifice of the pravrittis of the 
mind, upon Yama and Niyama. Without these, Yoga is im- 
possible. But with these, a month’s practice will do, for the 
accomplishment of the highest purpose of Raja Yoga. A single- 
minded devotion is necessary for tho achieving of this 
perfection. 

He who has succeeded in this Yoga needs no books any 
more. He can know anything and everything first hand by 
the mere exertion of his will. Though still living in the world 
and partaking of its joys and sorrows, he is above taint. Like 
the drop of water on the lotus leaf, he is not affected by con- 
tact with the external world His mind has merged into con- 
sciousness, and though it returns to the phenomenal plane now 
and then, it cannot be bound in the, snares of ignorance any 
more. The remnant of the odour subsisting from the past 
causes it now and then to emerge from consciousness, but this 
odour* which is due to karma, decays rapidly, and then the 
soul is fully free. 
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PUB ANAS 

THEIR GENESIS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE: — 


The religious literature of Aryan India discloses several 
distinct layers — each differentiated from the rest by certain 
well-defined characteristics. These several strata in the order 
cf their chronological sequence are: — * 

1. The Samhitas. 

2. The Brah manas. 

3. The Aranyakas and the Upapishlds. 

4. The kalpa sutras in their threefold aspect of 
Srauta, Dharma and Grihya. 

5. The Sutras of the six dars'anas. 

6. The Puranas. 

Tho earliest works now extant are the Samhitas of the 
Vedas. Samhita means a compilation. Most of these Samhitas 
were compiled by itrishna Dvaipayana Vyftsa whom our tradi- 
tions place sometime before tho commencement of the Kali era 
Next come the Brah manas which presuppose the Bharata war 
which, according to our traditional accounts, synchronises with 
the close of the third age. Then come the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads, which together with the two former constitute 
our revealed literature. . Then we have the kalpa*sutras. Most 
of these kalpa sutras must have been antecedent to the sutras 
of the several darsanas or schools of philosophy and must have 
been divided from them by centuries. One or two works of 
the former class may have been of later date than some of the 
works of tho latter class. For instance, Apastamba, one of 
the very latest of the kalpa sutra writers and divided by cen- 
turies from Baudhayana of the same school is assigned by that 
eminent scholar Dr. Buhler to a date not later than the third 
century B. C, and he refers in his sutras to tho Mimftmsn and 
the Vedanda schools of philosophy. But it would bo a mi tuico 
to suppose that all the kalpa sutras were written about Hourly 
the same time. For Asva%ana ono of thol «in Ijn M Juilpu 
sutra writers is said to liav# been tjm dnuuplo of Snimiika 
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PURANAS* 


whom our traditions speak of as the priest of Janamejaya Parik- 
shifca. Asvalayana’s kalpa sutras must therefore have been 
written earlier by centuries than all the philosophic sutras. 
This is not the place to enter into a detailed examination of 
this controversy; but it may be safely said that the kalpa, sutras 
as a class are considerably earlier than the philosophic sutras* 
And the Puranas in their extant recensions must bo placed cen- 
turies after the sutras of the Darsanas. 

All unprejudiced students of our literature will grant the 
accuracy of this chronological sequence. Western scholars 
hold that the development of religious (thought in India has 
followed the law of natural evolution and from 'tho babblings 
of an infant race* which are to be met with in t he Samhitas 
the Indo-Aryans gradually advanced to the highest heights 
of speculative thought. Quite recently Rev. Maurice Phillips 
has advanced the theory that the course of religious thought 
in India has been uniformly downward and not upward — de- 
terioration and not evolution. But we hold that the law of 
ebb and flow — of flux and reflux — has been at work in our 
national literature. The following considerations will, we hope, 
briefly explain our position. 

in the Samhitas, amidst much genuine poetry, we meet 
with a sure instinct towards God, a sure and supersensuous 
grasp of things divine, a divine afflatus Unit has seized eternal 
verities with unerring vision and justifies our assuming an 
inspired origin for them. But when we come to the next 
stratum we meet with much groping in the dark and much 
floundering in the mire. The Prnhnuinas speculate on the 
meaning of the hymns; bill, some of these speculations are 
characterised by a credulous simplicity and ignorant presuming. 
They abound in fanciful etymologies and fanciful interpreta- 
tions. Here then we havo the ebb of our literatare. 



Then came the third period-n period of flow. The Upanishads 
set aside the interpretations of the Brahmanas and claimed to be, 
as they really were, the reliable exponents of Vedic theosophy. 
The most sublime conceptions of theology, cosmology and es- 
chatology that had been succinctly set forth in the Samhitas 
were expounded in melodious and sublime language and in a 
manner that justified their claim that- the real teaching of the 
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Vedas had come to them through a direct' succession of seers. 
After such intellectual splendour, who could have dreamt of a 
relapse? But there was the law of flux and reflux at work. 
There now succeeded a period of formalities and observances 
which found expression in the kalpa sutras. Ceremonies were 
insisted on and took the place of real knowledge. 

Then came a re-action which ushered in a rational enquiry 
into the methods of inference and the estimation of evidence 
and an application of the canons of ratiocination to the inter- 
pretation of the pre-existing material ; and the result was a 
number of systems of philosophy which respected honest differ- 
ences of opinion and each of which basing its enquiries on the 
inspiration of the Vedas enunciated a set of doctrines, conson- 
ant, in its view, with the teaching of the Vedas. Thus came 
into existence the Sutras of Kanada and Gautama, of Kapila 
and Patanjali, of Jaimini and Badrayana. Precision and 
accuracy were the aims of these sutras ; and yet what does the 
next layer of our literature — the Puranas — disclose ? Hopeless 
confusion and inextricable maze. Verily then the law of ebb 
and flew is of wider application than we suspected. 

The latest phase of the development of religious thought 
in India is thus represented by the Puranas. The term Puranas 
then is a misnomer. As they say in Latin lucus a non lucendo . 
The Puranas are modern garbled versions of older truths and 
legends, and yet they call themselves old. The/ are not very 
reliable. They served a purpose once and splendidly they served 
us. They serve a purpose now also; but let this not deceive us 
into thinking that they are the most faithful exponents of 
Vedic truths. In many places they defy history, geography, 
and science ; they play with these dangerous weapons and the 
result of this interference has been national superstition. We 
now swear by everything puranio. We ignore, or care not to 
know, the teaching of the higher culfcus ; and the result is that 
orthodoxy has become synonymous with crass superstition and 
introlorance of truth. 

It is a serious charge that we bring against the Puranas. 
We will hero give one or two facts in support of our position. 
The Puranas attempt a history of Magadha. Of course they 
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do not think much of copying particular portions wholesale 
from one another. The Vishnu Purana is about the best of 
them and we will see what it says. 

The most celebrated of the Brihadratha dynasty, it says 
was Jarasandha, his son was Sahadeva, his son is Somapi; his, 
son will be Srutavat, The Purana then predicts 1000 years 
for the Brihadrathas and then the Pradyotas will reign for 138 
years and then the ten Saisunagas will reign for 302 years. So 
that from Jarasandha, the contemporary of Krishna, to Maha- 
Nanda, the last of the Saisunagas, it comes to 1500 years. Then 
the Purana says “Nanda the rich will come to the throne, he and 
his sons will reign for a hundred years; the Brahman Ivutiiya 
will place Chandragupta on the throne; his son will bo Bindu- 
sara and his son will be Asokavardhana.” We need not pro- 
ceed with the extracts; but we shall see how this account is un- 
reliable and audaciously assumes a prophetic tone. According 
to this account 1600 years are supposed to intervene between 
the time of Jarasandha a little antecedent to the Bharata war 
and Asoka whose date, thank God, we have ascertained beyond 
any possibility of doubt (through his edicts) to be third century 
B. C. Thus according to the Vishnu Ptmitni the Bharata war 
must have been fought about 2000 B. (>. or a little lower down. 
But towards the close of the very chapter where all these pre- 
dictions have been so confidently raude if says --“From the birth 
of Parikshit t<? the coronation of Nnndit it. is to bo known that 
1015 years have elapsed.” As if this wore not enough, it says 
“When a lunar asterisra is seen lit an equal distance from the 
first stars of the Saptarshi Mandnla, the seven rishis will conti- 
nue in that conjunction ter 100 years. At the birth of Pari- 
kshit they were on Magha; when they are in conjunction with 
Purvashadha, Nanda will begin to reign.” Now from Magha 
to Purvashadha there are 10 asterisras. Therefore 1000 years 
must have elapsed between Parikshit and Nanda. Thus in the 
same chapter there are two accounts — (1) a detailed account of 
the several kings scrupulously enumerated and the several dy- 
nasties that succeeded eacli other, with precise dates — total 
duration from Jarasandha to Nanda, 1500 years. (2) Towards 
the close of the very chapter it says that the total duration from 
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Parikshit, who was not far removed from the Bharata war, to 
Nanda is 1015 and this statement is supported by an astrono- 
mical dictum. There is yet a third account. In another place 
the same Purana says that with the death of Krishna was usher- 
ed in a new age — the Kaliyuga, and according to our calculatiou 
3000 years should have elapsed between the Bharata war and 
Nanda. 


Such are the contradictions of one of the best of the 
Puranas. It is not with history alone that they take such liber- 
ties. They dabble in Geography, Astronomy and other scien- 
ces, with pretty much the same result. And the average Brah- 
man takes these lucubrations for gospel, regards them as part 
and parcel of his religious faith and denounces as an infidel 
any one who ventures to question their accuracy. Surely not 
a very enviable state of things. 

Many of our present day superstitious practices and ob- 
servances can be traced to the Puranas. But the fault lies not 
so much with them as with us. They were not meant to super- 
V cede history or geography, astronomy or science. Their aim is 
‘haggada’ — not historic or scientific accuracy. Their sole object 
is homiletic teaching, and for this purpose they press into their 
service whatever materials they can lay hold on. The shadow 
of the earth may screen the sun and the moon and cause or 
cause cot # the eclipse for aught they care. But there is the 
awe-inspiring phenomenon of such powerful bodies as the sun 
and the moon sharing the fate of humble mortals and meekly 
bowing their heads to an over-ruling Destiny that subjects them 
to a temporary obscuration. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
the moralist and he does not fail to make use of it. He has his 
tale — any tale, provided his hearers can swallow it, — to explain 
the event and winds up with a moral. What matters it to him 
how the phenomenon was really brought about ? That is not 
his province. He had to impress a lesson; he has done it and 
there ends the matter. 

Viewed ffom this standpoint, the Puranas stand a fair 
chance of a favourable verdict. And it is the only standpoint 
from which we should judge of them. We do not condemn a 
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guod novel, simply because it does not tally with history in all 
the details. So also, if the Pur&n&s are not scientifically accu- 
rate, the fault should not be laid at their door. 

lhere were Purari&s amoDg us from very early times but 
not m their present form and proportions. The Gopatha Brah- 
mana makes mention of the Puranas. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(.II Prap. 9 Anuv.) mentions Itihdsds, Furanas, and Kalpa. 
Sayana understands by Itihdsa works like the Mah&bharata, by 
Puranas passages in the Brahmanas relating to creation and by 
Kalpas, Kalpasutras. Sayana’s comment would seem to imply 
that at the time of the Aranyaka there were works like the 
Mahabharata and the Kalpasutras but there was no distinct 
class of works called Puranas and what was called Purana 
meant only certain passages in the Brahmanas, which, by the 
time of Apastamba before the third century B. C, had develo- 
ped into a separate branch of literature; for, we find Apastamba 
in his Dbarmasutra quoting from a work of this class,— the 
Bhavishyat Purana. And long before the time of Amarasimha, 
a contemporary of Kalidasa, the Puranas must have assumed" 
respectable proportions, as, in his lexicon, he defines the Purana 
as a work which contains an account of the original creation, 
of the secondary creation by Brahman, of the manvantaras, of 
the lines of heroes and of their history. Much of this Puranic 
activity we owe to the ascendancy of Buddhism in India about 
the fourth and .the fifth centuries A. C. Buddhism was not 
then the simple faith promulgated by its founder. It had 
grown and deteriorated; great credulity, a pompous adoration 
of Buddhist relics, performance of miracles by Buddhist priests 
who pretended to have supernatural powers, polemical discus- 
sions and spirited controversies which learned Buddhist priests 
held everywhere with the exponents of the older Brahman faith, 
the erection and consecration of huge superstructures in honour 
of Buddha were some of the characteristics of this period, and 
there were to be seen on all sides the marks of Buddhist triumph 
the chaityas and monuments, the dhatu-garbhas or the re- 
positories for the relics, the stupas or triumphal pillars and 
convents flourishing under the munificent patronage of th e 
Rajas whose bounty had once flowed in the channels of Brah- 
manic charity. The Buddhists narrated stories from their 
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legends. A literature of this class — *Jataka tales they Were 
called — had sprung into existence. These tales took a firm 
hold on the mind of the people. The Brahmans now awakened 
from their lethargy and tried to regain their lost ascendancy. 
^ They sought to recover their lost ground by the narration of 
fascinating religious tales. There were the older traditions that 
had come down from the Brahmana literature and that had 
gathered strength as different conceptions became mixed up and 
as each family or school added its own legends. These materi. 
als were ready to hand irw the Puranas and these Pur&nas were 
worked up into marvellous tales of miracles and wonders that 
were calculated to catch the fancy of the /man in the street* 
and arrest the progress of Buddhism. Saivites like Jnana Sam- 
bandha went about preaching the doctrines of the Saivite cultus 
and converting and vanquishing in debate the learned expound- 
ers of the Buddhist persuation. In this struggle Buddhism fell 
. and Puranic Brahmanism won the day; the temples overthrew 
the chaityas and the Puranas, the Jataka tales. 

It is not however, to Buddhistic influence alone that the 
^ Puranas owe their present dimensions. About the commence- 
W ment of the Christian erat, if not much earlier, the 

* Prof. A. Webor onoo maintained with much needless erudition and 
very little logic that the RAmayana was based on one of the Jataka tales. Dr. 
Burnell tossed up his cap and hurraed the doctor ! Lassen was not sure the 
learned doctor had carried his point; but the doctor knew better ! The late 
lamented K. T. Telang thought it worth his while to write a rejoinder at some 
length; but the doctor could not be convinced ! How could he? 

We are glad to note that sounder sense and rational criticism are beginning 
to prevail in the continent under the inspiration of broad-minded scholars like 
Dr. Bulher and Prof, Jacobi. 

f Mr. R. 0. Dutfc is of opinion that the Hindu trinity as Brahtna, Vishnu 
and Rudra was unknown to Mann in the 1st century before or after ChriBt. But 
we may point out one or two facts against this view. 

Karikala Chola was a famous ruler of the Chola kingdom. His date hag 
been fixed beyond doubt to bo about 50 A. D. In the Purctnandrw , a Tamil 
classical, anthology, we have songs made by Contemporary poets in honour of 
Kari K&la. In these songs we have numerous references to some of the legends 
about Siva and Vishnfi. If Tamil literature of the 1st century A. I). should 
bo Maturated with Puranic conceptions, we leave it to the eloqnant historian 
of ancient ludia to guess the antiquity of the Puranic Trinity. For further 
details wo refer our readers to the able articles in the Madras Review of 
Mr* Kftnuknsnbhni Pil lay Avergal b. 1, b. l. on ‘The Tamils Kightocn hundred 
ves th ngo’j*. 
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ordinary people were in possession of tne Puranic concep- 
tions of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. In course of time, Vishnu 
and Siva superceded the deities of the vedic Pantheon, and 
these gods came each to have a body of votaries throughout 
the land, who claimed the relative superiority for the god they 
affected. The sectarian spirit thus engendered gave rise to 
many schisms and differences ; each party tried to strengthen 
its position by scriptual authority. Thus sectarian Upanishads 
* came into existence, extrolling Hari or Hara and expounding 
the particular tenets of these sects; # and the Puranas which 
already contained legends relating to these gods were all the 
more easily tampered with to raise up the one or to pull down 
the other. Our people seem to have had no scruples with 
regard to such literary forgery-and in the name of religion! 
The elasticity of the orthodox conscience with regard to this 
point is evidenced by the ease and rapidity with which, even 
at this date, any number of sthala puranas can be made to 
order. v : 

Such then appears to have been the origin and growth of 
the Puranas. Just as majestic rivers like the Ganges, when 
traced up to their source, are seen to be but insignificant 
streams and as they proceed on their way, tributary after tri- 
butary joins its waters to them and expands their bulk and 
proudly tossing up their waves they roll on seething and foam- 
ing unconscious of their humble origin, so the Puranas whose 
faint beginnings are seen in stray passages of the Brahmanas 
have gone on gathering strength apd material in their onward 
march of time till at last revelling in very extravagance they 
have usurped the authority of the Revelation that gave them 
birth and reign supreme over the minds of the descendants of 
the Vedic Ristis. 

A Purana is thus an Qlla podrida. Its contents are mot- 
ley in character. Some of the stories can be referred to the 
poetry of the Rig Samhita. The legends of the churning of 
the ocean and the discovery of Amrita, the fight between Indra 
and the Asura Vritra, the rape of A.haiya, the measuring of 
the three worlds by Vishnu and several other stories are the 
songs of the Vedic bards clothed in gorgeous robes by the 
fertile imagination of the Pauranika. this*is the* \$ew of 
Yaska the earliest Vedic scholiast. 


PURANAS ( continued ). 


It is interesting to trace the gradual development 
of Puranic conceptions from their primitive sources in the 
Samhitas. Cox has, in his mythology ■ of the Aryan nations , 
endeavoured to show how many of these concepts were the 
common property of the Aryans before their dispersion from 
their original home * and how a few simple facts of natural phe- 
nomena were, in course of time, elaborated into the myths of 
later ages. A vast and as yet but slightly explored field lies 
before Sanskrit scholars and a comparison of Puranic with 
Vedic ideas will show how the most grotesque conceptions will 
be found to rest on a rational basis. 

But the Brahmana literature will be found, to be the main- 
stay of the Puranas. The Brahmana literature may be roughly 
divided into two kinds (1) fa'ft or injunctions, such as 
and (2; or illustrations inculcating 

tlie necessity and importance of the injunctions laid down. 
These Arthavadas are sub-divided into three kinds (I) Guna- 
vada explaining the utility of the rules (2) Anuvada servmg 
to support a rule by other reasons and (3) Bhutarthanuvada 
illustrating a.. rule by a reference to past events. Thus for 
purposes of Arthavada, a variety of materials was pressed into 
ser vice — folklore, legends and traditions and floating reminis- 
cences of bits of history. These materials were taken up by 
the Puranist, together with such others as had come into exis- 
tence at later times, and were shaped .in a manner that was 
suited to make them serve the needs of the haggadist,. The 
Buddhists tried to secure the sympathies of the people' by 
stories based on tljese. models. The Brahmans would not bo 


* The most recent investigations are disposed to roRard lie- rneinl nltlnil y 
of the Hindus and tho Europeans with distrust. Tho fain of I'iIn, the 

cherished and accepted theory of Western scholar*, "how- wind 

foundations' their other and less favoured conjecture. """ 
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outdone by their heretical brethren and in this mutual action 
and reaction the Puranas gained considerably in quantity though 
at the expense of quality. 


There yet remains another source which exercised a power- 
ful influence on the development of the Puranas. ThG higher 
conceptions of Indian theosophy were beyond the grasp of 
the many and so an easier method had to be adopted which 
could influence the man in the street and minister to his spirit- 
ual needs. Thus the Bhaktimarga came into vogue and Vishnu 
with his several incarnations and Siva came to supercede the 
earlier Vedic concepts. Many of the older truths which in their 
abstract form could not be assimilated by the people were 
allegorised and expressed in a symbolical form. A rivalry 
sprang up between these deities and their votaries vied with 
one another in relating stories calculated to raise the one above 
the other. 



This symbolic representation has been useful in one way 
though it has not been an unmixed good. It has preserved the 
germs of truth from total extinction and can be made to yield 
valuable lessons by one who can read through the lines. But 
those who can grasp abstract truths can learn them much bet- 
ter in their original form. Again there is the danger of over- 
doing symbology and many, carried away by a fatal fascina- 
tion for symbolic interpretations, have allegorised genuine his- 
tory into ethical concepts. And Western scholars, following 
this lead, have reduced llama and Sita, Arjuna and Droupadi 
to abstract ideas and have ventured to doubt the historicity of 
the events related of them. This would certainly be a very 
great loss to us. 

Again the common people fail to grasp the significance of 
things which are meant to be symbolical, and in their inability 
to distinguish between fact and fiction take allegory for history 
and vice versa , apparently much to their own satisfaction but 
much to the prejudice cf the real spirit of these writings. 





These facts will explain how the Puranas will be very dis- 
appnfYiting to a historian, a scholar or a scientist, why Prof* 
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Max Muller remarks, (t In the Puranas the confusion exceeds 
all bounds and the original germs of sense are smothered 
beneath a thick layer of mere nonsense”. But let us remember 
that the Puranas served a purpose once. They acted as a power- 
ful check against the inreads of Budhism. They have also 
their own use now. As tales inculcating religious and moral 
truths they are good in their own way and to a particular class 
of readers. But when they have usurped the place of all 
science and all knowledge, when they seek to minister to the 
religious needs of the people to the exclusion of our higher and 
more authoritative literature such as the Samhitas and the 
Upanishads, when their teaching— their superstition— regulates 
the every day life of the modern Brahman, when in many cases 
their surface and ordinary meaning leads to ignorance and con- 
fusion and utter disregard of higher verities, (though symbology 
may endeavour to dress the puranic matter in a palatable man- 
ner), when they do all this in the name of the sublime teaching 
of pur Samhitas and Upanishads, then it is time to recognise 
their real scope and significance and rely more than we do now 
* on the revelation of the hymns and the Upanishads whose 
unassailable position on the adamantine rock of truth is coming 
to be more and more recognised by all the thinkers of Europe 
and America. 
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Yajur Veda — we mean the terra — is more familiar than 
the other Vedas to the average Brahmans in Southern India. 
For most of the Bramans here are, or more often are the des- 
cendants of, Yajurvedddhydyms. We shall therefore give a 
short sketch of Yajurvedic literature and begin with that branch 
of it which is more in vogue here than the other 9 viz, the Black 
Yajus or Krishna Yajurveda. 

The Yajurveda is the Veda of sacrifices. It contains rules 
and Mantras for the entire circle of sacrifices. The Sama Veda 
has sole reference to the Soma, yaga. The Rigveda also, in so 
far as it may be said to deal with any system of sacrifices, 
mainly refers to the same. Butrin the Yajurveda wo have an 
elaborate exposition of the entire sacrificial ceremonial. This 
is why it has been studied by the Brahmans more frequently 
than the other Vedas and why it has been regarded by them as 
even superior to the Rig Veda. Vidyaranya for instance says 

in his introduction to the commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita, 
“ The Rig Veda and the Sama Veda are like fresco-paintings, 
while the Yajurveda represents the wall on which they stand”. 

European scholars, however, will hardly grant the superi- 
ority to the Yajurveda. Sacrifices can have to them nothing 
more than an antiquarian interest, and the minute and weari- 
some details of ceremonial lore are likely to present innumer- 
able difficulties in the way of foreigners who have no means of 
personally observing the intricate rules in their actual operation. 
They thus find the Rigveda far more valuable as a literary and 
historic document and far more interesting from an aesthetic 
point of view. But the Brahmans, however, as noted above, 
have regarded the Yajurveda with, if possible, greater vener- 
ation and a distinct department of Sanskrit literature — namely 
the Purva Mimamsa — is based on this Veda. 

Western scholars have regarded the Rig Veda as earlier 
than the other Vedas, probably because most of the Riles in the 
other Vedas are to be found in the Rig V eda. But convincing rea- 
sons have not as yet been advanced for this view. Indian tra- 
dition states that all the Vedas were compiled by Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa a little before the commencement of the Kali 
Yuga and each of them was taught to a particular disciple. So 
states the Vishnu Purana and we see no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement. The riks themselves were given out 
to the world at various dates and such of them as are common 
to the various Vedas cannot have come into existence, at one 
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time for the Rig. Veda and another time for the other Vedas. 
The prose passages in the Black Yajurveda which explain the 
mantras must certainly be of later date than the mantras them- 
selves and if this is all that is meant by western scholars when 
they assert that the Rig Veda is the oldest we can have no 
contention with them. 

The Yajurveda is extant in two recensions. One of them 
is called the Black or Krishna Yajurveda and the other known 
as the white or S'ukla Yajurveda. Each of them has its own 
Samhita, its own Brahmana, its own Aranyakas and Upani- 
shads. Now the question naturally arises, why there should 
be two Yajurvedas, whereas there is only one of each of the 
others. The traditional explanation as given by the Vishnu 
and other Puranas is this. The Yajurveda was taught by 
Vyasa to Vais'ampayana. Vais'ampayana had a great many 
pupils and was teaching them this Veda. Once a conference 
of sages was held on mount Meru and V ais atnpayana had given 
his word that he would attend it but failed to do so. He had 
therefore to perform an expiation and desired his pupils to do 
it. Now Yajnavalkya was one of his pupils and offered to 
perform it alone without the help of the other Brahmans, 
whom he denounced as fpeble men. Vais'ampayana, incensed 
at his insolence, commanded him to give him back whatever 
he had learnt from him. Yajnavalkya thereupon disgorged 
all the Yajus texts ho had learnt from his master. Vai- 
s'ampayana’s other disciples in obedionce to the com- 
mand of their teacher assumed the form of partridges 
( tittiri ) and picked up the texts vomited forth by 
Yajnavalkya. These Yajus texts came therefore to be called 
the Taittiriya Samhita. They then performed the expiation as 
ordered by their teacher and came to be called Charahadhvaryus 
from this performance (Char an a). 

Yajnavalkya now devoutly prayed to the sun desiring to 
be favoured with new Yajus texts. The sun thereupon took the 
form of a horse ( vajin ) and gave him the texts called Ayatayama 
which were not known to his master, and other texts. These 
texts came therefore to be called the Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

The original texts, when disgorged by Yajnavalkya, be- 
came mixed with his blood and were therefore called the Black 
or Krishna Yajus, and those received from the sun were called 
the S'ukla or white Yajus. 

This is the puranic account of the schism which lum given 
rise to two distinct recensions of the Yajurveda. All I hat ean 
bo inferred from this legend is (I) that Yajnavalkya learned the 
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Yiiju rviuiu from Vais'ampayana, (2) that the then existing 
iimtrigcmont of the Yajurveda in which the mantras in verse 
and their explanations in prose were jumbled together promis- 
cuously did not satisfy Yajnavalkya, (3; that he thereupon 
made a rearrangement of the Yajus materials collecting all the 
verses into one book, adding a few hymns perhaps of his 
own making, and assigning to a separate book all the explana- 
tions in prose which he revised, remodelled and reworded in 
many places, (4) that to invest his own edition with a super- 
natural sanctity he gave out that he had received the new reve- 
lation from the sun, (5j that the older recension — a medley of 
prose and verse — came to be called Krishna or Black in contra- 
distinction to the new edition which being rearranged and re- 
modelled on a clear plan was known as S'ukla or white, 
(6) that the other particulars of the legend relating 
to the partridges and the transformation of the sun into a horse 
were probably suggested by the etymology of the terms Taittiri- 
ya and Vajasaneya. The literature of Black Yajus, like all 
other Vedic literature, may be divided into three kinds in the 
order cf their chronological sequence, (1) Samhita (2) Brahma- 
nas (3) Aranyakas and Upanishadas. 

First of the Samhita. The Samhita of the Black Yajur- 
veda is known to have existed in three recensions, (1) The 

A 

Kathaka Samhita (2) The Atreya Samhita (3) The Apastamba 
Samhita or Taittirlya Samhita properly so called. The Kath- 
aka Samhita is not to be met with, in these parts, nor haVe we 
seen or heard of the followers of this Samhita . But Prof. Weber 
says (1) that it is divided into five parts, (2) that the three first 
parts are in their turn divided into forty Sthanakas and a multi- 
tude of small sections, (3) that the fourth part merely men- 
tions the riks to be sung by the Hota, (4) that the fifth part 
contains the formulas relating to Asvamedha (5) that’the three 
first parts are respectively called Ithimikd , Madhyamikd and 
orimikd (6) that the sacrificial formulas are on the whole 
the same as those contained in the Samhita of the white 
Yajus but differently arranged ; (7) and that it occupies a kind 
of intermediate position between the black and the white Yajus 
agreeing with the former in the arrangement of the matter and 
with the latter as to readings.* Prof. Weber says that there 
also exists an Anukramani or general index of the Kathaka 
School said to have been composed by Atri, which gives the 


# We are indebted to Prof Weber for these particulars. For further do- 
it ilH ho refers us to his Indisch studien Fol. Ill 451 to 479. 
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Rishis of the various sections, as well as of the separate verses, 
the authorship given in the latter case differing in many places 
from that given in the Anukramani of the Rigveda where the 

same verses occur. The Samhita of the Atreya School does 

A 

not now exist. But there is an Anukrathani of the Atreya 
School and from a comparison of this with that of the existing 

A 

Apastamba School it is seen that that Atreya and the Apastamba 
Samhitas agree with each other in all essential points, as 
the first word in the several Kandas, pras’nas and anuv'akas 
are the same in both. 

The Apastamba Samhita is the only Samhita of the Black 
Yajus that is extant here and in the absence of other Samhitas 
is now recognised as the only Samhita of the Krishna Yajur- 
veda. The name Apastamba Samhita is derived from Apastamba, 
a famous teacher of the Veda, who lived three or four centuries 
before the Christian era. But the more common name is Tait- 


tiriya Samhita. From the Anukramani of the Atreya school 
we learn that Vais'ampayana taught the Black Yajurveda to 
Yaska Paigni among several other pupils, Yaska Paingi to 
Tittiri, Tittiri to Ukha, Ukha to Atreya. It was thus handed 
down through a succession of teachers, some of w T hom became 
famous teachers and founded schools of their own. The follow- 
ing table will show the relation of the various schools. 

Vyasa. 

The original compiler and promulgator. 

Vais'mpayana 


Yaska Paingi Aruna Kafcba 

to whom a portion who made a rearrangement 

of the Aranyaka is assigned. of this veda and fonnded 

a school for its study. 

Tittiri 

Founder of a school after 
his name, the Taittiriya school. 



Ukha 

i 

Like the other proper names 
who established 
a school after his own name 

i 

i 

Apastamba 
the last of the 
famous teachers of this 
school , 


or 
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Tittiri was the most famous of the teachers of this Veda 
and the Samhita is named Taittiriya after him. He or one of 
the followers of this school was the seer of the Brahmana and 
the Aranyaka which supplemented the teaching of the Sam- 
hita and they were also therefore called the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana and the Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

Though the Samhita is named after Tittiri we must re- 
member that he is not its author. He is only one of its famous 
teachers. The texts of the Samhita are believed to have been 
revealed by superhuman personages. According to one mode 
of division, the Samhita is divided into forty — one Kandas of 
which nine Kandas are ascribed to Prajapati, nine to Soma ; 
seven to Agni and sixteen to the Visve devas . These are ac- 
cordingly called the Kandarishis or the authors of the several 
Kandas, to whom all Taittiriyas are bound to offer daily obla- 
tions of water. It is not easy to determine the exact meaning 
of this tradition. 

The Taittiriya Samhita is, in the current edition, divided 
into seven Kandas. Each Kanda is called an Ashfcaka. The 

first Kanda alone can be strictly called an Ashtaka as it consists 

of eight Pras'nas, The total number of Prasnas in the seven 
Kandas is forty-four. These again are divided into 65 Anuva- 
kas which in their turn are subdivided into 2198 Kandikas. 
Fifty words from a Kandika. A Kandika is therefore otherwise 
called a panchasat or section of fifty words. The word pancha- 
sat is in common use among us in its corrupt form panchadi. 

Adhwara (sacrifice), Vajapeya and Rajasuya form the 
chief subjects treated of in the first Kanda. The second and 
the third Kandas treat of miscellaneous subjects such as the 
Nakshatreshti. The fourth and the fifth Kandas are mainly 

devoted to Agnihotra or consecrated fire. Adhwara is conti- 
nued in the sixth. The seventh and last Kanda is chiefly 
occupied with Jyotishtoma and many othersubjects such asAsva- 
medha, Pitrimedha and Nrimedha are also treated of in several 
places and many of the philosophical doctrines which are allu- 
ded to in stray passages of the Rigveda find a prominent place 
here. 
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RETROSPECT. 


The Sanskrit Journal having just completed its first year, it 
may not be out of place to say a few words before it enters on 
the second year of its existence. 

The appended list of articles which have appeared in the 
Journal will give a fair idea of the character and variety of 
the subjects dealt with. To what extent they have fulfilled the 
object of the journal must be left to the judgment of the public. 
But the Editors trust that their perusal will have satisfied the 
readers that they have spared no pains to make the subjects 
interesting and profitable. 

In the munificent patronage of their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, and Pudukota the Journal has 
found a tower of strength. The ordinary subscribers have been 
mostly graduates. From the class of Sanskrit scholars it ha3 
met with little success— partly, it may, be because of the journal 
not having found its way to them and partly because of the ex- 
treme conservatism which looks down upon Prose Litera- 
ture, which may be said to have had no existence or obtained 
little' recognition. 

But the greatest difficulty has been experienced in 
securing literary contribution of the character and style neces- 
sary to fulfil the object of the Journal. Those who have come 
forward are highly distinguished scholars of marked scholar- 
ship and to them our thanks are due and we shall be under 
great obligation to all who will favor us with their contributions. 
The articles of the first year will be some guide to intending 
contributors. 

The Journal continues to be conducted, as already 
announced, under the general supervision of A. Sashiah Sastri 
c. s. i. to whom we take this opportunity of expressing our 
acknowledgments. 

For convenience, the Journal for the last year has been 
bound up in single volumes and also into two parts, the English 
articles forming one part now and the Sanskrit Prose, the other. 
These may now be had on application to tho managing Editor. 

The Editors. 
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THE TAITTIRIYA LITERATURE.— ( Concluded). 

The Taittiriya Samhita has been published in Roman 
transcript by Dr. Weber in his Indisch Studien (18 71 — 1872). 
It has also been edited with Sayana’s commentary in the Biblio- 
theca Indica. It was commenced by Dr. Roer in 1854, conti- 
nued by Prof. Cowell and Pandit Rama Narayana and latterly 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Chandra Nyaryaratna c. i. e. 
Another splendid edition of the Taittiriya Samhita, withBhatta 
Bhaskara’s commentary is in course of publication by the en- 
lightened Government of Mysore. 

We now come to the second division of Yajurvedic litera- 
ture — the Brahmanas. The more usual name adopted by our 
Pandits to denote the Brahmana is S'akha. The most impor- 
tant Brahmanaof the Krishna Yajur Veda is called the Taitti- 
riya Brahmana or, as it is more usually styled among us, the 
Taittiriya S'akha. It is recognised as the Sakha of the Taittiri- 
ya Samhita. both by the Apastamba and the Atreya schools. 
It does not differ much from the Samhita, so far as the nature of 
its contents is concerned. It is in fact a supplement to the 
Samhita explaining and illustrating the several subjects treated 
of in the Samhita. It consists of throe books ; each book is 
called an Ash taka. But the first and the second alone can be 
properly called Ashtalcas, consisting, as each does, of eight 
Pras'nas. The third book consists of nine Pras'nas. Western 
criticism would, in these circumstances, be disposed to jump 
to the conclusion that the ninth Pras'na of the third book is a 
later addition, though our Pandits would regard the application 
of the term Ashtaka to the third book as an instance of inclusive 
indication(3j3Tp5$T*rr or Tlie Taittiriya Brahmana 

with Sayana’s commentary has been edited by Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra (1855 — 1870) in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

There is another Sakha of the Taittiriya Yajur veda now 
extant among us. It is known as the Kathaka. It consists of 
five Pras 'nas. The first three Prasnas treat of the preparation 

r - 
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of four peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires — the Savitra, the Nachi- 
, keta, the Chaturhotra and the Vaisvasrija. In the second 
section treating of the Nachiketa fire, we have the same story 
that we meet with in the Kathopanishad, viz, Nachiketas 
being given away by his incensed father to Yama and his 
question to Yama bearing here on sacrificial ceremonial, not 
on theosophy as in the Upanishad. The fourth Pras'na 
treats of the Arunaketuka fire and the fifth Pras'na is devoted 
to Brahmanic education and the rules relating to the daily study 
of the Scriptures. But the details given are not so full as in 
the Grihya Sutras. 

This S'akha is ascribed to the sage Katlia, the desciple of 
Vais'ampayana, and is hence known as the Kathaka S'akha. 
The last two Pras'nas are considered peculiarly sacred and are 
to be read only in the forest. So they have been detached from 
the first three Pras'nas. The first three Pras'nas alone are now 
generally called the Kathaka and the last two have been joined 
to the Tattiriya Aranyaka where they occur as the first two 
Pras'nas. 

Thus what is now known as Kathaka Sakha consists only 
of three Pras'nas. This is more generally studied by the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmanas than any other portion of the Taittiriya 
Scriptures. For it is the smallest of the Yajur Vedic volumes 
and is thought to constitute a complete S'akha. The saying 
goes that [ tr^f 3T?fftq%%qT ] a Brahman is ele- 
vated to the rank of a Srotriya if he studies one S'akha at 
least. This short cut to a Srotrya’s dignity is naturally pre- 
ferred in these days when the struggle for existence is so keen 
and Vedic scholarship has no market value. 

Prof. Weber remarks that in addition to the Pras'nas noted 
above, the Kathaka Sakha also contains two other sections 
which, according to his surmise, are found in the Atreya school. 
This surmise of his is probably based on the Anukramani of the 
Atreya school. But since the Samhita as well uh the Silkha 
of the Atreya school has been lost, there now exists no means 
of verifying this conjecture, which, relating ns it does to a 
Silkha not in existence, can serve no practical purpose. 
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Prof. Weber is further of opinion, and in this he is very 
probably correct, that the Kathaka Sakha is a supplement to 
the Kathaka Samhita about which he has, as we have already 
seen, given us some information and which formed tho subject 
of a dissertation in the last Oriental Congress held in Geneva. 
He also remarks that a considerable space of time must have 
elapsed between the Kathaka Siimhita and tho Sakha. 

For in the Sakha we find allusions to Maha-Mercu 
Krouncha, and Mainaga, to Vais'ampayana and Vyasa. And 
refsrence is also made to Itihasas , Puranas, Kalpas and Odthas • 
This view also is very probably right; but the reason ho assigns 
for it loses much of its force as he elsewhere says that in tho 
Kathaka Samhita itself we find mention of Dhritarashtra Vai- 
chitravirya and of the contests between the Panchalas and tho 
Kounteyas. As regards the mention of the term Puranas ,* we 
have elsewhere remarked that Sayana understands by the term 
certain passages in the Brahmanas, and not any distinct class 
of literature. Dr. Weber also says that the fourth Pras'na 
of the Kathaka Sakha is ascribed to another author, viz , to 
the Arunas or to Aruna. + He has not however told us whence 
ho derives this information. But we have the word of Sayana 
that all the five Pras'nas (Sayana makes no reference to the 
£Wo additional sections, which, Weber conjectures, are to be 
found in the lost Sakha of the Atreya school) are due 
to the sage Katha alone and we may be pardoned if we are 
disposed to trust Sayana’ s word more than the ipse dixit of the 
learned western doctor. Says Sayana in his introduction to his 
commentary on the Tait Jriva Aranyaka:-— 


# Vide oar article on the Pnranas. 

fWe wonder whether the word Aruna in the expression ArunaJcetulca has 
anything to do with this remark of Dr. Weber! The Arunaketuka fire forms the 
Bubject-matter of this Prasna and as it forms tho first Prasna of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the Aranyaka itself is, we believe for that reason, generally known 
among us as the Aruna. Dr. Weber has away of his own of mystifying things. 
He never let us clearly see what he is driving at, every now and then falls 
back on a reserve that is peculiarly exasperating, frightens us with a formidable 
array of proper names, bases conjectures on them, which ho takes care on a 
aubsoquont examination to contradict or modify in the footnotes, in fact bewild- 
( i m anil dumb-founders ua with his erudition. 
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In addition to these two Brahmanas or * Sakhas * of the Black 
Yajurveda, Dr. Weber mentions many other works of this class. 
These works are now most of them extinct but are alluded to 
and quoted from in later writings. Some of these may be brief- 
ly mentioned here. First comes the ‘Maitrayani Sakha’. Dr. 
Weber says that according to the Fort William Catalogue, the 
Maitrayani Sakha is in existence there and other Manuscripts 
of the same have subsequently come to light. But he classes 
this work among the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda and from 
the quotations therefrom conjectures that it must be similar to 
the Kathaka Samhita. In this promiscuous use of the terms 
Sakha and Samhita ho ignores the orthodox distinction between 
the two without any sufficient justification. Dr. Buhler has 
made in the Indisch Studien Xfll a detailed survey of the 
■works composing this Sakha. ‘According to this’, Dr. Weber 
proceeds, ‘the Maitrayani Samhita. ( The Sakha has here 
become metamorphosed into a Samhita) consists at present of 
five Kandas. The second Kanda is the Maitrayani Upanishad.’ 
This fact itself favors the presumption that the Maitrayani 
Sakha is a Sakha proper or Brahmana and not a Samhita, for 
with the exception of ‘ Isopanishad*’ all other Upanishads are 
attached, if they be not separate treatises, to the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas. Being an Upanishad, this Kanda must be 
according to his opinion, a later addition — inserted into the 
body of the Sakha for recognition as part and parcel of tho 
Sakhat . The last Kanda is expressly designated as Khila and 
must therefore be a la ter supplemen t. 

* It forms the last portion of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

t Dr. Weber does not say so, but from some noqunintnnn* with hU way of 
thinking we have presumed to infer that this would bo his Him «>f reasoning if 
be were pressed to explain why the later addition mutui to b* U»« k atula 
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Dr. Weber mentions the Bhallavi, the Satyayani, Sakayani,. 
Sayakayani, Kalabavani, Salankayani and Chhagalin and thinks 
that they may all be different schools of the Black Yajurveda. 

But he is not quite sure. No works bearing these names now 
exist and it is not clear whether they were Brahmanas or Upa- \ 
nishads. But quotations from these works are to be met with 
in Sayanaand other writers and many of them are mentioned 
as schools of the Black Yajus, in the Charanavyuha, a modern 
work giving a list of the Vedas and the several schools of each. 

We have only one Aranyaka belonging to the Black Yajur- 
veda. It is known as the Taittiriya Aranyaka, It is called an 
Aranyaka as it is to be studied only in the Aranya (forest). So 
says Sayanaalso. — 

As we have remarked above, the two first Pras'nas of the 
Aranyaka are the two last sections of the Kathaka and have 
been prefixed to the Aranyaka as they are considered too 
sacred to be studied anywhere except in the forest. Says Say- 
ana— I | ^ 

In addition to these two prasnas, the Aranyaka contains 
eight more Prasnas. The third Prasna gives the mantras of the 
Chaturhotra Chiti. The fourth gives the mantras for the Pra- 
vargya ceremony. The fifth explains the object of the Man- 
tras of the fourth Prasna. The sixth treats of Pitrimedha or 
religious ceremonies for the dead. The seventh, the eighth and 
the ninth form the Taittiriya Upanishad and the tenth forms 
the Yagniki-Upanishad. The four last prasnas have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Taittiriya Aranyaka has been edited with Sayana's 
commentary by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

The Svetasvatara Upanishad is also considered to belong 
to this Veda and the Maitrayana Upanishad which, Dr. Weber 
is not quite sure, is the same as the Maitrayani Upanishad 
which forms the second Kanda of the Maitrayani Sakha, also 
belongs to this Veda and is considered by Dr. Weber to stand 
in close relation with the teaching of the Buddhists. 
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e The Purusha Sfikta is regarded by the Brahmans as one of 

the holiest of Vedic hymns. And deservedly so. For it con 
tains, in a few suggestive riles, the pith of Vedic theosophy- a 
succinct account of the relation of God, man and the uni verso. 
The very advanced views which this hymn holds with regard to 
some of the important problems of Ontology have been a puzzle 
to western scholars who uphold the theory of the primitive 
simplicity of Vaidic hymns and they have escaped out of tho 
difficulty by regarding the hymn as the latest product of Vedic 
activity. Mr. R. C. Dutt, who in spite of a patriotic love for 
* his national literature has nevertheless derived his inspiration 
from western savants, makes the following remarks on this 
Sukta 1 — “The hymn itself was composed centuries after tho 
time when the Rig Veda hymns were generally composed, as 
is proved by its language and its ideas. It was composed after 
the Rik and the Saman and tho Yajur Vedas had been sepa- 
rately classified (verse 9), and after the idea of tho sacrifice of 
the Supreme Being (unknown elsewhere in tho Rig Veda) had 
found a place in tho Hindu religion. It was composed, as 
Colebrooke states, after the rude versification of the Rig Veda 
had given place to the more sonorous metre of a later ago. 
Weber, Max Muller, Muir and other scholars all agree as to 
this hymn being comparatively modern/* 

Muir says that this Sukta was 'evidently produced at a 
period when the ceremonial of sacrifice had become largely de- 
veloped, when great virtue was supposed to reside in its proper 
celebration, and when a mystical meaning had come to bo 
attached to the various materials and instruments of the ritual 
V as well as to the different members of the victim!/ 

We leave the question of the relative posteriority of tho 
several hymns to the scholars of Europe, who seem to have a 
special aptitude for this branch of inquiry. We, Indians, con 
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corn ourselves with what is said, more than who said it and 
when , It is this tendency of the Indian mind that accounts for 
the absence of historical works in our literature and has tgiven 
a pretty long tether to the theorising propensities of western 
Sanskritists. But we may note one or two things with regard ^ 

to this hymn. 

1. It will not do to say that the hymn is of late origin simp- 
ly because it contains references to some of the details of cere- 
monial sacrifice or to the caste system. Sacrifice seems to be 
the keynote of the Rig Veda as it is indisputably of the other 
Vedas and hymns may be found in several Mandalas which 
have sole reference to the technicalities of sacrificial lore. 

Indian tradition has it that the Rig Veda was compiled to meet 
the requirements of the Hota, one of the chief officiating 
priests at a sacrifice, and the statement made by Goldstiicker 
that some of the hymns will hardly lend themselves to the pur- 
poses of sacrifice will not, even if substantiated, weaken our 
position as our contention is simply that the major portion of 
the Rig Veda hymns refer to sacrifice more or less directly. 

We hold that the caste system existed when many of the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, though not in its pre- 
sent hide-bound form and though free from the blind rigidity 
of later times. We are aware that Mr. R. C. Dutb brings for- 
ward positive and negative proofs to show that there was no 
caste-system during the Vedic period and the very words Brah- 
mana, Vipra and Kshatriya are used in the Rig Veda without 
any reference to the castes. Wo are also aware that western 
scholarship will be shocked to see such a theory as ours main- 
tained at a time when, they think, the question has been 
finally settled once for all. But we are of opinion that tho 
question can well bear a re-examination, and we propose to 
take it up at an early date. 

2. Mr. R. C. Dutt maintains that the Purusha Sukta was 
composed after the Rik, the Saman, and the Yajur Vedas had 
been separately classified and bases this inference of his on the 
ninth verse of this hymn, where richas , Samdni and Yajus are 
mentioned by name. If this verse had been composed, after th* 


several Vedas had been compiled into distinct books, how came 
tiiis verse. and tins hymn to De found in the body of one of them/! 
Does he menu to'say that this particular hymn was composed 
alter wards and inserted into tne body of Luo book tinat it 
might not be regarded as a later and spurious addition? Why 
all this torturing and twisting to uphold a particular theory? 
There is not the ghost of a reference to the distinct compilations 
oi the several Vedas in tue verse. Richas, Samdni aud Yajus 
do not there refer to the several Vedas but simply to Rik, 
Siirnan and Yajus verses and texts, all of which were and must 
have been in existence long before the time of their codification 
into separate treatises aud eacu of which had a distinct purpose 
and application m sacrificial ceremonials. Vidyaranya does 
not in his commentary take the words to refer to the several 
Vedas. No one wiil ctunK of ignoring the plural form of the 
words used and take the trouble oi interpreting them in the 
collective sense — to fall, as the reward of tins trouble, into the 
fallacy of arguing in a circle! 

o. The language of this hymn is particularly sweet, rhy- 
thmical and polished aud this has led to its being regarded as 
the product of a later age when the capabilities of the language 
liad been developed, iiut the polish may be duo to the artistic 
skill of the particular author, to the nature of the subject and 
to several other causes than mere posteriority in time. We 
might as well say that Chaucer must have lived centuries after 
Gower, because the language of the former is so refined and 
that of the latter, so rugged. We must at the same time con- 
fess that we are unable to discover any distinct linguistic peculi- 
arity in the hymn which will stamp it as of a later origin. 

4. Rev. Maurice Phillips observes.* Though human saeri 
fices were known during the mantras or the oldest hytnn» of the 
" Veda, the evidence is too scanty for us to conclude that they 
wore common . The ninetieth hymn of the tenth Mandala of tlm 
Rig Veda in which Purusha, the primeval male, is donciibid n « 
‘cut to pieces and offered as a sacrifice by the GocU* iJiovim tli m t 
the idea of offering a man, Purusha , was familiar to tint ancu nt 
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Aryan*. It in true that the Purusha in the liymn is an imagi- 
nary being; but the description of his immolation is so real and 
minute as to justify the conclusion that it was taken from the 
well known manner in which human beings were sacrificed. 
Professor Max Muller also is of opinion that human sacrifices, 
prevailed among the ancient Hindus' 7 , (not in the Brah manic 
or the Vedic period but at a still earlier agej. Dr. llajendra 
Lai Mitra also inclines to this view 4 r Let our readers study 
the Purusha Sukta and judge for themselves how far tne con- 
clusions of Rev. M. Phillips are justified. 

The Purusha Sukoa consists of sixteeu verses in the Rigvedi 
edition all in anushtup metre except the last verse whicu is a 
trishtap. The hymn is attributed to a liishi named iNaiayaua 
and is therefore called Narayana Anuvaka. It is used by the 
Brahmans in their religious ceremonies in a variety of ways 
and many who cannot spare time for the study of a complete 
Veda generally content themselves with learning the Rudrad- 
hyaya and the Purusha Sukta. We propose to deal with the 
Purusha Sukta here and explain it as we have done the Saudh- 
vy&andanam. 



V 


IL 



3. Vide his History of Sanskrit literature pp 4.19 and 420. 

4, We may in this connection refer our readers to the- life and letters of 
Sambuchandra Mukerji by Mr. Skrine I, C. S , where wo got some idea of the 
way in which Doctor R. L. Mitra has tried to hunt up for references to human 
sacrifices. 
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THE PURUSHASUKTA— (Continued). 

KIK. I. 

3TT I 

VO 

Vurushah—The Supreme Being, Salcasrasirsha— hath a 
thousand heads, Sahasrdkshah = hath a thousand eyes, Sahasra- 
pat = hath a thousand feet; S ah = He , Bhumim = the Universe, 
visvatah — on all sides, vriivd = pervading, das' dngulam— to the 
extent of ten inches, atyatishtat=\sLy beyond. 

The Supreme Being hath a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes, a thousand feet; pervading the Universe on all sides, Be 
lay beyond it to the extent of ten inches. 

The whole Universe of existing* things animate as well as 
inanimate is regarded as the body of Purusha — the Supreme 
Being. Hence the eyes of all living beings are His; their 
heads, His heads; their feet, His feet. Ho is thus spoken el 
as having a thousand eyes Ac. Thousand is hero used lor 
Countless by what is called If palukbkana. Upalakshana is 

defined as <• tlie implication of 

something not expressed in additiou to that which has been 
expressed. Das' dngulam is also used hero by Way of Upa- 
laicshana. All that is meant is that the Supreme Being is 
something over and above this Universe, which forms only a part 
of Him. 

KIK II. 

Idam = this, Sarvanfe= all (is), Purushah era=the Supreme 
Being alone, yat = what, Bhutam =: existed in the past, Yadcha= 
and what, Bhavyam — shall come iuto being, (all that is He 
alone); Uta = Bes\des, (He is),*I#'ana/i==the Lord ,amritatvasya~ 
of immortality; Yat = for the reason that, annena = f or the sake 
of distributing the reward (of the former actions of all beings), 
atirohuti=zJle assumes th% form of the Universe. 
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All this Universe that is, all that has been and will be 

every thing is the Supreme Being alone — -is nothing but a frac- 
tion of Him. Ho is, besides, the Lord of Immortality, since He 
assumes the form of the Universe only to enable all beings to 
reap the reward of the former deeds. 

Comment : — 

This Universe is material and perishable. The Supreme Being 
is spiritual and imperishable. What then is the meaning of say- 
ing that this perishable Universe is nothing but Him? This rik 
answersthis question andsays:— Purusha— the Supreme Being— 
is really the Lord of immortality. But He transforms a part of 
Himself into the visible Universe around us, only to enable all 

living beings to reap the reward of their former deeds. It is 
only apart of Him, that is thus transformed. Purusha exists 
simultaneously in both the forms. A portion of Him is seen in 
the form of this Universe; but in addition to this visible mani- 
festation of Him, the Supreme Being exists in His immortal, 
spiritual form, — if the word form can be used to denote His 
Lssense. Matter in its various modifications and the indivi- 
dual souls in their several stages of evolution are all constituents 
of Brahman’s (the Supreme Being) nature. But in what sense 
they are His constituents— this the present Rik leaves an open 
question. S aukara s view is this : A certain power called 
Mayfi is associated with Brahman. When Brahman is associa- 
ted with this S’aJcti-blkyh — he is called Is' vara. What this 
Mfiya really is, it is difficult to say. It is the indefina- 
ble cause which, by association with Brahman projects the 
appearance of a material world comprising distinct individual 
existences. Maya, by a progressive evolution, modifies itself 
into the several material elements and the bodily organs of 
various living beings. The individual souls are really portions 
of the Universal Brahman, which have been brought by Milya 
under her influence and which, under the material encumbran- 
ces imposed by Maya, are unable to realise their true nature 
and so have come to regard themselves as separate entities dis- 
tinct from the Universal soul. 'Tims it is that souls which are 
only portions of Brahman are conditioned, individualised and 
enveloped in a material case by Mava and become agents and 
ru layers. The actions of these souls liato their merit and demerit, 
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whoso fruits they are to reap in a series of future existences. At 
the end of every Kalpa the whole material world is merged into 
Maya and the individual souls lie in a latent state. But the 
fruits of their Karma have not yet been exhausted ; so when 
after the predaya a new world is evolved out of Maya, these 
souls once more enter the cycle of birth and rebirth. They are 
iinally released from this coil of Samsara when they realise their 
real nature and their absolute identity with the universal soul 
and the illusory restrictions imposed by Maya. True knowledge, 

as taught by r S'ruti and learned from the Acharya after a pre- 
liminary course of self-sacrificing discipline, leads to this reali- 
sation and such realisation brings about the extinction of the 
seed of Karina and final emancipation from Mitya's thraldom. 

This, in brief, is the teaching of S'ankara. The visible uni- 
verse around us consists of two distinct elements — matter and 
spirit (Jiva). Matter is evolved Maya and MAyA, whatever its 
essence may be, is but a power of Brahman. And Jiva is only 
Brahman conditioned by Mava. Thus both matter and spirit 
are really parts of Brahman. 

According to Riimanuja, mat tor and huiiIm havo cotno out 
of Brahman and cannot exist without him. lie pervades all 
matter and all souls and rules them. During the pralaya , matter 
and souls are reduced to a subtle state and are absorbed into 
the Lord, in whom they remain in a nascent condition devoid 
of individual distictions. They do not however become one^with 
Brahman. They are within Him but yet separate. After the 
prcilaya , through the will of the Lord, creation begins anew; 
primary matter passes out of Him and becomes evolved into 
gross matter and the souls which had lain within Him in a Sam- 
kocha or contracted form expand and impelled by their^ former 
deeds enter into connection with matter. Severance of this 
connection with matter is brought about by true knowledge 
and then the souls retaining their individuality, remain for 
ever in a state of unalloyed bliss, in Him, yet from Him. 
Though thus according to RAmanuja, both matter and souls 
are distinct from Brahman and retain their distinctive character 
t hrough eternity, they have sprung out of Him, they are 
pervaded by Him, they are, as it were, *Ilis body. He is the 
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spirit that lives and breathes within them all and supplies their 
motive power. Jt is in this sense that the universe of matter 
and spirit is said, by the Vis'ishfc&dvaitins to form part of the 
Supreme Being. 

— Yad annena atirohati. Muir translates 
the expression thus * — ' Since ( or when ) by food he 

expands, Colebrooke also translates it by ‘He grows by nou- 
rish ment\ (anna) means food or nourishment. Rut to say 
that the Supreme Being expands by food or grows by nourish- 
ment makes no sense. The expression is pregnant with meaning. 
It serves to reconcile the inconsistency between the two pre- 
ceding statements — (1) All tli is ( perishable) Universe is He 
alone (2) and yet He is the Lord of immortality. And it shows, 
for what purpose the Immortal Lord also comes to assume this 
trancient form. We have, here as elsewhere, followed Vid- 
yaranya and it is difficult to see why his interpretation has 

failed to commend itself to these scholars, unless perhaps it be 
that Vidyaranya’s commentary was hardly available in their 

days; and again this interpretation is based on the theory of 
re-birth (Janmantara and Karma) — any reference to which 
theory western scholars have agreed not to find in the Rig Veda. 

RIK. III. 

Etnvdn = (The Universe) of such extent;, asya — ' is) His, 
mahima = manifestation of power or glory; cha = and, Purushak 

— The Supreme Being (is), jyu yun — much greater, at ah — than 
this, ris'ra— visvani = all, bhutuni = things that exist, (are) pod ah 

— a fourth, asya~oi Him. Asya — 1 1 is, tripad = three-fourths, 
amrUam = being immortal and changeless, dm = (remains) in 
self-luminous effulgence (as Brahman). 

This Universe of existing things, together with all that was 
and will he is only a manifestation of his power or glory, not 
His real nature. For all existing things are but a quarter (a 
very small fraction) of Him, while (three-fourths or) the greater 
inirt of Him remains immortal and changeless as the Self- 
liimiuous Brahman. 

(To be continued ) 


V U BUSH ASUKTA — ( Continued ). ' ■ 

KJK. IV. 

fn5PTH5i*r arm u 

Tripdt = Three-fourths, Furushah = The Supreme Being, 
udait = went up, Urdhvah — above (the trammels of Sainsara); 
Padah = one-fourth, asya = of Him, iha = here, abhavat = 
came, punah = again and again; Tatak = then, (this one- 
fourth part of Him), vyahrdmat = spread, vishvang = on all 
sides, sds'ana — unasane abhi = over things that eat and things 
that do not eat. 

The Supreme Being who has been called the three-fourths 
portion is above all phenomenon. It is only a quarter of Him 
that during pralaya lies in a nascent state and afterwards comes 
out as the visible universe around us. It is this one-fourth 
part that spreads in all directions as the phenomenal world 
consisting of things animate as well as inanimate. 

Comment on Riks 3 and 4. These two riks clearly and 
distinctly lay down the relation that exists between the Supreme 
Being and the universe. All the phenomenal world is nothing 
but a portion of the Supreme Being; over and above this pheno- 
menal manifestation, there remains the Supreme Lord who is 
above all change, who never comes within the trammels of Sam- 
sara That which we see as the visible world around us is but 
a small portion of His Essence, which is absorded in Him during 
every pralaya comes out of Him at the beginning of every 
i* (V Kalpa. 

Punah . Vidyaranya takes it to be equivalent to punah 
punah , again and again; that is, after every pralaya, the* uni- 
verse which had been dissolved into Brahman assumes again 
the visible material form. Vishvang == on all sides. Vidya- 
ranya interprets it thus. ‘ = assuming var- 

ious farms such as gods and animals. 


i 
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bau ana — anas ane . Griffiths remarks thus, “According 
to Sayana and Mahidhara, over both classes of created things, 
those capable of enjoyment, that is, who can taste the reward 
and punishment of good and evil actions, such as gods, men 
and lower animals, and those who are incapable thereof, such as 
mountains and rivers.” Colebrooke also translates the expres- 
sion thus: what does and what does not taste (the reward of good 
and bad actions j 

All that we can say is that Havana does not say anything 
of the kind^ He says fTT^R^C = ']r\ W! STT&nfRWt, 

ajrfSJflsr = c!Tn$cT^%R PI? living beings th.it perform 
the functions of alimentation and lifeless things such as 
mountains and rivers, that are not capable of such functions. 

0f{ course this does not make any material difference in 
the interpretation of the rik, but we may take this opportunity 
of pointing out that unless Vidyaranya is carefully studied 
and closely followed, it will be difficult to understand clearly 
the meaning of the Snfeba. We wish that our readers tried to 
make sense out of the translations of several western scholars; 
then they will come to see that without the aid of the systema- 
tic exposition of Vidyaranya, the hymn in its literal translation 
will appear to be a tangled mass of incoherent rhapsody. 

RIK. V. 

fqrnfir i 

*nrra> ztotfk&tKt y:: u 

Tasmat == Prom Him (i. c. the Supreme Being), Virad = 
tae sum total of the material of which the universe is made up* 
ajayata =• was born; Virajoadhi = over (i. e. penetrating infcq^ 
this mass of matter, Purushah the Lord (transformed Him- 
self into the animating principle of this universe of matter); 
jdtah = (After being thus) born (i. e. after this transformation), 
sah~ He, atyarichyata = became differentiated as the indivi- 
dual souls of gods, men &c; paschat = then, bhumim = (He 
shaped the shapeless, primeval mass of matter into the earth 
:m<l the other spheres) afhah = then, pur ah — (out of the same 





matter) he provided the several individual souls that wers 
]yiog unbodied with bodies. 

From this Same Supreme Being was born all the shapeless, 
primeval mass of matter of the universe. Into this mass the 
Lord penetrated and became its life principle. He then became 
dfferentiated as the several individual souls of men, gods &c, 
while retaining at the same time a distinct spiritual form as the 
presiding Deity of the universe of matter. Then he shaped the 
crude mass of matter into the earth and the other heavenly 
spheres. Then he provided the several individual souls of gods 
men &c, with bodies suited to their particular conditions. 

Comment— This is a difficult rik and its meaning can be 
grasped only aLer considerable effort. It puts the entire sub- 
ject of cosmology in a nut-shell. It explains very briefly and 
tersely how the whole universe of spirit and matter came into 
existence and the succeeding riks merely expound the details 
of creation and the modus operandi by which the several classes 
of existing things camo into being. 

One thing must be first premised. The Snkta does not 
propose to explain how all this risible multiplicity of shapes 
and beings first came into existence. Neither the Veda nor the 
Vedanta attempts the solution of the problem of original crea- 
tion. The mind of man is limited and has to stop somewhere. 
It vainly fabricates a fiction that there was a time when there 
was absolutely nothing but a single Being and that He, at a 
particular time, brought all this universe into existence. This 
figment of the human mind will only land us in endless puzzle 
and accordiLgly the Vedantic philosophy wisely shelves aside 
this question of creation Jor the first time and postulates certain 
things such as creation and Karma as anddi i.e, things that have 
to be taken for grauted and whose origin cannot be explained. 
We may m this connection refer our readers to that splendid 
passage from Herbert Spencer’s 'First principles of Synthetic 
philosophy’ where the gifted author arrives at pretty much the 
same result: — 

“Differing so widely as they seem to do, the atheistic, the 
pantheistic, and the theistic hj pothrses 'regarding the crigin 
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of the Universe) contain the same ultimate element. It .is 
impossible to avoid making the assumption of self-existence 
somewhere ; and whether that assumption be made nakedly, 
or under complicated disguises, it is equally vicious, equally 
unthinkable. Be it a fragment of matter, or some potential 4 
form of matter, or some more remote and still less imaginable 
cause, our conception of its self-existence can be formed only 
by joining with it the notion of unlimited duration' through 
past time. And as unlimited duration is inconceivable, all 
those formal ideas into which it. enters aro inconceivable, and 
indeed, if such an expression is allowable, aro the more incon- 
ceivable in proportion as the other elements of the ideas are 
indefinite. So that in fact, impossible as it is to think of the 
actual universe as self-existing, we do but multiply impossibi- 
lities of thought by every attempt we make to explain its exis- 
tence. “[For further information vide pp. 30 — 36. Herbert 
Spencer’s First principles of synthetic Philosophy”.] 

All that the rik does is simply to point out how creation 
proceeds at the end of a pralaya and at the beginning of a 
Kalpa. During pralaya, the souls of all living beings with the 
latent possibilities of their past Karma are merged into Brahman ^ •< 

(the Supreme Being); and all matter, becoming extremely a 
attenuated and'efcherialised is ultimately resolved into Maya and , < 

this Maya is likewise absorbed into Brahman. Thus during 
pralaya one alone exists and that is Brahman, containing with- 
in Himself, however, numberless potential existences. At the 
end of the pralaya, Maya first gets out of Brahman and becomes 
a crude nebular mass of matter, which is technically known 
as Viraj. Then Brahman breathes a part of Himself into this 
inert mass of matter and. becomes its animating and sustaining 
principle and its presiding Deity, who is technically known as 
Prajdpati . Then the several souls of gods, men, beasts &c., 
that had been absorbed in Brahman with the accumulated force 
of their past Karma , potential but not extinct, issue out as 
Jivds x ready to take such forms as are determined by their 
former deeds- 

’ , V. 1 

The first Jivas that came of Brahman are the gods and the 
Sinlhyas and they contemplate on and pray to Prajapati for 
t lie creation of the other things of the Universe. Then the 
- • ml* mass of matter is shaped out into the several spheres and 
Mu inn. iming unbodied souls that had issued out of Brahman 
• m p invalid with bodies. The sequel explains the several 
d» 1 "i n! Mu i uttura 8'rishti or later creation. 
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It must be noted that all this matter and the spirits proceed 
out of wha.t has been called in Riks 3 and 4 as the one-fourth 
part of the Supreme Being. It is this one-fourth part that be- 
comes Prajapati or the vital principle of the Universe. It is 
V from this one-fourth part that the material Universe and the 
several souls issue out. This one-fourth part that becomes thus 
subject to these several changes and transformations under the 

influence of Maya is technically known as In' vara, while the re- 
maining three-fourths that never undergo any change constitute 
4> what is called S'uddha Brahman. Tasmdi (From Him) here 
therefore refers to the one-fourth portion mentioned in the pre- 
ceding riks. Virdj is the product of Maya, which comes out 

of Is' vara in the form of Brahm&nda or the mundane egg. Mr. 

Wallis in his 'Cosmology of the Rig Veda’ lias the following 
note on the word. “Viraj whose name in (Rig-Veda X 159, 3) 
appears to mean ‘queen’ would seem to be the female counter- 
part of Purusha as Adifci of Daksha in X 12 4, 5; c. f. Bri- 
hadaranyaka upanishad 4. 2. 3 &c.” This is true in a sense • 

for May& represents the female essence of Is Vara and Viraj i s 
the product of Maya- 

— <> Paschat Bkumim atho pur ah. Vidyaranya interprets 

purah thus, bodies which are 

made up of the seven kinds of tissues, muscles, bone 
&c. This interpretation has not commended itself to western 
scholars. They are evidently of opinion that it is far-fetched, 
and take the expression to mean ‘eastward and westward over 
the earth } i. e. both before and behiud the earth. They all 
translate this rik more or less in this strain; — “From him Viraj 
was born; again Purusha from Viraj was born. As soon as he 
was born he spread eastward and westward over the earth.” We 
wish to know what these scholars mean by saying that from 
Purusha Viraj was born and from Viraj was Purusha born. 
Does this not look like a paradox? Curiously enough, none of 
these scholars think it necessary to explain the inconsistenc}^. 

The fact is that to those who are not saturated with the 
ideas of Vedantic philosophy, the interpretation of Vidya- 
ranya must seem unfamiliar and forced. But without the clue 
furnished by Vedanta, the passage will be dark as the darkest 
oracJe-and the only way of escaping out of the difficulty would 
be not to appear to notice it. 

0 (To b* Continued ) 
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Indian and Assyrian art. 

The general affinity between Indian and Assyrian art, says 
Architect, may be in part due to the common substratum, and 
common Aryan inspiration of Indian and Assyrian civilization. 
When the Aryans made their way through Afghani tan and 
Kashmir into Punjab, they found the plains of the Upper 
Indus already occupied by a Turanian race, which they indeed 
easily conquered, but which, as the caste regulations of the 
Code of Manu prove, was far superior to themselves in indus- 
trial civilization. These aborigines already worked in metal and 
stone, and wove woollen, cotton and linen stuffs, knew how to 
dye them, and to embellish their buildings with painting; the 
descriptions of Megasthenes prove that, even at its highest 
development, Hindu civilization was more Turanian than Aryan, 
and i he pre-Aryan I uranian civilisation of India must have been 
similar to the pre-Semitic Turanian civilization of Babylonia, 
Chaldaea, and Assyria, and probably proceeded it. All that 
is monstrous in the decorative forms of Indian and Assyrian art, 
all that is obscene in Indian symbolism, is probably derived 
from common Turanian sources, anterior to direct commercial 
intercourse between India and Assyria. But when we find 
highly artificial and complicated Indian decorative designs 
identical in form and detail with Assyrian, we feel sure that 
the one must have been copied from the other, and indeed there 
can be no doubt that the Indian ornamental designs applied to 
and derived directly from sculpture, which are identcial with 
Assyrian, were copied from the monuments of Assyria, Egyp- 
tian, of course, from Egypt. We cannot trust alone to the 
allusions, references, or even discretions of the Bible, Homer, 
end the Ramayana and Mahabharata to identify the art manu- 
factures of India with those of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt ; 
by themselves they indicate generic likeness only, and their 
specific identity can be demonstrated only by a comparison of 
the actual remains of ancient art, and of the carved and paint- 
ed representations on contemporary monuments. But when this 
identity has been proved from the monuments and other re- 
mains, the Bible, Horner the Ramayana and M ah abba rata 
and Pliny are invaluable, in that they enable us to complete 
our information on the sure and certain foundations so laid 
and to the picture thus composed of the early civilisation of the 
world we are justified in giving colour and motion from the 
strictly traditional, still living, civilisation of India. 
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VI. RIK. 

THE PURUSHASUKTA ( Continued ). 

v srwrwr 5* stew i 

Yat — when, Devah = the devas or the gods, Atanvata— 
performed, Yajnam = the (mental) sacrifice, Purushena— with 
the Supreme Being, Havisha =as the havis or the sacrificial 
offerings asy a —tor this (sacrifice), Vasantah = the spring, asit = 
was, ajyam — the sacrificial butter; Orishmdh— the summer, 
idhmah = (became) the fuel ; S' arat -the autumn, havis- (be- 
came) the offering. 

When the gods performed the mental sacrifice with Puru- 
sha as the offering, the spring formed the sacrificial butter; 
^ the summer was the fuel and the autumn was the holy offering. 

Comment : — It has already been remarked that the god 8 
were the first to come out of the Supreme Being after pralaya 
* and to be provided with bodies. Among these gods are also 
included certain semi-divine beings called Sadhyas, and Ris- 
his or sages, the Vedic seers. These gods, Sadhyas and Ris- 
his, Vidyaranya regards as the representatives of the life and 
the senses of Prajapati — the presiding Deity of Viraj. Just 
as life and the senses draw out the activity of a person, so 
these powers bring out the latent possibilities of Prajapati. 
When they thus came out, they saw nothing but the Brah- 
manda or the mundane egg, a shapeless mass of nebular matter, 
which the Supreme Being animated as its vital principle and 
*** presiding Deity. The gods wished for the shaping out of the 
Universe and therefore performed a mental sacrifice, that is, 
contemplated on and prayed to the Supreme Being. This con- 
templation is metaphorically described as a sacrifice. The re- 
quisites of a sacrifice are clarified butter, fuel and the offering 
of havis ; the figure i3 continued and it is stated that the three 
principal seasons of the year (including the secondary three) 
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InrmiMl t.lin ingredienfce of the sacrifice. Metaphor apart, the 
immiiiritf is, year in, year out, the gods prayed to the Supremo 
ljord to bring the universe into shape and create law and order. 
The implication is that when the sole things that existed were 
the Brahmanda, Prajapati and the Devas, Time was, but 
naught else ; and so that was the only thing that could be im- 
mediately pressed into service as the sacrificial material. 

VII. RIK. 

I 

33ft 11 

Asya = For this (mental sacrifice), asan— there were, 
$apta = seven, paridhayah — sacred enclosing sticks; trissapta = 
thrice seven, Samidhah— fuel-sticks, kritah— were prepared; 
i/a£ = when, devah— the gods, tanvanah = performed, yajnam = 
the sacrifice, abadhnan=: they bound, purusham^ the Supreme 
Being, pas'um— as the victim. 

For this sacrifice, there were seven paridhis or fencing 
logs and thrice-seven fuel-sticks were prepared; when the 
gods performed this sacrifice, they bound the Supreme Being 
(to the sacrificial post) as the victim (to be immolated ). 

Comment. This rik occurs as the fifteenth in the Rigveda 
Samhita ; but is placed as the seventh in the Taittirtya Aran- 
yaka. We have followed the Taittiriyic arrangement, as this 
verse forms a natural continuation of the sixth rik. 

The same figure is kept up in this rik as also in the sequel. 
Enclosing the sacrificial fires on ji.11 sides are placed certain 

A 

sacred twigs, seven in number-three round the Ahavaniya fire, 
three round the * Uttara vedi and one representing the sun. 
And a bundle of twenty-one small sticks is thrown into the fire 
as a preliminary to the sacrifice. 


* There are three sacred fires pertaining to sacrifice ( gdrhapatya — that 
which is perpetually maintained by a grihapati or householder, which he re- 
ceives from his father and transmits to his descendants, and from which fires 
for sacrificial purposes are lighted. ( 2 ) Ahavaniya — the eastern fire burning 
at Havana or a sacrifice, taken from the ydrhapatya fire. The sacrifice por 
per is performed 
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TI10 rik gives us no clue as to what things, m this mental 
sacrifice, represented the seven paridhis or enclosing twigs 
and the twenty-one sticks- Vidyarauya says that the seven 
Vedic metres such as Gayatri, anushtup, Jagati &c. here re- 
present the seven paridhis. These seven metres were, it must 
be admitted, not in actual existence at the time of this alle- 
gorical sacrifice ; for we find it expressly stated in a later rik 
that rik, yajus, saman and the several metres issue out of this 
same sacrifice. But it is believed that the Vedas and, by im- 
plication, the Vedic metres are eternal and therefore must have 
existed in the minds of the gods, the Sadhyas and the Kishis, 
who are the performers of this figurative sacrifice, ft is the 
above-mentioned Rishis, that receive the light of revelation 
through Divine inspiration and through whom it is made 
known to the world- Stripped of the figure, the rik would 
mean that the eternal vedic truth illumined the minds of these 
divine and semi-divine sacrificers and they contemplated on the 
nature ol th9 Supreme Lord as we find it set forth, later on', 
in Vedic metres. R. T. H. Grifliths observes that Mahidhara, 
another commentator, is of Opinion that the seven oceans may 
have been intended by the seven paridhis ; but we fail to see 
the appropriateness of the interpretation. 

Vidyaranya says that the twelvo months, the five seasons, 
the three worlds and the sun are intended by the twenty-one 
sticks The twelve months and the five seasonst as represent- 
ing time may well have been meant here; hut the three worlds, 
and the sun, at the time of this sacrifice, were yet to come in- 
to existence and so the appropriateness of these last having 
been intended by the fuel-sticks is not very clear. 

in this fire ( 3 ) dakshina — the sacred fire (also called anv&haryapachana)- 
placed southwards, used in the anvaharya sacrifice, which is an expiatory cere 
mony performed for the removal of faults of omission or commission that may 
have crept in, in the course of the sacrifice proper, and in which food, gifts 
and sacrificial offerings are presented to the ritviks or officiating priests. 
Uttaravedi is the northern altar made for the sacred fire. 

t The usual classification of the year is iuto six seasons ; vasanta (spring^ 
including chaitra aud vaisakha; grishma ('the summer), the next two months; 
pravrit (the rainy season ) the next two ; sarat (autumn) the next two, sisira 
and hemanta comprising the last four months of the ^ecr being here regarded 
as one season — that of dew). 
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‘They bound the Puruslia or the Lord (to the sacrificial 
post), as the victim to be offered ; evidently because there 
was nothing else to be offered up as sacrifice. From Him sac- 
rificed, was to proceed all the universe of existing things and 
to Him was the sacrifice offered. Probably in a metaphorical 
description of this kind we should not be doing justice to the 
spirit of the author of the hymn, if wo should expect the meta- 
phor to stand on all fours. A ruthless analysis of an expressive 
figure may go to strip many a beautiful passage, here as else- 
where, of its intrinsic charm, may perhaps bo indicative of a 
stiff-necked scientific spirit, but is certainly subversive of all 
canons pf good taste and generous criticism. 


All that is implied by this as well as the preceding rik is 
that the Devas, the Sadhyas and the Rishis contemplated for a 
long while on the glory of the Lord — such glory as we find set 
forth in the Vedas, prayed to Him devoutly and regarded Him 
as both the sacrifice and the Lord of the sacrifice, that is, as 
both the material and the efficient cause of the universe. * 

Incidentally, these two riks show that at tho time of the 
hymn the ceremonial of sacrifice must have been considerably 
elaborated. This is, however, true of many another hymn of 
the Rigveda. As we have already remarked, sacrifice is the 
keynote of this Veda, as it is clearly of tho others. 


VI II RIK. 

vim i 

*rp*n sR’rm 11 

Tam = That, yajnam — sacrificial offering, Purusham = the 
Lord, jatam — horn, agratah^hefore all things, proukshan = 
they immolated, barhishi = on the sacrificial fire; Tena=with 
this (offering;, devah — the gods, ye (and they) who (were), 
,s ddh yah = the sadhyas, Rishayascha = and the Rishis, ayajan ta — 
performed the sacrifice. 
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They immolated on the sacrificial fire that sacrificial offer- 
ing, Puruslfa, who was born before all other things ; with this 
offering, the Gods, the Sadhyas and the Rishis performed the 
^ sacrifice. 



* 


♦ 


Comment — It should be noted that this immolation of 
Puruslia, is also to be taken figuratively. At the time of this 
mental sacrifice, the one-fourth part of Purusha had, as al- 
ready remarked, assumed two forms-one^ Prajapati or, as He 

is known in later systems of philosophy, Isvara, and the other 
nebular matter called Viraj, which this Prajapati animated as 
its vital principle. These two forms are regarded as two dis- 
tinct, yet simultaneous manifestations of Purusha-one spiritual 
and the other material. The Gods, the Sadhyas and the Rishis 
prayed to Prajapati anJ regarded His material manifestation 
as the victim to be offered to the spiritual Puruslia. b rom this 
victim thus sacrificed to Purusha, all this universe was to pro- 
ceed. This rik thus implies that the Lord is not simply the 
agent but also constitutes the material out of which He shapes 
the universe of existing things. Later writers explain this 
fact on the analogy of a spider which weaves the web the 
materials for which are spun out of itself. Barhishi Vidy- 
aranya takes it to mean mdnase yagne ‘in this mental sacrifice i. e 
‘sacrificial fire*. P / oukshan—‘ They immolated } according to 
Vidyaranya. Western scholars have translated Barhishi prouk- 
shan into ‘They anointed (HimJ on the sacrificial grass . lho 
expression is capable of both the interpretations. Lhere is no 
material difference between tho two ; yet what we wish to point 
out is that it will not be safe to set aside Vidyaranya’s meaning 
unless for very strong reasons, and even then, such reasons 
should be explicitly stated. We have known Pandits of im- 
mense learning, who when they failed to understand \ idya- 
ranya, did not however proceed to condemn him but sincerely 
set it down to their own ignorance and regarded tho condem- 
nation of Vidy/iranya as a little short of heresy. 


Sddhyah — W allis, in his ‘cosmology of tho Rigveda' has 
this note on the word. ‘The Sadhyas would seem to bo divine 
ancient sacrificers. Compare X 100. 4; also X, 191, 2, VII, 
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‘.'I. 7 mid X 130.’ Vidyaranya has these remarks on Sadhyas 

and Rishis. 

» i. e, Those who, (by their penance; were capable 
of accomplishing the work of creation-gods who, as already 
noted, represented the life and senses or the active powers 
of Prajapati-and the vedic seers. 

IX. 

Tasinat — From that, yajndt — sacrifice, Sarva-hut'h = in 
which, all i. e, Viradpurusha was offered up, prishad-ajyam — 
ghee mixed with curd, sambhritam — was produced; chakre = He 
(Prajapati) (then) created, £<z?i=(all) these, pa' sun— animals, 
ye vdyavydn = that have the air for their deity, dranyan — those 
living in forests, grdmyascha ^=and those living in villages. 
From this sacrifice in which Vi raj was sacrificed was produced 
ghee mixed with curd. He (Prjapati) then created all the ani- 
mals — those living in the air, and those that are wild as well as 
domestic. 

Comment. This sacrifice is termed e sarvahuV , because 
sarva i-e Viraj, which contained the germ of all the things of 
the universe, was regarded as the oblation to the Lord. 
‘Ghee mixed with curd 9 is used here, by way of IJpalak.shana, to 
denote all those things that serve as sustenance to all living 
beings. Animals are said to have Vayu or the God of wind for 
their presiding deity; Vidyaranya quotes Taittiriya JBrahmaua 
3 — 12—3 in support of this fact. 

Wallis thus translates the rik “When the sacrifice was 
completed, they collected the dripping fat from it, it formed 
the beasts of the air, of the wild places and of the village.” 
Wallis thinks that the fat dripping from the sacrificed victim 
formed the animals wild and. domestic. But according to Vid- 
yaranya, from this universal sacrifice, were produced all tilings 
that serve as sustenance and similarly, He created ail animals 
wild and tame. 


T H E P QRUSHASUKTA.— ( Continued ) . 


V X. 

' Tasmat~ From that, Sarvahutah — universal, Yajnat = sac- 

rifice, richuh~thQ rik verses, samani — (and) the Saman verses? 
jajnire—wevQ born; Tasmdt = from that, c hhandamii = the metres* 
jajnire = sprang; yajus — the yajus texts, ajayata = sprang, 
tasmat — from that. 

From that universal sacrifice were born the rik and the 
saman verses; the several metres, such as gayatri &c., were also 
produced from the same; the yajus texts were born therefrom. 

Comment. The Vedas are regarded as eternal being the 
a word of God; but here they are expressly stated to have been 

-4 born out of this sacrifice. Tho two statements are not to be 

taken as mutually conflicting. Veda is eternal truth or sacred 
knowledge and lived in the supreme being. When these Sa- 
dhyas and Rishis contemplated on Him and prayed to Him^ 
He illumined their hearts with the divine knowledge, and the 
Eternal Truth flashed on their minds with such vividness and 
brilliancy that they seemed to see and hear it. Hence it is that 
the word of God is termed Sruti or what was heard , and the 
i Rishis who were the recipients of this divine knowledge are 
termed mantra drishtarah } i-e those that saw the hymns. The 
present rik conveys the same idea, namely, that the Vedic truths 
came out of this sacrificed Purusha and the recipients thereof 
the Sadhyas and the Rishis whose minds had been thu s 
* * illumined gave out these truths to the world in metrical form, 
whose harmonious outflow is also attributed to the same divine 
agency. This, in short, is the orthodox theory of the divine 
inspiration and eternity of the Scriptures. 

The mention of Rik, Yajus and Saman in this verse has led 
many scholars to believe that the Rig Veda., the Yajur Veda 
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and the Sama Veda alone were iu existence at first, and the 
Atharva Veda came later on into existence. There is nothing 
in the verse to support this view. The words rich as, samani and 
Yajns cannot here mean the several compilations bearing these 
names. Such an interpretation presumes that this verse must 
have been written after the three distinct compilations had been 
completed. If so, it has to be proved when and hy whom, this 
verse came to be written and inserted in the body of one of them. 
But the meaning is plain and simple. At the time when many 
of the hymns of the Rigveda were sung, {composed, not compiled), 
the ceremonial of the sacrifice had been considerably developed 
and Vedic songs and compositions had been classified into three 
distinct varieties, the fundamentum divisionis being their subject 
matter, the sacrificial purposes they served, and their metrical 
and musical (in the absence of a more accurate expression) peculi- 
arities. Thus any Vedic verse or passage must come under any 
of these three heads ; hence the Vedas were designated by the 
comprehensive term, Trayi or Trayi Vidya. The expression 
Trayi Vidya thus comprises the Atharva Veda also as the songs 
of this Veda are riles, though many of them are not to be met with 
(and necessarily so) in the Rigvedic compilation. It was only at 
a later stage that these verses and texts were codified into dis- 
tinct books, to meet distinct, sacrificial and other, requirements. 
Till then, these verses and texts lived on, in the memory of the 
people, loosely and unstrung, but each and every one of them 
labelled as a Rile, Yajus or Saman according to its variety and each 
serving a distinct purpose ; and such songs and texts as were 
newly given out by wise men, who were regarded by the rest as 
divinely inspired, were added from time to time to the existing 
stock under the several heads if by the common consensus of 
competent judges such songs and texts were held to be the 
genuine outcome of divine afflatus . The Purushasukta is a 
hymn of this kind, given out by a sage named Narayana, stamp, 
ed by competent censorship with the imprimatur of divine in- 
spiration, and accorded a place side by side with the already 
existing stock of Riks . 


(To be Continued ). 
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Mr. R.tX Dutt brings forward another piece of evidence 
in support of his theory. He says (Ancient India p. 69). “But 
we cannot help producing one piece of evidence. With that 
charming simplicity which is the characteristic beauty of the 
Rigveda, one Rishi says pathetically of himself. 

“ Behold I am a composer of hymns, my father is a physi- 
cian, my mother grinds corn on stone. We are all engaged in 
different occupations. As cows wander (in various directions) in 
the pasture fields (for food), so we(in various occupations)worship 
thee. 0 Soma! for wealth “0 Flow thou for Indra ! (IX, 112, 3). 
Those who suppose that the hereditary caste-system existed in 
the vedic times will have a hard nut to crack in explaining 
passages like the above, where father, mother and son are des- 
cribed as physician, corn-grinder, and composer of hymns !” 

Now with regard to this passage the following points are 
worthy of note. 

(a) The translation of the rik as given by Mr. Dutt, (who 
however, simply follows scholars like Sir W. Muir) entirely 
misses the leading idea contained in the passage. It is not the 
object of the author of the hymn to state that there were no 
(caste) restrictions regarding the various avocations which can 
be pursued by the several members of the same family. What 
the rishi means is this. “Urged by a desire for wealth, each 
of us is engaged in a different pursuit. I am a composer of 
hymns; my father (or my son) is a bhishah ; my mother is a 
grinder of corns. As cows wander severally in pursuit of pasture, 
so we go our several ways in pursuit of wealth. Thus absorbed 
in money-making avocations, we have hardly time bo think of 
matters spiritual. We thus stand in special need of divine grace. 
Oh Soma, flow, therefore, for Indra.” 

A modern Brahman poet, born and bred up in the present 
hide-bound artificial net system cf sub-castes, can exclaim 
without any the least impropriety “ Oh lord, what mad men 
hath love of money made of us all ! Behold, my father toils 
and sweats as a Vaidika Brahman eager for dakshind . My 
mother kneads dough for house-hold consumption and pinches 
and starves to make both ends meet; and I go about singing 
praises of rich men aud trying to get money from them. Thus 
severally engaged, we have hardly time to think of thee. 
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Therefore Oh lord, have mercy on us”. It would be as safe to 
argue from such a specimen that there are no castes now, as 

from the rik in question 

(b) In the particular rik relied upon by Mr. Dutt, the 
Rishi calls himself a composer of hymns-a proper avocation for 
a Brahman ; his mother grinds corn, which is one of the legi - 
mate occupations of the mistress of a house in a Brahman 
family ; his father is (even as understood by Muir and other 
■western scholars) a physician and there is nothing to show 
that a Brahman could not be at the same time a physician it 
is true that in the Dharma Sutras of Apastamba and Gautama, 
tLereis no mention of this profession among those which a 
Brahman can follow in an emergency. But Ayurve a las een 
regarded as a Vedanga; a particular sanctity has wot been at- 
tached to this art. The divine Asvins ave the first teachers of 
this art; and its first promulgators, like Dhanvantari, laia'a 
and Snsruta are regirded a. Brahmans and accorded a semr- 

divine homage. In these circumstances, there is nothing in 

rik which would conflict with the view that at the time when it 
was composed all the four castes might have been in existence, 
(c) But, if Vidyaranya is to be accepted, the rik is innocent o 

all reference to the physician! He says:— ^ 

L v rrTTTrf 1 rJTTTTTTT 


^cTTT% » ” 


So according to Vidyaranya the passage means “My father is 
£ superintending pkt It a sacrilice- and Vid^ranja .np- 
ports this interpretation by another passage from the brub, 
where we have the very word which decides the pomt 

further let us remember that Vidyaranya has no P“^" 
Lobby to ride like western scholars and P«W 
meanings whereever he thinks the passages admit of thesame and 
no convincing reason can be given to show that the 
tion of western Sanskritists is any way better t lan J * f 
nr more suited to the contest. Yet it . the their 

passages like these that these scholars establish so 
most cherished theories ! 


Yet one more point and we have done. 

The Purusliasulrata may be admitted to be ot later <11 
than the general bulk ot the hymns ot the R.gveda, aid a 
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undoubted that it must be centuries earlier than the time when 
the Rigveda was compiled, as, if there had been then the slightest 
suspicion of its later origin it would not have been incorporated 
in the Samhita. But the caste system must be of even earlier 
date than this hymn. For the present rik does not betray any 
consciousness of the human origin of caste. Granting then that 
the caste system was a human institution or a gradual growth, 
it must have been in existence (of course only in its broadest 
outlines) so long before the time of this Sukta that it should 
have been thought at that time to be coeval with the beginning 
of things; there is no cause to show that the interval of time that 
we presume between the inception of the caste system and the 
present Sukta is shorter than that which is believed to separate 
hymns like this one from the earlier ones. 

XIV. 

Chandramas =t (Similarly) the moon, jdtah— was born, ma- 
nasa/i = from (His) mind, cliahshoh — from (His; eye, S dry ah — 
the Sun 3 aydyaia— was born, mulzhdt — from (His) mouth, Ind - 
rascha Agnischa — Indr a and Agni (were born); prandt = from 
(His) breath, Vciynh— the air, ajdyata= was produced. 

Similarly the moon was born of His mind, and from His 
eyes came the sun; from His mouth proceeded Indra and Agni 
and from His breath was the air produced. 

XV. 

rrTvtrr srrcrfcr ' 


Ndhhyd = From (His) navel, dsit = was (he. came), antarik- 
s/iam= the intermediate region between heaven and earth; sir - 
shnah — f rom (His) head; dyaus — heaven, samavartata^ procee- 
ded; padbhyam = from (His j foot, B h umih = ( c am o ) the Earthy 
srotrdt — irova (His) ear, disah^ (came) the directions. Tatta — 
in this manner (did the Severn 1 limbs of Praj/ipati), akalpayan = 
create, lokdn = the (several) worlds. 
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From His navel came the atmosphere, from His head, the 
sky; from (His) feet proceeded the Earth and from His ears 
came the several directions. In this manner did His several limbs 
create the several worlds. 

Comment on Riks 4 and 5. Granted that these pas- 
sages are figurative, it need scarcely be pointed out how 
appropriately the several limbs are chosen to typify the 
various members of the Universe. The subtle band of con- 
nection between the mind and the moon has been recognised 
among more nations than one. Similarly the sun is very appro- 
priately represented as the eye of the Lord. With regard to 
the connection here mentioned between the ear and the directions 
it should be noted that in later systems of Indian philosophy the 
ear is regarded as nothing more than akasa circumscribed within 
the cavity of that organ and that sabda or sound is regarded as 
the distinguishing characteristic of akasa. The rest do not call 
for any special remark. 

XIV. 

% 3[Tf^r 3^* inrRT arr fegra qT it i 

D-ikrah =The all- wise Purusha, y ad = y ah = who, sarvani— 
all, rupani== beings (such as gods, men &c.), vichintya=z bringing 
into existence, namane lcritva={ and) giving names (to them) 
dste= remains, dbJiivadan= calling them by their names, etam— 
this, Purusham = Purusha, mahant am = who transcends all attri- 
butes, adityavarnam — (and) who shines like the sun, aham = I, 
veda= know, Tu= but (He exists), pare= on the shore, tamasah 
= of ignorance. 

Explanatory meaning. 

It has been given to me to know (by direct intention) this 
all-wise Purusha who, after bringing into existence all beings 
such as men, gods and the like and giving them names goes on 
(sustaining the universe) calling every creature by its name, who 
transcends all attributes, who is resplendent like the sun, and 
who lies beyond the ocean of ignorance. 

( To be continued ). 
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Comment 1. — This and the next Eik are not to be found in 
the Rigveda text of the Sukta. They are however met with in 
the text of the Sukta as given in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. They 
are in a more polished style than the rest of the riks, and in a 
V more developed metre. Moreover they bear a more direct rela- 
tion to the teaching of the Vedanta as expounded in the Chhan- 
dogya and other Upanishads and in the Vedanta Sutras. And 
Sayana interprets them agreeably to the teaching of the Vedan- 
tic philosophy. For those reasons the two riks will be consider- 
ed by Western scholars as a later addition. But it is the Taitti- 
riya Text that is in general use in Southern India and besides^ 
the riks themselves are interesting and so following the Taittiriya 
text we have inserted these two riks also. 

RIK. XVII, 

^rr i i sr- 

ifa prefer » «iRr.*P«nr n 

Yam = Whom, Dhdtd = Prajapati, purastdt = first, udajah- 
M ara --made known, S'alcrah = Indra (then made known), pra - 
vidvim = well knowing, chatasrah pradisah = (all the beings 
living in all) the four directions, Tam = Him, evam vidvan « 
he who knows thus, bhavati = becomes, amritah = immortal, 
iha = (even) in this life; na — anyah=no other, panthd = path, 
vidyate — there is, ayanayz, = for eternal bliss. 

Prajapati first made known (the Eternal truth about) Him; 
Then Indra knowing the (beings living in all the) four quarters 
(taught the truth to the world). That man who comes to know 
Him thus becomes immortal even in this world. There is no 
other path that leads to eternal bliss. 

Comment on riks XVI and XVII. I. mahantam = Infinite , 
^ unconditioned . The object of the two riks is to identify the 
creator of the world fwho is technically known as I s' vara in the 
Vedantic system and whe is often called Prajapati in the mu lim 
literature) with the Nirguna Brahman — the Almolut", the mm 
without a second. According to S'ankara’s unqinililird Al»nn 
lutism, even Is'vara is Mayopadhika. Is'vnni Inn only «» plinno* 
menal existence. He doos not eivist in tin* mil < nun n! tlm twin. 
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He can be said to exist only in that sense in which the visible 
universe is said to exist. In parawiarthika reality, Nirguna 
Brahman alone exists; and to explain the creation of the uni- 
verse which has only a phenomenal or Vyavaharika existence a ^ 
phenomenally existing Is'vara is brought in. The difference 
between absolute and phenomenal existence may be thus briefly^ 
though inadequately, illustrated. A man, when he is hypnoti- 
sed, undergoes many experiences; he sees, for instance, during ^ 
his hypnotised condition a grand palace. So long as -the hyp- 
notic condition remains, the man regards his experience as 
genuine; to him, for the time being, the grand palace really 
exists. It is only when he *gets out of this condition that he 
comes to see that the palace was only an illusory appearance 
conjured up into a temporary existence by the mayic power of 
the hypnotiser. Now to apply this analogy, the Supreme 
Being is the grand hypnotiser. All beings in the universe are 
under the influence of His hypnotism. When one comes to 
know directly that all this phenomenal universe has been pro- 
jected into existence by His mayic power, the illusion vanishes ^ 
and one sees that all the while the illusion lasted, there was 
nothing that really existed but the Hypnotiser; the only distinc- 
tion between the hypnotised and the hyponotiser during the 
hypnotised condition was that the one (the hypnotised) was 
under its influence and the other (the Supreme Being) was above 
its influence, being in fact its projector. As soon as this distinc- 
tion ceases, the patient becomes one with the agent; for both 
are immaterial spiritual and all-pew, ading and when a certain 
bond that puts a restraint over the one and gives it a distinctive 
individuality is destroyed, the two similar, spiritual, and all- 
pervading things blend together into one undistinguishable 
whole. This is seen even in such comparatively refined forms 
of matter as water or air. The moment a pot which has wateiv * 
or air in it is destroyed, the water which had a distinct and 
separate existence as long as the pot lasted becomes one with 
and undistinguishable from the larger sheet of water (provided 
the larger sheet of water is near enough) and the air iu the pot 
becomes inextricably mixed up with the atmosphere. Only, 
Vodantic philosophy does not profess to explain how thin hypno 
limn began or when, or how so many being! came to lie uihImi 
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its spell. It is enough to know that this hypnotism now exists, 
and the only thing one can do under the circumstances is to see 
how one can get out of its influence, and naturally the only way 
of getting out of it is to know that it is nothing but hypnotism, 
that the hypnotist alone really exists and causes all this wonder- 
ful appearance. Sayana therefore explains the word mahantam 
thus: sarvagunairadhikam = transcending all attributes i. e , un* 
conditioned , absolute . 

2. Adityavarnam = self-luminous like the sun. The Abso- 
lute is not to be regarded as possessing splendour but as sva~ 
prakasa-rupa. If He be regarded as having splendour it will 
become an attribute of His; and this will conflict with the pre- 
vious statement that He transcends all attributes. Hence the 
expression should be taken to mean that He is Light, the Light 
of chit (fed: ; He is essentially Spirituality. 

3. Tamasas tu pare. Tamas is Maya or ignorance. He is 
not under the influence of Maya. It is we that are under the 
hypnotic spell of His Maya. The Supreme Being should there- 
fore be distinguished from Is'vara who is himself Mayasabalita 
and whose phenomenal existence is postulated to explain all the 
rest of the phenomenon. 

4. He gave all things a name and a shape and it is He 
that remains calling them by their names. Two things are 
stated here. First. He is the source of all created things. 
Secondly He it is that goeth about calling things by their names. 
That is, it is He alone that is engaged in the several pursuits of 
Sam 3 ara. This is contrary to our ordinary experience. It is 
men and the several creatures that we find engaged in the 
various activities of life. Moreover the second statement con- 
flicts with the first — , which says that it is He that has created 
all beings whom we find busy in the several walks of life. How 
then is this inconsistency to be explained ? 

The Clihandogyopanishad thus explains the matter (VI 
Chapter Section II and III). “At first This alone was Bring, one 
only without a second. It willed thus: ‘I will multiply and bo 
born.’ It created Tejas, (Fire); then water ( H Hj on mo into 
being; and then earth ( . Having thus brought into oxm 
tonce the several elements (uir and other being included by 
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implication), that Deity willed thus: s 5 

“Entering these three devataa (earth, water and fire^ in the torm 
of Jiva I shall be mainfest in various forms and names.” 

Thus we see that the phenomcmil universe is not a distinct 
entity brought into existence by the will of a Supreme Being, who 
remains distinct from all phenomenon. But he it is that has 
become manifest as several forms and names. It is in this 
sense alone that He can be said to have created all things. Thus 
the individual souls that are seen tossed about in the sea of 
Samsara are not entities distinct from Him; but they are even 
He; only they now appear conditioned and circumscribed by 
Maya. 

One difficulty naturally presents itself here. ‘It may be 
thus stated and explained in the words * of S'ankara in his 
comment on this passage. It may be said that it would not 
appear consistent for a divine omniscient deity intelligently to 
wish to enter a created body, the receptacle of innumerable 
evils and undergo the fruits thereof. Nor is it consistent that, 
being independent, He should cease to be so by amalgamation 
with a subordinate. In reply I admit that it would not be con- 
sistent if that Deity were to enter a body and undergo the 
sufferings individually, without any transformation. But such 
is not the case. How so ? Because the words in the text are 
‘In the form of Jiva’. Jiva is but the reflection of the Supreme 
Deity. It is produced by its relation to intelligence (Bnddhi)and 
other subtle elements, like the image of the sun in water or of a 
man in a looking glass. The relation to Buddhi, of that Deity 
of inscrutable and endless power and the reflection of his intel- 
ligence have for their instrumental cause the ignorance of his 
true nature, and from them proceed the feelings of ‘I am happy, 
1 am suffering, I am ignorant &c’; entering into mundane objects 
in the form of a reflection, that Deity in his own self is not in- 
volved in any corporeal pleasure or pain. A human being or 
the sun entering a mirror or water in the form of a reflection 
cannot himself acquire the defects of the reflecting surface. So 

is the case with the Deity.’ 

(To be Continued). 

* As rendered by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra (Bibliotheca Indicw). 
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The Brahman has fallen on evil times. He has many sin 
to answer for. If India is now fallen low, it has been the mis- 
chief of the Brahman. If the Indians are poor, subject to foreign 
sway, wanting in those virtues which have brought the nations 
of Europe to the front, it has all been the work of the selfish 
Brahman who, to aggrandise himself, has set man against man, 
class against class and has introduced those unhealthy rules and 
restrictions, which have sapped the life of the nation and made 
the Indians the pygmies that they now are, physically, mentally 
and morally. Under the subtle, and enervating influence 
of Brahman tyranny India because a priest-ridden land, the 
energies of the nation were cramped, the people lost all freedom 
of thought and action, and became superstitious, “ the feeling 
cf political unity was almost annihilated and the descendants of 
those who had fought the Kuru — Panchala war and had opposed 
the march of Alexander fell before petty adventurers. The great 
nation was conquered by an adventurer from Ghor, who had 
scarcely a kingdom of his own, and whose descendants soon lost 
all connection with their mother-country and ruled in India 
through the weakness of the Hindus. And in the five or six 
centuries that followed the conquest, there was not political life 
enough in the millions of martial men who inhabited Northern 
India, from the Punjab to Behar to make one serious effort to 
send out the handful of aliens who held them in chains’^ 1 ). 
And how did the Brahman bring about the downfall of India ? 
By securing to himself the monopoly of learning, by holding 
the lower ranks in a perpetual moral bondage, under which all 
ambitions and aspirations were stifled, all genius, in the 
lower castes became impossible, by making one law for him- 
self and another for the budra, by creating those iniquitous 
distinctions between one caste and another, which have resulted 
in disunion where there should have been union and weakness, 
where there fihould have boen strength. 

This, in substance, is the indictment that has been brought 
against the Brahman ; and it must 1x5 admitted, that, as things 
now stand, appearancos are against him ; what if? more, there 

1. Dufct’s uuoiont ludia. Vol. 1. p. 220. 
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are documentary evidences also, which in a measure support 
the charge. For are there not thoso well-known passages in 
the ancient Sutrakaras like Vasishtha, Gautama, Sankhayana 
and Apastamba and the later Institutes of Manu, Yajnavalkya 
and Parasara. A. few extracts will be enough here. 

1. A sudra who assumes an equal position with any one 
of the first three castes is to be flogged — Apastamba. 

2. If a sudra listens to a recitation of the Veda his ears 
should be stopped with molten lac — Gautama. 

d. A Kshatriya abusing a Brahman pays one hundred 
Karshapanas, a V'aisya abusing a Brahman pays 150; but a 
Brahman pays only 50 Karshapanas for abusing a Kshatriya, 

25 for abusing a Vaisya and for abusing a Sudra, nothing— ! 
Gautama. 

These invidious differences are found in the later smrities 
laid down with even greater emphasis; and who will say, 
in the face of evidence like this, that the Brahman has 
not selfishly abused the trust as legilstator, given to him by the 
Indian nation and has framed laws which sowed the seeds of 
dissention and which have resulted in the loss of the nation’s 
strength and vitality ? But to my mind, it seems that the Brah- 
man has not been so great a sinner as they are trying to make 
him out, that the merit of having legislated the nation out of its 
life is not all his own. Let us first see what we can learn of the 
Brahman and his ways in the earliest period of Indian history, 
the period of the Rig Vedic hymns and trace his doings down 
through the several successive stages. 

That the priesthood had already, in the days when some 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda were being given out, formed a 
profession, is proved, as pointed out by Muir (in his Original r 
Sanskrit Texts V. 424) by passages like the following, which 
is a free rendering of Sukta 112 in the 9th Mandala. 

“ We have all our several thoughts and plans and divers 
f V ro the ways of men. The Brahman goes in quest of the Yaja- 
man a ; the carpenter seeks the cracked; the physician goes 
about seeking those who are ill * * * Like kine wandering 
mi v orally in quest of pasture do we also strive for wealth, with 
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varied plans.” ^The most common avocation of the Brahman in 
the Rig Vedic days appears to have been to officiate in the sacri- 
fices performed by the wealthy and the liberal. The Gods of 
the Rig Veda hold the destinies of man in their hands. Indra 
in special, is the God of the Aryan chieftains. He is their 
wall of defence, the universal monorch, the invincible warrior 
whose mighty arm wins victory, whose inexhaustible liberality 
bestows the highest gifts on mankind and who, delighting in 
the exhilaration of magnificent Soma draughts, subjects tho 
Dasyas to the sacrificing Aryan. He does not desire the Iriend - 
ship of the man who offers no libations- The exhilaration of 
Soma drink partook of a religious character in the eyes of the 
Vedic seers and Soma was regarded as the drink of immortality 
and it was under the influence of Soma that Indra was conceiv- 
ed to have performed his grandest Cosmical feats, such as fix- 
ing the heavens and the earth. A Vedic Rishi says £t the 
Brahmans with their songs have exalted Indra and increased his 
strength that he might slaughter Ahi ” Refreshed by the 
draughts of Soma offered by the worshippers and inspired by 
the lauds of the seers to perform deeds of extraordinary he- 
roism Indra confers victories, drives the un-aryan, gives the 
laud to the Aryan and compels the unyielding clouds to break 
their bonds and pour rain and plenty on the land. The liba- 
tions of Soma and the chanting of the Vedic songs had, more 
or less, a similar effect on the other gods also. Hence to se- 
cure success in battles and the joys and blessings of a prosper- 
ous existence if was necessary that the gods should bo 
approached with prayers and lauds and propitiated by 
draughts of Soma offered in proper form ; and tho priests who 
alone were conversant with the proper forms oi worship and 
the various details of tho ceremonial presentation of Soma, who 
alone wore competent, by their minute acquaintance with the 
intricacies of worship, to conduct thoso services in the manner 
that would bo most acceptable to the gods, who, if approached 
in unauthorised ways, might take offence and send down miseries 
instead of blessings, these priests, wore in great request with 
the wealthy chiefs ; and the chiefs in return for the services of 


the priests who could, by their chants and libations, almost com- 
pel the gods to confer favours, loaded the Brahmans with ho- 
nours and rewards ; for as one Vedic seer( 2 ) sings, do not the 
guerdon-givers abide high up in heaven? They who give gold 
are blest with life eternal. Not from the niggards — for they 
give not freely— comes the reward at sacrifices — the dnkshina 
which is the satisfaction of the gods. The .liberal die not ; nor 
are they ever ruined ; they suffer not from barm or trouble. 
The man that largely gives at sacrifices gains a fragrant 
dwelling and is blessed with a bride in fair apparel ; his home 
i 3 like a lake with lotus-blossoms, like the god's palaces adorned 
and splendid. 

It was thus in those Vedic days. The warriors fought 
with the Dasyus, drove them from the land and became Mm 
rulers, wealthy, and prosperous; but then success and 
prosperity depended on the favor of the gods and the kev to 
their favour was in the hands of the priests; and therefore the 
priests were rewarded with gold and kine, robes and steeds and 
they lacked not the good things of earth. 

And the priests sacrificed and worshipped on their own 
account also. As one Rishi 3 ) sings. Indra and Agni, ye, holy 
ones, whether you be in your own homes or rejoicing yourselves 
in the houses of the princes or those of the Brahmans, 
even from thence, ye mighty Lords come hither and drink 
libations of the flowing Soma;" and sometimes when the 
gods hearkened not unto his call, the Brahman wailed his lot 
and thus broke forth. “ Surely men crave and gain their wish. 
How many there are happy in their wedded love ; in how 
many homes the lovely wife close to her husband clings and in 
embraces intertwined both give and take the bliss of love. Ye 
gods that have your home in the three shining realms of hea- 
ven, what do you regard as Truth and what, untruth ? what 
hath become of my call on you. Many a laud have I sung in 
praise of you and you have, ere this, heard my call and the 
Soma hath flowed freely in your honour ; and yet torturing 
cares consume me now as the wolf assails the thirsty deer and 
biting cares devour me as rats devour the weaver's threads'^ 4 ) 

2. Eig Yeda Mandala X Sukta 107. 3. Big Veda mandala I — 108 — 7, 

4. R. V, Mandala I — 105*. 

(To be continued ) . 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
S'aka 427. 


It has long been known to Western Scholars that Varaha 
Mihira has, in his Panchasiddhantika, made use of the date, 
S'aka 427, as the commencement of a particular epoch. What 
chronological or historical significance this date possesses, and 
what circumstances have invested this date with importance 
enough to make it the starting point of chronological calcula^- 
tions have not, however, been settled beyond the pale of con- 
troversy. 

Says Dr. G. Thibant, in his scholarly introduction to his 
edition of Panchasiddhantika : 

‘ We have next to consider the bearings of a date which, 
in the first chapter of the Panchasiddhantika, is mentioned in 
connection with the Romaka Siddhanta. Stanzas 8 — 10 which 
give a rule for calculating the ahargana (i. e. the sum of civil 
days which have elapsed from an initial epoch up to a given 
date) direct us, first to deduct 427 from the number of the 
current Saka year, which means that the initial epoch of the 
calculation is 427 Saka. It then proceeds to explain the details 
of the calculation of the ahargana and closes with the words 
‘ this is the ahargana in ( or, according to ) the Romaka Sid- 
dhanta. 

‘ That this date— 427 Saka— is mentioned in the Pancha- 
siddhantika has been known to scholars since a considerable 
time. The astronomers of Ujjayini who furnished to Dr. 
William Hunter the list of astronomers with their dates, pub- 
lished by Colebrooke (Algebra p. p. 33) gave 427 Saka as the 
time of (their second) Varaha Mihira. A1 Beruni refers to it 
as the date of the Panchasiddhantika. Bhau Daji quotes the 
stanza from the Panchasiddhantika as furnishing the epoch of 
the Romaka Siddhanta, adopted by Varaha Mihira also. 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, New Series Vol. 1.) Dr. Kern 
is inclined to look upon 427 Saka as marking the year of the 
birth of Varaha Mihira, who as appears from a passage quoted 
by Bhan Daji, died in Saka 509. 
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‘ All these views clearly have no further foundation than 
the passage of the Panchasiddhantika about the calculation of 
the ahargana. The view that 427 Saka is the year of Varaha 
Mihira’s birth we may set aside without hesitation. Dr. Kern 
was led to that hypothesis partly by the consideration that the 
Panchasiddhantika, which in one place refers to Aryabhata’s 
views, could hardly have been composed in 605 A. D. when 
Aryabhata— born in 476 A. D.— was only 29 years old. We 
now know— from Dr. Kern’s edition of the Aryabhata— 
that Aryabhata composed his w r ork in 499 A. D. already, 
so that he might very well have been quoted in a 
book written in 505 A. D. The other argument brought 
forward by Dr. Kern, viz, that Varaha Mihira died in 587, 
certainly goes some way to prove that the Panchasiddhantika 
was not written in 505, but not that Varaha Mihira was born 
in the latter year. The text of the Panchasiddhantika enables 
us at present to judge of the position of Varaha Mihira with 
regard to the date 427 S’aka. From the chapters on the Surya 
Siddhanta it appears that Varaha Mihira considers that year 
to be the epoch of his Karana grantha, from which all astrono- 
mical calculations have to start ; for all the kshepa quanties, 
involved in the different rules, given in those chapters for find- 
ing the mean places of sun, moon and planets, can be accounted 

for satisfactorily on that basis. I have no doubt that also the 
kshepa quantities stated in the Romaka and Paulis^ chapters 
admit of being explained on the same supposition but unfor- 
tunately we have so far not succeeded in finding the clue to 
their right understanding. Now it would certainly be most 
satisfactory, if we could assume that the Pancha Siddhanlika 
was composed in the very year which it selects for its astrono- 
mical epoch, or at any rate, within a few years of that year ; 
for as nearness of the epoch tends to facilitate all astronomical 
calculations and at the same time, to minimise the inaccuracies 
rosulting from the fact that Karana rules are often only appro- 
ximately correct, it is the interest and the practice o 
Karana writers to choose for their epoch a year as little 
remote as may bo from the time of the composition 
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of their treatises. The positive statement however, made- 
by Amaraja (as quoted by Bhau Daji) about the date 
of Varaha Mihira’s death does not favour such an 
assumption ; and -e. tnoreovor, find that the deduct, on of 
427 forms part of a rule which in the end is said to be m 
or “ according to ” the Romaka Siddhanta. This last circum- 
stance indeed, taken by itself would not suffice fully to convince 
me, that the date 427 S’aka is not one of Varaha Mihira s own 
choosing ; for the phrase “ according to the Romaka Siddhanta 
might only mean that the general principles on which the ahar- 
gana is calculated (viz. the equations between solar years an, 
lunar months and again between civil days and lunar days) 

are taken from the Romaka Siddhanta, while at the same time 
the fixation of the initial epoch— a point comparatively unessen- 
tial and moreover specially requiring to be settled anew in the 
case of each new Karana-might be due to Varaha Mihira. But 
as after all 427 S’aka cannot, for the reason stated above, be 
J the date of the comoosition of the Panchasiddhantika, we 
may admit that the whole rule about the ahargana, inclusive ot 
the Kshepa quantity 427, was borrowed by Varaha Mihira from 
the Romaka Siddhanta, as was assumed by Bhau Dap already. 
It is true that we are unable to assign a sufficient reason for 
Varaha Mihira’s choosing to take over the epoch of one ot his 
Siddhantas rather than to fix his own, which would have been 
a comparatively easy matter- There may have been special 
circumstances rendering the year 427 S’aka a more convenient 
starting point than a later year ; but I am not for the presen 
able to point out any such.’ 

So far Dr. Thibant. It is impossible to set forth more 
accurately all the difficulties connected with the real signi- 
ficance of the date Saka 427. The various views regarding the 
question may for convenience sake be briefly sketched thus. 

(1 ) Saka 427 corresponds to 505 A. D. 

(2) This date may bo taken to be the date of Varaha 

Mihira’s birth. This conjecture is, as shown by Dr. Thibant, 
based on insufficient evidence. , 

(3) It may be regarded as the date of Panchasiddhan- 
tika but this view is rendered improbable by the statement o 


Amaraja, who, in his commentary on the Khandakhadya of 
Brahmagupta, says, as quoted by Bhau Daji, 

»r<r 

Varaha Mihira Acharya died in 509 Saka (i. e.) 587 A, D. 

(4) The two views above mentioned being thus render- 
ed more or less untenable, Dr. Thibant is inclined to take the 
date as referring to the date of Romaka Siddhanta in or 
according to which ” the rules for the calculation of ahargana 
are given. 

Dr. Thibant, here, offers weighty considerations to show 
that 505 A. D. cannot be the date of the original Romaka Sid- 
dhanta itself ; the most important of them being the general 
attitude of Varaha Mihira towards the age and authority of the 
several siddhantas he summarises in his work, as contrasted 
with his attitude towards Aryabhata and other astronomical 
writers who are only removed from him by a few years and 
who may be justly regarded as his older contemporaries; and 
it is impossible not to concur with him when he concludes 
<« Every requirement may, I think, be looked upon as satisfied 
if we suppose the Romaka and Paulisa Siddhantas to have been 
composed not later than about 400 A. D. 

That the Surya Siddhanta whose teachings also have been 
summaried in the Pancha Siddhantika must be referred to 
the same period may be taken for granted, from the observa- 
tions of Dr. Thibant quoted at the outset, so that the beginnings 
of Hindu scientific astronomy, which bear the impress of yavana 
influence, (as distinguished from the earlier Indian astronomy 
of Pitamaha, Vasishta, Parasara and Garga) must be assigned 
to the latter half of the fourth century A- D. 

As the date of the original Romaka Siddhanta cannot, 
under these circumstances, be taken to be so late as 505 A. D. 
Dr. Thibant advances the conjecture that the date 427 b aka 
or 505 A. D. is not the date of the original Romaka Siddhanta 
but of the elucidation of the same by LataDeva whose commen- 
tary of this and the Paulisa is referred to by Varaha Mihira 
in the Panchasiddhantika and who appears to occupy an inter- 
mediate position between the Romaka and Paulisa Siddhantas on 
the one hand «ind the contemporaneous writers like Aryabhata, 
on the other. ( To be continued J. 


AN APPEAL. 


We have, for the last ten years, been conducting a monthly 
journal, consisting partly of articles in English intended to 
unfold and explain Sanskrit literature, law, philosophy and 
religion for the benefit of our English-educated brethren, who 
have had little opportunity for acquiring this knowledge owing 
to a more or less exclusive devotion to Western lore, and also 
partly of articles in Sanskrit for the behoof of uon-English- 
knowing pandits. By means of the English portion we endea- 
vour to rouse an interest in Sanskrit Literature and arts and 
sciences and if possible to revive the study of them, by means 
of reviews and translations of important works into English, 
with full explanatory comments for the purpose of making 
familiar to the modern Hindu, the principles and modes of 
thought which were familiar to the ancients and without which 
those works are of no value. Thus expositions and transla- 
tions of the Veda-texts of the Sandhya service, the Purusha 
sukta, Barthrihari’s centurion, Visvngnnadarsa, the Sivavan- 
dalahari, the Kuvalayauamln and others have been taken in 
hand, and some of them have been completed. Reviews of 
Sanskrit poems and dramas are occasionally undertaken. And 
above all the object has been kept consistently in view, of 
expounding and supporting, by reference to admitted modern 
principles of criticism, the ways and beliefs laid down in our 
sacred law, so as to counteract the iconoclastic efforts of missio- 
naries and atheists, and restore to Hindu Society its ancient, 
tone of unselfish devotion to duty and comparative freedom 
from passion, and to maintain the-integrity and solidity of our 
national character. 

This end we wish to subserve as far as it lies in our power 
to do ; for we cannot stand by unconcerned, while momentous 
questions are being discussed, in which the whole nation is 
interested. 

Tho journal is patronised by a few of the prominent native 
Princes of South India and it is mainly through their help that 
it is able to meet the bare cost, though tho subscription has been 
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fixed rather high, in consequence of the small number of sub- 
scribers it is able to command. We wish to improve the matter, 
and to increase the size of the journal by adding to the English 
portion, and at the same time to lower the subscription, so as 
to attract a larger number of readers. But as wo are now but 
barely able to make both ends meet, we are forced to postpone 
the improvements above mentioned. Our contributors are few 
and we are unable to make it worth the while of capable men 
to devote a portion of their time to this useful work. We 
wish, therefore, to secure as mucVhelp as possible from quarters 
which may be expected to look on this movement with favour, 
that we may the better discharge the duty that we have under- 
taken, and enable a larger number of the educated olasses to 
benefit by it. 

We appeal, therefore, to the patriotism and the loyalty to 
the ancient faith that still animates our countrymen, to respond 
to our call and be generous for the sake of our father land . 


THE FUTURE OF CASTE. 



Caste depends upon the preservation, by the sacred part of 
the community, of those powers and qualities that should mark 
them out as leaders and guides to the whole community and as 
conservators of the subtler treasure of the people, the ethical 
and religious principles that balance society and keep it happy 
and progressive in its truest and highest sense. If any of these 
qualities or capacities should deteriorate, the system is weaken- 
ed, the system as a whole becomes a mere convention (which by 
nature it was not), a selfish unholy and monopoly of certain 
privileges by the unworthy descendants of those who lawfully 
used them in ancient times, as soon as these qualities disappear, 
leaving little distinction between the higher and the lower 
castes. A greater degree of patience of freedom from boistrous 
piiHsions or dosires, a superior adaptation for study, thought, 
• i ether mental work, a greater capacity for undergoing the 
p"V hological and spiritual exercises necessary for regulating 
ihmI improving tho mind, and generally a greater devotion to 


things ultra-earthly are the characteristics of the true member 
of a higher caste. A Brahmin who is totally devoid of these 
qualities is practically a sudra, though the law does not allow 
him to be treated as such because of the germs of excellence 
that still subsist in him, though overlaid with corruptions. At 
any moment he can turn round, and, by a continued life of 
effort, can recover his pristine excellence. So too, a Sudra 
who is rich in these qualities is practically a Brahmin 
though it is dangerous for him to assume the privileges of 
one in this life , or for others to treat him as one. Such Brah- 
mins and Sudras are anomalies. In the eye of God a man’s 
grade in the scale ot life is regulated not by the caste in which 
birth has placed him but by the caste to which his qualities 
point. But the test whether caste as it is corresponds to caste 
as it ought to be is the absence of these anomalies in any 
appreciable degree. One or two rare cases in which a Brahmin- 
born is a real Sudra, or in which a Sudra-born is a real Brah- 
min do not detract from the correspondence of the system to 
its ideal. But any appreciable number of cases, forming a 
substantial portion of the whole community, would at once show 
that the caste system has become extinct and that the existing 
system is, not caste but the hideous and loathsome carcass of 
the system that once existed. 

The theory on which caste was founded is that a perfect 
observance of the rules of caste tends more and more to here- 
dify the caste qualities by attracting fit souls to the higher 
castes and repelling unfit ones. This theory is set forth in 
the text books of Sanathana Dharma issued by the Benares 
College, and commends itself to our taste both as descendants 
of the rishis of old and as disciples of the new scientific 
theory of generation. Indeed it combines both and gives tho 
legitimate complement to the Darwinian philosophy, without 
which complement the same would be barren and disheartening. 

Now the question is whether the caste system will survive 
tho present time and continue as an institution of Hindu So- 
ciety. Being unenforced by the temporal power, it must 
succumb unless it continues to stand on its natural base, the 
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perpetual reproduction of caste-excellences subserved bj a 
more or less scrupulous attention on the part of the castes to 
their duties as fixed by the sacred law. 

The Brahmins have, till very recent times, been able 
to preserve their purity of caste in tact on account of the 
following 

(1) The institution of Brahmacharya, or study pro- 
secuted under religious ordinances and protracted until the 
prime of youth, the age of twenty-two years. 

(2) The enjoyment of the priveleges of family life, 
subject to the performance of a round of duties involving mor- 
tification of the flesh in a greater or less degree. 

(3) The continual subordination of this world to the 
world to come. 

It must now be admitted that now in all these points 
the Brahmin is not all that can be desired. He has certainly 
neglected the study of the Vedas, in favor of English. The 
most intelligent of the caste are being daily drafted away from 
the study of the Vedas and the preservation of the ancient lore 
to the mastery of a foreign language and foreign modes of 
thought. Even the vernacular is at present neglected. This 
world preponderates greatly in the constitution of the modern 
Brahmin. The other world is in some cases nowhere at all. 
Under these circumstances it is not difficult to say that 
caste is losing its balance. Sacrifice of material advantages is 
becoming rarer and rarer. Brahmins are angry that they are 
forbidden to go across the black water and mix freely with the 
convival English, to eat, drink, and dance with them. He is 
angry that he is not allowed to exhibit his partner in life on 
the sea-beach, and to enjoy the exciting Society of his friend's 
wives. Unhealthy signs these are, of course. There are indeed 
a few revivalistic movements in India. But most of them 
seem to devote themselves to spreading a theoretical knowledge 
of abstract philosophy rather broad cast among the people, by 
means of public lectures. That is much to be deprecated. 
For ho who is unwilling to undergo the discipline of the Karma 
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Kanda is certainly unfit to appreciate the liberty of the Guana 
k Kanda. 

* If the present mania for English education were to be 

allayed, and a great part, not necessarily all, of the Brahmin 
caste would consent to return to the study of their ancient scrip- 
tures and laws, there is some chance of their ancient ideal being 
a at least in part, restored. Caste will then revive again in its true 
and useful form and will be the main stay of Indian life for ever 
more. It is necessary, therefore, to recast the educational sys- 
tem of India, so as to revive the ancient studies. Without it 
not only is its caste likely to decay into a mere race feeling 
maintaining a distinction without a difference, but the very 
religion of India is likely to lose a great portion of the advan- 
tage which it now enjoys of being still pervaded by the spirit 
of the ancients, while capable of adapting itself to the require- 
ments of the people in every age. 

a It is possible however that a great man may come who 

y will be able to re-construct our now decaying society, so as to 

V give it new life on the old principles. 

7 

THE POWER OF HOPE. 


Once the sage Narada had to go Kailas. On the way 
there was a large banyan tree, and under it a holy man, who 
had a countenance of pain and deferred hope. He knew Narada 
at once, and asked him where he was going, and, on being 
told that he was going to see 4 the Lord in Kailas, he earnestly 
besought him to represent to that compassionate One the 
sorrows of his servant, and to learn from His own month 
how many more lives tlioro lay between himself and the realis- 
ation of his Ideal. Narada promised to do so without fail and 
passed on. The sago remained anxious. Further on there 
was anothor huge banyan, under which there was another holy 
man who seemed past the cares of life and whose face beamed 
with the nearor-approaching realisation of his Ideal. He ever 
loved to imagine himself at the summit of his wishes, and 
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often danced foi-tb his hopeful joy which, his disciples catching 
it from him, made them dance too. Narada went up to him and ^ 
inquired how he was doing. The Sage replied he was doing , 
well, and hoped, by the grace of godly men like Narada, to 
reach the Ideal. ‘ Why” said Narada “you seem not to be 
anxious at all on that score. The rishi yonder whom I passed 
seemed much more concerned than you aro. Ho even asked r 
me to ascertain how long his probation was to bo.” “I too 
should be very glad to know the same about myself” said the 
sage. “ It is better to have an assurance from tho Lord directly 
though I do not see how the matter can be doubtful.” Narada 
passed on to Kailas, and saw the Blessed Lord. Ho was told 
that the sorrowful sage was to reach the goal in four lives but 
that the hopeful one had to pass through as many lives as 
there were leaves on the banyan tree under which he lived. 
Narada first gave answer to the latter* He in return thanked 
Narada and said that the news was good for two things, that ^ 
the number of lives he had to pass through was after all finite v 
and must come to an end some time, and that, since hope bad 

now ripened to certainty, the anticipation of the coming bliss \ 

would help to lighten the journey of the soul. Thereat the 
Lord Himself in His very self appeared and gathering up the 
hopeful sage, vanished. Narada was struck with wonder. 

The other sage, on learning that four lives remained for him, 
was much concerned, but was consoled by Narada. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION AND MODERN. 


Herbert Spencer has some trenchant remarks on education 
as it prevailed in England till lately and as it now prevails in % 
India. Speaking of the order in which studies ought to suc- 
ceed one another in the life of a student, he says— 

“ From the substitution of principles for rules and tho 
necessarily coordinate practice of leaving abstractions untaught 
till tho mind has been familiarised with the facts from which 
they are abstracted, has resulted tho postponement of some once 
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early studies to a late period. This is exemplified in the abandon- 
, ment of that intensely stupid custom, the teaching of grammar 

to children As Mr. Wyse argues : — 4 Grammar 

and Syntax are a collection of laws and rules. Rules are ga- 
thered from practice, they are the results of induction, to which 
we came by long observation and comparison of facts. It is, 
in fine, the science, the philosophy, of language. In following 
the process of nature, neither individuals nor nations ever 
come at the science first. A language is spoken, and poetry 
written, (* ” why not say ‘sung* or r composed 1 ) “ ‘ many 
years before either grammar or prosody is even thought of. 
Men did not wait till Aristotle had constructed his logic to 
reason/ In short as grammar was made after language, so it 
ought to be taught after language; an inference which all who 
recognise the relationship between the evolution of the race 
and that of the individual, will see to be unavoidable.” 

Thus we see tho impolicy of teaching grammar to pupils 
who have scarcely begun to familiar with the language of which 
it is an analysis and exposition. Tho process of education must 
go along the lines of least resistance. If we provide the 
materials for scientific knowledge first, the science will be 
almost naturally learnt afterwards, and the work of the teacher 
of the science will be easy and permanent, while it is simply 
suicidal to attempt to instill tho principles of Grammar or any 
other Science at an early age when scarcely any familiarity 
exists with the field of facts to which the Science pertains. 

Now what does our orthodox custom say on the point, say, 
of the teaching of grammar to children. Here is a saying 
which is familiar to southern pandits and which was often in 
the mouth of the late Great Savant, Sri Tyagaraja Sastri, the 
first of the Mahamahopadhyayas in the south, and the one idol 
which made Mannargudi a place of pilgrimage to lovers of 
Sanskrit lore. It runs thus : — 

«iT5i%crrer II 

“ To those who have not had a thorough grounding in 
Litoraturo, tho study of Science is absolutely useless.” What 
is meant is that before a pupil can appreciate and apply the 
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principles and rules in which the Sciences abound— a very 
arduous and trying task, not to be undertaken by more than a j 
small minority of the great mass of students— he must first 
acquire a thorough-going familiarity with the forms of speech, 
turns of expression, feelings, thoughts and articles of human 
knowledge which form the subject of the poet's theme. (It 
must be remembered that, in Sanskrit, Kdvya moans much more 
than 'poetry in English.) Thus for example, before one can study 
Vydkarana or language analysis, i. e., grammar, one must 
be familiar with words, in their varying forms, and sentences 
and must be even able to compose sentences of his own with 
readiness. Before one can take to the study of Alanlcdra or 
Rhetoric, one must be familiar with examples of them to be 
found in literature. Before one can study, with anything like 
interest, the Science of literary criticism or dramatic criticism 
—on which subject there are numerous authorities in the Sans- 
krit language— one must have become familiar with the 
structure and method followed by great authors, by a long q, 
course of study of their works. The study of Sciences such as 
the Purva Mimamsa, the Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta, \ 

Parka or logic and others, also requires an adult intellect, 
made familiar with the common facts of life and the exorcises 
of the reasoning faculty unconsciously fostered by the less 
wearisome and more interesting study of literature. Literature 
generally contains examples of the facts of life as varied as can 
be desired. Above all, a great facility for understanding langu- 
age in all its complicated forms is a preliminary to the study 
of any special subject. 

But what is the system now in vogue in India in the 
schools established after the western models ? Grammar* 

English Grammar, is now taken in hand as soon as the child is 
able to spell out and read a sentence. An elementary text book 
of Grammar, composed in English, is invariably to be found 
in the hands of every school boy of the age of ten. The result 
is that the pupil has not merely to be taught to comprehend 
and apply the principles. He has in the first place to be taught 
to co ordinate every word in every sentence of his grammar 
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text-books and to comprehend the meaning, usually a difficult 
; task* as the small amount of reading prescribed for the Lower. 

m Secondary classes will prove. He has then to vividly picture 

to himself the idea imported by the sentences. These ideas 
are all highly abstract and require mature age and gradual 
training. The boy is told that nouns are names. In the first 
A place he has to conceive a name as distinct from the thing 
denoted by it, a thing which few boys ever do for years after 
grammar is commenced. Then he is told that adjectives qua- 
lify. Now qualification is an abstract idea even more subtle 
than the relation of name and thing. The actual fact is that 
no such thing is actually done. The boy is not able to under- 
stand the literal meaning of the sentences in his grammar. 
Still less is his mind ever exercised about what a name is or 
what € qualification' imports. He simply gets certain definitions 
and forms by heart and passes examinations— quite as innocent 
of real grammar as the leaves of the book in which the subject 
^ is attempted to be conveyed to his mind. Nothing more is 
really practicable. Perhaps a few heaven-born teachers suc- 
ceed in teaching grammar in an ideal way. But heaven-born 
tdachers are rare and cannot be made to order, be there any 
number of normal schools and teachers' colleges— unless per- 
haps really advanced thinkers are tempted to undertake the 
work by the offer of such remuneration as they can find in more 
profitable pursuits. After all, it is labor wasted. Why aug- 
ment the labor of teaching grammar instead of quietly waiting 
till the pupil's mind is mature enough for the study ? I think 
therefore that the orthodox way is worthy of imitation in this 
respect. 


IMMORTALITY IN LITERATURE. 


Next to the body, refined people prize fame. Honce every 
author is very solicitous that his work should not bo forgotten 
but should endure with the sun and moon, making men 
remember and glorify the entity that produced it. This is 
perfectly natural But all that is natural is not necessarily good. 
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It in perfectly natural to indulge in pleasure. But no one can 
say that is perfectly safe to indulge in it freely. It is natural to 
give away to impulses, Yet nothing is more condemned by 
philosophers. It is also quite natural for man to exalt him- 
self especially when his viens flow with young blood, and he 
feels up to any work. Yet, if we believe the best authorities 
on the subject, the great teachers and prophets of the world, 
that is the very centre of the disease that produces alternately 
pleasure and pain, namely worldly life. This desire of fame, 
this last infirmity of noble minds is not necessarily an uumixed 
evil. Much of the mortality in literature is perhaps due to 
this fact. When a purified heart without the least taint of 
desire for fame, well aware of the hollowness of ambition, 
produces a work of art, it usually lasts long. Such people 
always do work for the sake of the world, and not for their 
own sakes, and do not feel the least elated on account of being 
the authors of such works. Hence these works are composed 
in perfect serenity of spirit which hao got the rare privilege 
of seeing men as they are, so as to give undistorted views. 
Hence the mass of the people resort to such works as to the 
fountain of divine wisdom and find solace in them. On the 
other hand, works written with the idea of self-importance 
proceed from limited minds and are short lived. 

The sages that were at the making of Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata had risen above the world, and themselves dispas- 
sionate, for the guidance of the world, undertook to depict life, 
full of passions as it was, on a back ground of spirituality, so 
that the lesson may be learnt directly. It is no wonder there- 
fore that their works survive to this day. He who cares 
for the world and its voice called fame cannot give to it any- 
thing worth preserving. But he who is above the world, who 
looks not for any recompense in the way of name, fame or 
other service from the world, and who writes to enlighten the 
world or supply its wants, always gives birth to immortal 
works. 


- WHAT IS CONSERVATISM t 


Man ought to recognize that he is weak, that his intellectual 
vision is limited by insurmountable barriers, that his con- 
clusions are always liable to error. He therefore ought not to 
rely upon his own independent judgment in matters affecting 
his position in life in the social, ethical, or spiritual point of 
view. He who would, on his own responsibility and without 
support from the opinions of his elders, or of any voice from 
within, not proceeding from egoism , but truly the response of the 
Merciful one to an earnest prayer for enlightenment, subvert 
existing institutions and refashion things according to fads of 
his own is a dangerous egotist, though he may do so uncons- 
cious of the falseness of the basis upon which he founds his 
ideas. Therefore it is that submission to the laws established 
by the sages of yore is a necessity of man’s nature. It is 
said 

rH?? SSlfag: fafawr: 

sircrt gffrlr^mrr si ftrergi 
vwfi fsrf^cr 

^sr STcf: ST II 

“ Reasoning is slippery ; the laws are contradictory ; there 
is no sage whose view has not been dissented from ; the truth 
about right and wrong is concealed as in a cave. That which 
the majority of great men follow is the path that we ought to 
follow.” 

This means that no one should be presumptuous enough to 
affect to solve the great problem of life on one’s own responsi- 
bility. The law that derives its force from precedent ought to 
bo obeyed by one even though one feels doubtful as to its 
justice or propriety. And fclioro is a force which makes for the 
submission to that law and makes the violation of it as 
difficult as going up-hill. This force is conservatism, and in it 
is safety from the pitfalls of originality. So Sankara says 
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" Do you eschew presumptuous argumentation. Cherish 
such reasoning as is approved by the Vedas” -1 

Very solid reasons are necessary to justify a conclusion 
opposed to one established by hereditary or custom. Very 
strong proof is required before one can with safety adopt a 
new theory in place of an ancient one. Man must distrust 
himself, in order to be steady. Reason is slippery. It may 
appear to support a new theory. But more often than not, the 
apparent reason that supports it derives all its force from our 
own love of change, to which it is dangerous to give way. In 
the light of these considerations, the rashness which actuates 
and blinds the apostate who forsakes a religion which he was 
born in, but which he has neglected in favour of a new and 
hence more attractive religion, is truly appalling to think of. 

He who would not forsake his native religion, so long as ho 
finds it even barely sufficient for his needs, is safe in all points 
of view and is sure to have a steady progress towards the 
gaol. 4 


THE BRAHMIN AND HIS WORK {Continued). 


Elsewhere another thus laments his lot “I hear of 
thee, oh Indra, as urging thy devotees to worship in due sea- 
son and enriching thy singers ; what have thy friends received 
from thee — the Brahmans who, faithful, rest their hopes 
on thee V 9 

But in general, the Brahman’s lot was cast on pleasant 
lines in those days. 

And where liberal princes organised grand festivals in 
honour of the national gods and celebrated them with great 
pomp and pride and where rich viands were spread and the 
fooma flowed free, there the Brahmans gathered in numbers, 


the young and the old, the loud invoker, the sweet-voiced sin- 
ger,. the deft-fingered adhvaryu and the learned superinten- 
tr dent; and in the intervals of the Sacrificial session held intellec- 
tual jousts and performed feats of learning. One (the hota) 
recites the verses ; one (the adhvaryu) plies his constant task ; 
one (the udgata) sings the holy chants in Sahvari verses; one 
more, the Brahman, tells the lore of being and lays down the 
law of Sacrificing. One man hath eyes and yet he sees not 
Vach or Wisdom; one man hath hearing but has never heard 
her ; even if he hears, he hears in vain ; naught knows he of the 
path of righteousness. Vach, to such, yields neither fruit nor 
blossom; men, endowed alike with eyes and hearing, are 
however unequal in the quickness of their spirit ; some are 
like shallow pools, while others are like deep springs ; and 
when friendly Brahmans meet in intellectual encounters in 
Sacrifices those whose attainments are of a superior order leave 
the rest far behind and the discomfited hide their diminished 
heads and wander elsewhere; some again there are who can 
take no part in the religious ceremonies, mere Brahmans in 
name, who cannot pour the libations, who, like spinsters, 
spin out their thread in idle and ignorant talk ; but the learned 
scholar who, by the display of his intellectnal eminence con- 
quers in the assembly and comes in triumph, in him do all re* 
joice, he averts the blame of the rest, he provides food for all ; 
him they hail as the hero.” * 

* E. V. Mandala X 171. 

V.Mandala VI* • 23—. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHRONOLOGY ( Continued ). 

t , , ■ . • « . . ' 1 


This hypothesis of Dr. Thibant’s is legitimate enough but yet 
is not, to my mind, entirely free from difficulties. The rule for 
the ahargana , about deducting S’aka 427, is declared by Va- 
raha Mihira to bo, 
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This is translated by Dr. Thibant : “The final result is the 
(S&vana) ahargana, according to the Romaka Siddh&nta. So 
it is also according to the Paulis/i which is not much older. 

But the learned translator has discarded this interpretation 
later on and observes “I take this opportunity of correcting, 
according to my present views, the translation of 1“* 10. As the 
translation stands, the last words of that stanza would make an * 
interesting statement as to the relative ages of the Romaka and 
the Paulisa siddhaotas. But I at present have little doubt that 
the words na atichire do not mean * which is not much older 
but rather ‘ with no great distance * (or difference ’), the 
meaning of the text being that the results of a calculation of 
the ahargana according to the principles of the Paulis^ do not 
differ very much from those of a calculation proceeding on the 
date of the Romaka siddhanta.” Dr. Thibant has not however, 
advanced any reasons for his change of view. Natichire is used 
in the context as adjective to Paulis’e and moreover is gene- . 

rallay used in the sense of ‘ not far distant in point of time \ 

and it would be a forced interpretation to take it to mean 
“which does not materially differ from the Romaka Siddhanta 
unless supported by strong reasons (which have not been ad- 
duced) ; Dr. Thibant has, himself, pointed out in his learned 
introduction several points of divergence between the two 
Siddhantas ; nor would it do to take na tichire as referring to 
the question of ahargana alone, as it is used as the epithet of 
Paulis’e in general. To express the meaning put by the doctor, 
natichire should be taken with ev am ; but this grammar forbids. 
Having regard to these linguistic difficulties and the precise- 
ness of diction and command of language which Varaha 
Mihira displays in all his writings, one should consider it more 
likely that the author has used natichire as meaning, (as it 
would naturally mean) “not far removed in point of time.” 


> 


LITERARY JOTTINGS. 





«» 


With the clue furnished by Houen Thsang in the account 
of his travels in India, Dr. Fuhror has been able to fix with 
certainty the birth place of Gautama Buddha. It is in Nepal 
Terai. The place was overgrowu with shrubs for miles. But 
excavations wore undertaken on a large scale by the learned 
doctor under the patronage of the India government and the 
doctor succeeded in unearthing a well preserved inscription of 
Asoka. It has since been deciphered by scholars like Dr. Buliler 
and it states that Asoka came to this very place about 20 years 
after his coronation, and erected several stupas and a column 
on the very spot where Lord Buddha was born. There are many 
more valuable inscriptions in the spot to be unearthed and deci- 
phered, and archealogical discoveries of very great importance 

are expected to bo made in the course of the investigations. All 
thanks to the Government for their enlightened munificence and 
all praise to the doctor for his successful exertions. 

* 

* * 

In a speech at the distribution of prizes to the deserving 
students of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Dr. Martin L. L. D. 
remarked that the Sanskrit language was marvellously expres- 
sive, singularly adapted to all phases of thought, the passions 
and emotions of philosophy, the technicalities of law and rhe- 
toric and the hidden mysteries of religion. Many a modern 
Hindu feels proud of these remarks, vaunts them to the world 
with an air of superiority, delivers himeelf, on the platform, of a 
few platitudes on the beauty and grandeur of his mother tongue, 
the sublimity of the Upanishadic conceptions and all that sort 
of high-falutin.’ There, he thinks, his duty ends and he quiet- 
ly reverts to his money-grubbing avocations. He rarely thinks 
of himself studying the language or mastering its intricacies. 
Ho talks very learnedly of his Vedas, his religion, 
his philosophy and very proudly of Sanskrit poets and writers. 
But ho is content to take all these things at second hand, from 
foreign writers on the subject. We wish he talked a little less 
ot Sanskrit and read a little more of it . 
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Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das 0. 1. E. has published a book 
called ‘The Indian Pandits in tho land of snow/ The author de- 
scribes in the book the labours of Indian Buddhists in the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism in Tibet and other places. Among other 
things he treats of the introduction of Buddhism in China along 
with Brahmanical astronomy, the origin of Lamaism &c Tho 
author is peculiarly fitted for the task lie has undertaken, as 
may be seen from a perusal of the proceedings of a special meet- 
ing of the Buddhistic Text Society of India held at Darjiling 
on November 4,1 896, from which we make the ! olio wing extracts:- 
Mr. Livingstone, iu the course of his speech said that there was 
no doubt of the good done by great travellers and tho benefits 
conferred upon civilization by such explorers as Rai Sarat 
ChandraDas Bahadur was incalculable. After giving several illus- 
trations of the benefits of travel in the promotion of knowledge 
the speaker proceeded to dwell upon the Rai Bahadur’s ex- 
plorations and researches in a very complimentary strain, and 
likened that gentleman to Dr. Livingstone. 

The Honorable Sir Griffith Evans K. C. I. E, in his speech, 
referred to the enlightened Lamas, who were present and said 
that he rejoiced that the British government was now able to 
prove to such enlightened men that in (heir desire to open in- 
tercourse with Tibet they were actuated by no desire to disturb 
the country and its rulers, but only prompted by a wish to pro- 
mote trade, and also by an intellectual desire to learn as much 
as possible of northern or Tibetan Buddhism. He referred to Sir ♦ 
AlfredCroft whose good qualities were known to all present, most 
of whom were his personal friends. He had done great work in 
India as they all know, during his tenure of the post of Director 
of Public instruction, which he had held for 20 years. He it was 
who first realized the possibility of penetrating into Tibet in 
order to get access to Buddhist records. There had been no 
intercourse with that exclusive country for nearly a century 
before Sir Alfred Croft’s time, not since the Governorship of 
Warren Hastings who indeed had succeeded for a time in 
opening up communication, but he was an exceptional man and 
one who pretty generally succeeded in getting his own way. In 
tho present day the credit was due to Sir Alfred Croft mid wn . 
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one of the many good things which the public owed to him. He 
realised the. possibility of training some of our Indian subjsets,^ 
'instructing them in the Tibetan language and sending them 
over the border. Government alloted funds for the purpose and 
the result was that Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur , devoted 
bimself to the work. He was the only man who had succeeded 
in so mastering the Tibetan language that he would be wel- 
comed by the Tibetans themselves. His perfect knowledge 
of the language was his passport, and he had succeeded iu going 
where no one but himself could pass. In the course of his travels, 
he had to cross stupendous mountain ranges on levels of eternal 
snow. He had shown himself gifted with the greatest physical 
endurance. He could speak from his own personal knowledge 
as to the Rai Bahadur’s power of endurance as he had been in 
his company to the borders of Tibet in 1884 during a journey 
involving much fatigue and exposure. The Rai Bahadur had 
a delight in hardship and adventure which was quite European. 
It was due to his capacity for overcoming difficulties as well 
as his great learning that he had been able to penetrate where 
he had been and return to give the result of his explorations. 
And it was due to Sir Alfred Croft that the opportunity had 
been offered him of displaying his powers in so worthy a cause. 





Sir Alfred Croft remarked that his position as President of 
the Buddhist Text Society was a peculiar one, for he regretted 
to say that he was entirely ignorant of Buddhist Texts. But 
to the great knowledge which Rai Sarat Chundra Das Bahadur 
had enquired the world was much indebted. It was to his re- 
searches that the Tibetan books now before the world were due. 
The books issued from and now being printed in the Govern- 
ment press at Darjiling were of European interest. He referred 
to the recent article in tho Academy on the subject of Buddhist 
Texts and said that such articles had been rendered possible by 
tho explorations and research os of the Rai Bahadur. It was 
a source of great satisfaction to the speaker that he had been 
able to help this work from tho bogining. No such Society as 
the Buddhist Text Society was possible without Buddhist books 
and therefore to Rai Sarat Chander Das, Bahadur was due its 
success. The object in sending Sarat Chander to Tibet had 
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fully succeeded. He had been able to interest the rulers and 
the Lamas iu his work, and he had brought back a yak load 
of Buddhist books of the utmost value. The result of the ex! 
ploration had been manifested in two ways. /un>'arat ChandeFy 
researches had resulted in a large number of papers on the 
religious philosophy and history of Tibet, many of which had 
been published in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society ; and 
the Tibetan books now being published would be of the utmost 
value to the learned world of Europe. 


‘ The Lord of Love, gently creeps over young damsels'. 


* * 
* 


CURIOSITIES OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


King Bhoja of Dhar is said to have entertained many 
learned Pandits at his court. Many stories are current of his 
learning and liberality. Tradition places many of the eminent 
poets of our literature as contemporaries of the king. The king, 
it is said, used to propose Samasyas to be responded to by his * 

court poets. The answers given by these are likely to prove 7 

very interesting to readers of Sanskrit. No historic importance 
can be attached to many of the anecdotes related below; but 
they are ingenious and instructive. And we therefore propose 
to give a few of them here. 

Bhoja was once sitting with three of his poets. The sun 
was setting and he wished to see how each of them could des- 
cribe sunset within one lino of a stanza and so he began: — 

* The Sun sinks into the Western Sea \ 

Bana who was one of the three gave the next line thus : — 


‘ The maddened bee, into the midst of the lotus flower ’ 
Muhesvara Kuvi, another of them, gave the 3rd line : — 


I ho bird, m* to the hollow of the garden— tree \ 
*•' hut* ** as Kalidasa's finishing stroke : — 


On another occasion the learned king is said to have requested 
Kalidasa describe the evening twilight iu a full verse; and 
Kalidasa responded off-hand: — 

VFfrfjRT ?7<TW^5?l4?TmT% II 

‘The splendour of the lotus fades like the learning of a 
vicious man; the bees for want of refuge look helpless like 
good men in a foreign land; darkness troubles the world like a 
wicked despot; and the eye becomes useless like the wealth of a 


miser 


# * 
# 


Here is a quaint concert fathered upon Kalidasa, Foreigners 
can see no beauty in such ideas; but Hindu minds regard 
them as a regular treat, and we believe, not without reason. 
The poet eulogises his patron in the following stanza: — 

psurg sucrr w: 

sircar 

qFrf&rj^ srgqrc ii 

i O, thou ! Chief among learned kings, Brahma, the Creator, 
wishing to ascertain th6 weight of your fame, put it in one 
scale and in the other placed the mountain Kailasa. Seeing the 
mountain lighter, lie put the white bull over it. Even this did 
not do. He then placed over the bull the God Siva with his 
consort Uma. Still the other scale was heavier. He then put 
the waters of the Ganges over the head of Siva and then the 
serpant chief on his crest. Still not succeeding he made a des- 
perate shift and placed the full moon over it \ 

There are many things to be noted in this stanza: — 

1. Fame is regarded by Sanskrit poets as something 
white and it is a convention with them to compare it to white 
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things. The things (including persons) placed against fame 
are all of them white and great. 

2. It implies that the king is more famous than the 
God Siva himself and suggests that the God came to live in a 
silver mountain where the silvery Ganges and the brilliant moon 
as if only to make himself equal to this mortal king ! 

*** 

Once upon a time a poet with his wife, son and daughter- 
in-law, ( it was a family of poets ) once came to the court of 
Bhoja. The king as usual proposed a samasya: — 

prefer *r?<Tr 1 

‘ Success depends on the man, not on the tools'. 

The old poet's response was: — 

sre? ajnqirsfer vjsfesfe 

SRSTrer: fe^Jjnr: I 

t^rrefer srfeflcife JT??rr n 

‘The sage Agastya was born in a pot; the deer is his attend- 
ant; a bark, his dress; forest, his habitation; aud herbs, his 
simple food; he once drew up all the waters of the Ocean into 
his palm and lo ! they were barely enough for a corner of his 
palm! ' Hence ‘ Success depends on the man, not ou the tool**. 

His wife thus responded. 

=srsF7 gsnronmr ^rrgrirr: 

^fe-srsferfe srfefefnrqrcpT srcrsn 
nr^nr^rs:: awt rr^r srtafrc&r n 

‘ The chariot has but a single wheel, the reins of the seven 
horses are serpanfcs ! the way lies through the vacant air, and 
a lame driver to boob! and yet the Sun ‘does' the journey over 
heaven's vast circuit in 24 hours. Hence ‘success &c. &c. 

The son delivered himself thus: — 

feSfes^rrafor ^orar^fer srafefa: 

few ’fiwfer ^TfT^TST I 

femr%fer: *rfe vrerfe u 

(To be continued) 
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* It is Lanka that has to be conquered; the Ocean has to be 
crossed on foot; the enemy is the valiant son of Pulastya 
(Havana); the allies are monkeys; himself is but a weak mortal 
% fighting on foot, yet Rama destroyed the entire race of demons 

Hence success depends &c. &c. 


It was now the turn of the fair daughter-in-law who seemed 
to be the very embodiment of Sringara . On a pressing request 
from the king, the girl modestly looked up and with a gentle 
simile on her sweet face thus began: — 


^3: rftfe jfMf 


WW T ft l W 5TT JTfe^r 1 

u 

>' ‘ The bow is made of flowers: the bow-string is formed of 

bees; the arrow, but the side glance of the fickle-eyed fair; his 
friend, the cold and senseless moon; he fights alone and he is 
formless. Still the whole world is at his feet. Verily then 
success depends on the man , not on the tools*. 



It is needless to say that the king appreciated the last as 
the best. He sent them loaded with honors and costly presents. 

* 

* * 

Bhoja's fame as a patron of letters spread far and wide- 
Hundreds of poets flocked to his court and returned home richly 
laden with presents. A few vedic scholars, far away from the 
royal court, chanced to hoar of this Moecenus. They at once 
resolved to go to Bhoja and mend their fortunes. They set out 
and reached the outskirts of Dhara, the capital. They now 
heard that none but poets bad any chance of costly presents 
from the king. What could thoy do, poor souls ! I hey were 
thoroughly well up in the Vedas. Thoy could recite the most 
difficult passages, could give out the several syllables of a 
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hymn under all manner of permutations and combinations, could 
cite tie required verses from the barest hint of the corresponding 
svaras, could, in fact, without any the least effort, perform all 
those marvellous feats of memory which have excited the envy 
and the wonder of western minds. But alas ! versifying was 
not in their line ! How they hated poets snd poetry! But will 
they nill they, they had now to poetise, or they had to retury 
home as poor as they had started, if a little wiser. So then 
adjourned to the temple of Kali hard by and put their heads 
togther to fabricate that (to them) most mysterious product of 
word- juggling, yclept a sloka. After several tentative sugges- 
sions, and desperate shifts, one of them at last hit upon 
this foot and another of them triumphantly 

came out with a second foot * ’ Hero there 

Pegasus stopped, would not budge an inch, do what they could. 
Two more feet had to be composed to complete the sloka and 
their furor poeticus had become extinct and not the ghost of 
a chance of its revival ! While they were in this pitiable plight 
who should chance to pass them by but that favoured son of the 
muses, Klidasa ? He learned from them the sad tale of their 
adventurous expeditio n into t he realms of the muses and with 
good-humoured smile came to their rescue with the following 
complement . 

“and curd formed of buffalo’s milk, 

as bright as the autumnal moon.” 

Their joy knew no bounds and they hastened to the court. 
Admitted into the royal presence, they hailed the king in on© 
voice and with a keen competition worty of a nobler cause, 
they all repeated the sloka simultaneously, fearing that the 
lagger-behind might not receive an equal share of the profits 
The king smiled at their credulity, easily guessed the author- 
ship of the latter half of the sloka and dismissed them with 
liberal presents, taking care, however, to let them know that 
all the presents were due to the author of the last two feet. 
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SRI SANKARA AND BHAKTI*— (Continued). 


nfhrr qfrrcft srfnrr 

iR-far *r: ^ fl&TST vrwfcT i 

?crer«rr wwrer =5 u 

“Be he single or married, a hermit or a hoary-headed sage, 
whosoever he may be, if he should but think of you, Lord, you 
become his friend and remove his burden of ”. Nay he 

goes further and says that even the observance of rites and the 
performance of austere penance would be of no avail in the 
absence of that real Bhakti or devotion. Wb may forsake the 
world, renounce the company of men and live in thick forests, 
immediately surrounded by the sac r ificial fires and by wild 
beasts beyond. Yet we may not be one inch nearer God than 
we were before. Love is in fact the keynote of salvation. 

y^5r??n*>r<jmr% shrt ?rgrq^ 
drifts?*! 'TTW’trifT *pfr u 

“Live you may in caves or iu mansions, in the open air or 
in forests, on the hill top or under the waters or even in the fire; 
of what avail is it all? He does penance who centres his 
thoughts on Thee. He is the true yogi and is truly happy.” 

What then is the nature of this Bhakti which is the surest 
road to salvation ? We know it is a feeling. It wells up in the 
heart of man uninvoked. It is a necessity with him and will be 
so as long as he is emotional. It is love without a cause, love 
for its own sake. In the words of Sir Walter Scott , 

“It is the secret sympathy 
The silver link, the silken tie 
Which heart to heart and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind.” 

It is as Sankara defines it, 

arnRTrg- ?t*jt ?r?ir 

^cfrffTireiter frnirV*r?T n 
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Sri Sankara and Bhakti. 


“What the Ankola tree is to the seed, the magnet to the 
needle, a husband to his faithful spouse, a tree to a creeper and 
the sea to a river — that, God is -to the heart of man. This 
relation is Bhakti.” 

Tie same idea has been made familiar to us by Bhavabhuti 
who savs, 

sftcr^: • 

ff tTcRT^T^ 

=5T ff JT^JTTlSrt ii 

“There is an indescribable secret cause which connects 
things together. Affection springs not From external conditions. 
For the lotus blossoms at the sight of the rising sun and the 
stone — chandrakanta-melts away at the approach of the moon.” 

It is then, the thirst, the real thirst for the love of God 
bubbling up in us like a perennial fount. S'ri Sankara Achar- 
ya evinces this spirit fully when he makes his request to Him 
thus; 



“Whether I live a man ora god, brute or crawling worm, 
whatever I may be, Lord ! let mo have thy love, the privi- 
lege of forgetting myself in the glory of Thy feet. What care ' 
I then for the external form and shape ? 

Perhaps the most interesting passage is that in which he 
speaks pathetically of the man who eager to serve God in all 
ways be could, yet misses Him through ignorance. How signi- 
ficant are these words ! 

TTHTt W HT5TRT tirfafaft 

U^5TT5Rqr3 3R oTrarfcr fw>n?T 11 
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“Oh Thou Lord and Husband of Hina ! What a pity it is 
that the ignorant man does ;iot know how easy of access you 
are. He goes in quest of fhntors 011 high hills, in the gloomy 
forests and deep lakes to worship theo with, instead of offering 
you what he has within himself, the simple tribute of his lotus 
heart,” 

But wo are so immersed in money-making and hunting 
after name that somehow w come to smother even this healthy 
straining of our natures after the Transcendental. We scarcely 
find time to know who we are and why we have been brought 
on the scene of life. We go on from the time when first we 
started in life's long race to the end of it, like a dull, mecha- 
nical clock. We forget even the divinity that is concealed in 
us. We forget the charm which nature once had for us when 
we were young boys innocent of all the ways of the world. 
The bright canopy of heaven with its twinkling stars looking as 
it were into the innermost recesses of our hearts, the raging sea 
with its surging billows and seething waves and the high green 
brushy hills rising upon greener and loftier hills, ah / who could 
ever forget tho grandeur of these sublime things ? And though 
a smattering of science might tend to kill the poetry inherent 
in us, yet in our calm moments of reflection tho Creator’s skill 
comes upon our mind in its full blown dignity, in all that dig- 
nity in which Imagination 'could body it forth’ and once more 
we hold, consciously or unconsciously, sweet communion with 
our eternal Father. Indeed if we would stop to think of all this 
and carefully scrutinise our lives, how many of us would fain 
echo the touching sentiments of S'ankara when he says, 

»T3tT^[ fatfr I 

TcTE’&'T II 

“In vain do 1 wander about, prompted by a desire to gain 
wealth and seek creature comforts. I do not know how best I 
could serve you. Protect mo ; Oh Lord of creation! cither in 
virtue of our previous Karina or by the simple fact that you 
dwell in us all.” Wo hardly know how we could offer a simpler 
and more natural prayer to the All-Wise Ruler of the Universe. 
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. NEWS AND NOTES. 

tl r 1 a \ 1 i. 0f VedilDta: — 'Uie following extract from the letter of 
the Calcutta correspondent of the Hindu will be of some interest 
to our readers. 

endowment has been recently made by a Calcutta 
millionaire for the Chair of Vedanta in connection with the 
Calcutta University. It is called the Jayagopal Mallik Vedanta 
Lectureship or Fellowship. When “Vedanta” was in everybody’s 
m ° U i h 7L St S ,P“ ng m consequence of the visit of Swami Vivaka- 
nanaa, this fellowship of the annual value of Hs.5000, was founded 
with a view to promote the study of “Vedanta” in particular, 
and Indian philosophy m general, by our English-educated young 
men. Hut the question was where was the man to come* from, 
who could properly fill this chair. A mere Sanskrit Pandit 
would not do. A profitable study of the Vedanta, and more 
particularly a study of it that would commend itself to the 
modern mind, must be based upon an examination and inter- 
pretation of it, in the light of modern science and modern culture. 
1 know that that the dialectics of the Hindu Hiviammkas are of 
a very high order. Modern European methods and those of our 
moi c pi eminent -MimawisciAas and thinkers, more particularly of 
bankara and Jaimini are very closely similar to one another. 

i Ut (.i. n ^ lte °* our or(Iinar y Pandits following as they 

uo the letter of the ancient authorities, do not get at their inner 
meaning and spirit. It is therefore needed that ancient Hindu 
phiiosophms should be read, examined, and interpreted in the 
iightot modern European and especially German systems. This 
Will serve the dual purpose first of finding out the inner meaning 
ot those systems, and second, of expanding them for modem 
use and enlightenment. And, as I said, no mere Sanskrit Pandit 
however well versed he may be in Sanskrit philosophies can 
never fully realise the objects of a Modern Chair of Vedanta. 
Un the other hand we have no man who is equally posted up in 
noth the Indian and European systems. Indeed I know of only 
one person in Bengal who would somewhat meet the require- 
ments of this chair. He is Babu Brajendra Nath Seal, it. a , 
rincipal, Victoria College, Cooch-Behar. But he will not con- 
?! worb " bis while t° give up liis permanent place with 
ns /UO a month for this chair. It would bo a very good thing 
\\ , ie C0Llld b i e prevailed upon to so arrange his work at Cooch- 
? might be possible for him to come and deliver the 

stipulated number of lectures in Calcutta, on Vedanta. But he 
Old not offer himself for the fellowship, and it did not occur to 
ie authorities to try to secure his services, so the next best man, 

*!, ^skritist, a pure Pandit, held in high honor by the Bengal 
audits for the depth of his learning, Pandit Chandra Kanta 
. imcalankar, Professor of Philosophy in the Government Sana- 
J<nt College, has been appointed our first Vedanta Cectunu . 
uiuler the new endowment. ” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Vedavyasa and Kalidasa — Once Kalidasa while on a 
pilgrimage to Benares, accidentally went to visit the im- 
age of Vyasa. Kalidasa, being a very good poet and not 
liking Vyasa’s having good many" and other particles 

f in his Puranas 9 patted the image on the belly and ad- 
dressed it thus: — — I bow to the belly 

made of ^s\ Hi*- hand however stuck fast to the image and 
could not be taken away. When in this plight Vyasa himself 
came to him in the disguise of an old Brahmanaand asked him 
what he was doing there. Kalidasa told him all that had hap- 
pened ; whereupon the Brahmana advised him, c Son, although 
you are a great poet, indeed you should not slight men who are 
decidedly worthy of reverence’. He then told him that he could 
get his hand off if he would supply the three ebaranas (feet) 
of a line which he himself would propose, and then he proposed 
J three, three in the case oi three”. Kalidasa 

then produced the following verse with only one ^ in it: 

11 

The meaning of the verse is that the eldest of the five 
/ brothers, e, Dharma stood in the relation of husband and 
father-in-law to Draupadi, husband when it was his turn to 
ex *ise his right as husband for the space of 2 months ami 12 
days out of the who 1 © year as was agreed among the brothers. 
When this right was exercis >d by any of his younger brothers, 
\ he, being the eldest, stood in the relation of father-in-law. I he 
youngest brother Sahadeva stood in the relation of husoand and 
husband’s brother, while in the case of the other three i. e . 
Bhima, Arjuna and Nakula, all the three relations i. e. of hus- 
band, father-in-law, and husband’s brother obtained. Vyasa 
was then ploased and he sent Kalidasa away with his blessings. 
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Odds and ends. 


Vedic Chronology — “The new number of the Journal of 
the Bombay Anthropological Society is devoted exclusively to a 
study of “Vedic Chronology and the dawn of Indian Philo- 
sophy. 

Mr, Harilal H. Dhruva, Judge of Noasari, is the author. 
The object for which it was written was that it might be read 
before Dr. Leitner's International Congress of Orientalists that 
was to assemble, but never did assemble at Lisbon. What the 
Congress of Orientalists Ust, however, the Bombay Anthro- 
pological Society has gained. The first portion of the treatise 
deals with Vedic Choronology. In it, Mr. Harilal asserts that 
in the determination of the early Chronology of ancient litera- 
tures, historical tests can be of no use. In that portion of his 
observations dealing wit h the dawn of Indian Philosopy, he lays 
it down that the only sure guide in this field of research is the 
stratic formation of thought. And on this basis he declares 
that, as in religion so in philosophy, the Vedic Aryans in India 
were, no doubt, the earliest. They bear no signs of foreign 
contact or influence ; for the dawn of religious literature as well 
as of philosophy smiled first of all in the Eastern Land of Bha- 
rata. The Rig Veda and Sama Veda Samhitas, Mr. Harilal con- 
fines to what he terms the primordial period; Samhitas of the 
other Vedas and Brahmanas and some Brahmopanishads to the 
primary and secondary periods. Of all existing human records 
the Rig Veda and the Sama Veda are claimed to be the earliest 
information, nor can the Chinese, Egyptian, Chaldean, Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian, Hebraic orAvestic go beyond the primary to which 
the others belong. Though the treatise is long it is not weari- 
some, though it does not seem to have provoked any discussion 
when read before the members of the Anthropological Society. 
Mr. Harilal’s theories are accepted by the Society, or are at all 
events put forth under its auspices and bear its stamp of appro- 
val . — The Bombay Gazette . 

Kadambari— Miss, C. M. Redding, formerly scholar of 
Girton college, Cambridge has brought out an English transla- 
tion of “Kadambari of Bana”. It is a work of great cla.ssic 
importance. The book contains an inexhaustible wealth of 
detail, in description and a profusion of Simile and Metaphor. 
Miss, Redding has produced a most skilful and readable 
tr mslation, which in its general style and careful choice of 
words, shows her ability to cope with the difficulties attendant 
on the subject. 


TESTIMONY TO INDIA’S GREATNESS. 


[BY AN ENGLISH PROFESSOR.] 

The world of Orientalists suffered a serious loss in the 
death a few months ago of Professor Cowell who, for more than 
thirty years, occupied the Chair of Sanskrit at the University of 
Cambridge. Professor Cowell was a man of the widest sympathy 
and the memorable words which he once addressed to a 
Cambridge audience wore quoted again* with fullest apprecia- 
tion and approval, by his successor, Professor Bendall, m.a., in 
his inaugural address recently delivered at Cambridge. I quote 
them as evidence of the noble and sympathetic spirit in which 
two distinguished Oriental scholars approached their life work. 
Professor Cowell’s words, brought back to the memory by Pro- 
fessor Bendall are as follows : — 

“There is yet a higher interest in Sanskrit than any 
supplied by the language or the literature for its own sake. 
It is the key to understand India . The vernaculars of the north 
can never be properly mastered without some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, for all are closely connected with it. But Sanskrit 
is still more important as enabling us to understand and feel with 
the people of India. It will be a growing danger to our 
Empire if we send out young Englishmen to govern millions of 
subject Hindus with no sympathies for the subject race, with no 
feeling but contempt for their customs and habits and thought. 
Ii they only look upon them as barbarous and childish they may 
raise revenue and try to administer justice ; but no sympathy 
will exist between the ruler and the ruled, and our E 7 apire will 
be built on the sand. But it it is impossible for anyone who 
knows anything of Sanskrit to feel comtempt for the Hindu* 
even in his present condition, humiliated though he has been by 
long centuries of intolerance and tyranny. The love of Sanskrit 
must inspire the true student with an interest in the future 
welfare of the Hindus.” 

^ It is very delightful to find the new Professor of Sanskrit 
at Cambridge likening his predecessor to the venerated teacher 
and sage of early days in India— the rishi — » and to be further 
told that Professor Cowell was, indeed, known by this affec- 
tionate name among his pupils who also regarded him in the 
light of the ideal ‘Good Friend’ of the Buddhist disciple. 
1 here seems little doubt that Professor Cowell’s successor will 
earn for himself similar devotion from both Europeans and 
Indian students, for he is taking up his duties in so sympatha* 
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tic and reverent a spirit that his influence cannot fail to work 
for a better understanding between the modern Englishman and 
the modern Indian although the Professor’s real work is 
principally concerned with India’s ancient histor} 7 . 

Professor Bendall’s enthusiasm for his subject is apparent 
throughout his long and instructive address. He mourns the 
fewness of the workers in the tempting field of archeological 
research, and the inadequate provision made !<>r such work by 
the British Government as compared with the Governments of 
of the United States, France, and Germany which oltvr so many 
facilities to those who are seeking knowledge with regard to the 
beginnings of things which ancient India alone can afford. Ue 
sorrows, too, that of the many Englishmen in India, there are 
fifty lovers of tiger-shooting to one lover of ancient monuments. 
He considers that Indian students may find valuable oppor- 
tunities for great usefulne s in connection with archaeology. 
Urging that at least an acquaintance with the outward appear- 
ance of the many inscriptions of early times which abound in 
India should be general, Professor Bendall added that Indian 
students in England would do well to take advantage of the 
means offered by museums in this country for instruction in the 
mechanical copying of inscriptions. The whole country of India, 
he declared, is full of memorials of antiquity of all periods, 
coustantlj 7 coming to light and awaiting investigation. Much 
useful work might be done in the investigation of coins, and 
interesting discoveries awaited those who would devote them- 
selves to work of this kind. 

The Professor referred with significant approval to a course 
of lectures which had been delivered at Cambridge by an In- 
dian gentleman ; he stated that he had attended the course 
with great interest, and was gratified to find that the lectures 
had attracted a good audience, even at a time of ihe year when 
counter inducements were particularly numerous. He stated 
that he had pleasure in informing his audience that negotiations 
were iu progress for similar lectures to be given. Professor 
Bendall hud especial stress on the work to be done in the sphere 
of philosophy, especially by such students as were trained in 
Western thought and would supplement that training by know- 
ledge of the traditional learning of the pandits of India. 

The University of Cambridge, said the lecturer, shows its 
recognition of the importance of the Vedaasa d< cument unique 
in the history of mankind by giving a regular place in the Lin- 
guiMtio Section, Part II of the Classical Tripos, to a selection of 
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Vedic hymns. In the course of his long address, Professor 

Bendall surveyed the work that had been carried ou mi in k 

the past thirty years in the domain of India s ancient , ! te ^ B 

M and added that the vast literature of non -Brahman cal wi itcra 

offered a valuable field for research. The literature of the 
Jains was but little known, yet the canonical "enpturej of this 
religion, a religion which still existed although for 
years Buddhism had perished from the land of its birth-h; d 
been codified, probably in the Third Century, B C., atd wne 
* esteemed to be so sacred that the words had been counted. 
According to some of the Jain authorities the words ™mbeied 
1 1 *'8 358 005. This vast literature was for the most p« 
terra incognita to European scholars, and its architecture, some 
of the most gorgeous in India, had never been adequately sui- 
veyed. 

I am not aware whether Professor Bendall has ever met- 
the Swami Upadyay, but in the English pandits address there- 
seems to be an echo of that which the swami advocated with 
so much earnestness when in England in the spring, narne.y, 
the federation of Eastern and Western Thought. Here is a 
.,/« passage from the Cambridge Professor s Pet u re : I cannot 

forbear to point out an anomaly in the elaborate examinations 
for the Civil Service of India; philosophy rightly holds an 
honoured place in the examination, but no recognition is made 
of Indian philosophy ; yet in India deep interest is felt in phi- 
losoohy India stretches out her hands to us in such matters; 
but what do we do in return?” I make one final quotation 
from this admirable address, without apologising for the space 
which my inadequate summary of it will occupy in the columns 
of the Hindu, for 1 know that Professor Bendall is wishiul that 
his words should reach the ears of those who will hear and heed 
in India, and for my own part, 1 have no doubt that his gene- 
rous and appreciative sympathy will penetrate beyond the ears, 
it will sink into the hearts of those who may listen, an( i an ans- 
wering chord will be awakened by the message of the Western 
. • pandit far awav in England Referring to the two great epics 

S | D( ii a the “Mahabharata” and the “Ramayana, the English 

Sanskrit lecturer said that however important they might be as 
documents for the study of Indian antiquity, “in one respect 
they were more important still, in as much as the mam threads 
of their narratives and the main lessees of their many-sided 
roligioiiM and moral teaching lives in the minds of the Hindus- 
of to day.” 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 

What is the difference between the man of the world, 
whose life is spent in the pursuit of wealth, and the wise Yogin, 
whose life is devoted to self-denial and renunciation of enjoy- 
ments ? Bhartrihari sees no difference, solar as enjoyment is 
concerned. For, look at the worldly man. He puts up with 
indignity from those above. Does he not wish to rise, and is 
not rising often through irdigoity to dignity ? He adapts 
himself to the whims and caprices of his superiors with a patience 
that is worthy of a better cause. His self-respect sometimes 
rebels against the treatment that he has received at his roaster’s 
hands. But prudence comes to the rescue, and whispers in his 
ear “Be wise. You have put up with much already and a little 
more does not matter either way. It would be folly, by a single 
act now, to risk the advantages so hard won,” and the man at 
this thought becomes meek. Is this patience ? Can this be 
called control over passions ? Hence as Bhartrihari puts it, 
gTFrT STSRTr . 

The worldly man suffers and forgives, but it is not through 
control over passions. The wise man too suffers and forgives, 
but he does it to obtain mastery over his lower nature, to 
thoroughly purge himself of all that is coarse and debasing. 

The worldly man, also, like the Yogin, often gives up 
the sweets of home, travelling far and wide in quest of wealth, 
and even while in the very midst of his family has hardly time 
to taste the joys of the fireside, and while dragged into a 
thousand worries, thinks with a pang of the enjoyments which 
might have been his, had he been less aspiring. The Yogin, 
also renounces these enjoyments, but there is no sting in his 
renunciation ; for it is voluntary. As the poet puts it, 

T: I 

Then again, like the Yogin too, he puts up with biting 
cold winds, and the scorching sun. But these are not mortifi- 
cations self-i noosed, as in the case of the Yogin, for subduing 
Tartar passions. 

ifSTFsr cTh ?ur: » 

And money, with an absorption that equals the breath- 
less concentration of the Yogin, is worshipped day and night 
with hardly a thought for the Ordainer of all things. 

«rr?r i 

Thus, so far as actions and sufferings are concerned, the 
worldly man does exactly like the Yogin ; but their motives are 
different, and hence they are rewarded differently. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


1. Throo tiling, Hays tho poot, arc c harming from a distance. 

5TT»TT: ^ 5^®^ 1 

Mountains at a distance appear grand; lovely, the courte- 
zan with her face rendered enchanting with the devices of art; 
and stirring reports of war far away exalt and enliven the mint . 

Fist of mountains. Are they not lovely things when 
you go to them and feast your eyes on the hill and dale, where 

nature has lavished all her wealth ? But the rough sides, the 

steep ascent, the rugged stones and rocks sorely weary the 
climber and may kill all the poetry in him. The poet, however 
does not evidently refer to this; he is thinking of the gran eui 
of mountains, which, towering up to the skies, rear their clou 
crowned heads as if aspiring heavenward; contemplate them 
from a distance; how magestic do they then appear ! How 
loftily, as if with the voice of trumpet, do they speak to you of 
the greatness of tho Creator ! What awe and reverence pos- 
sess you as your eye is lost in the unending extent and stupen- 
dous height of range after range, hill over hill ! Approac an 
ascend; the range of your vision is obstructed jmd you tail to 
take in the sublimity. Verily, no man is a hero to his valet 

applies to more things than man. 

Then of the courtezan: How fair she/ooks from a distance 

decked out with all the tricks of art, spreading out her siren 
wiles to catch the unwary beholder! Evil from afar is always 
tempting. But yield, if only once, in a way and yon are done for. 

Similarly of war. It is very well to contemplate war far 
away from the scene of bloodshed and butchery-to talx of the 

romance, the chivalry and the heroism of brave warriors But 

the many gallant lives it cuts short, the desolation and blank 
despair it brings to many a home, to the aged parent bereft of 
his promising son, to the lovely wife widowed in her bloom 
famino and pestilence stalking abroad and clutching t ose a 
were spared by war,— these form a harrowing tale and make ol 
war tho groatost curse to humanity. 
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2. Sanskrit has an extensive literature on the subject of 
expiation and numberless are the ceremonials prescribed for 
the several sins. The mass of details connected with these ex- 
piatory rites has made people loose sight of the principle under- ^ 
lying the practice. That principle has thus been enunciated in 
the Vishnu Purana (Part II, Chapter VI.) 

f *No one is qualified to perform expiation except him 
who, when he has gone wrong, feels sorely troubled at heart 
and exclaims in despair, “what shall Ido? L have violated * 

the commandment of the Lord, “Thou shalt not sin” And of 
all the expiatory observances prescribed for such a repentant 
sinner, the best and the surest is praying to Lord Sri Uari- 
Praying to Hari but once with a contrite heart is enough to^ 
wash away the sin. Praying oftener destroys the seeds of 
former sin, whereby is precluded all possibility of future sin. 
Neither time nor place is needed for thinking of the Lord. 
Morning or noontide, evening or night, whatever the time, 
whoever the man, he may pray to Him in whatever manner he 
chooses. He who, thus contrite, throws himself unreservedly * 

on the mercy of the Lord, is instantly freed from all sin and 
sorrow and will secure emancipation. To such a man even 
Svarga will be an obstruction. To the noble soul whose heart 
is ever with the Lord Vasudeva, whatever he may be doing, 
recitation, sacrifice or adoration, to him the glory of lndra’s 
place will be but a stone of stumbling. For what a gulf is 
there between the bliskof Svarga, which is subject to relapse, 
and faith in the Lord, th^t leads to Eternal bliss? To him who 
is ever thinking of Him, there is no hell; for all his sins are 

destroyed.” 

3. For, terse yet graphic description, it is hard to match 
those gems that we come across so often in Sanskrit literature L 
— gems in four lines of polished verse, that sparkle and scinti- 
llate and throw out rays of meaning far-reaching and illumin- 
ing. Genuine Sanskrit poets — not the later school of artificial 
poetry delighting in jingle, rhyme, alliteration and laboured pun 
have ever regarded suggestiveness as the soul of poetry and 
tried to portray a world of meaning on the most limited canvas. 

I L>rn iH a picture of the kind, by Kshemendra. 


5KXT: *RT%3r 

May the glances of Lord Mahadeva protect you — glances halt 
closed in ecstatic bliss during contemplation, shining with 
amorous gleam at Gauri’s face, raised up for an mstant in 
flurry 5 then for an instant smiling at his own perturbation, 
u frowning with anger when the God of love strung his bow, a 
little contracted with pity when (the God of love) had been 
burnt up, tremulous with flowing tears when hati, the beloved 
of the God of Love, wept. 

What a succession of vivid pictures ioes this description 
conjure up ! Mahadeva, the greatest of #ods, spurning all the 
delights of Kailasa, shutting himself up in the sublime solitudes 
of the snow- peaked Himalayas, and, self-centered, half closing 
his eyes in the beatific bliss of Yoga, showing to the world that 
even to Him, the Lord of the Uni verse, there can be no greater 
^ bliss than the unmixed conciousoess of self, the lovely and 

modest Parvati, in all the char*i of budding youth, approach- 
ing Mahadeva with bashful reserve and going about with silent 
yet eloquent footsteps to minster, with those deft fingers of hers 
to the needs of the self-absorbed Yoqins , the Lord waking up 
from his Yogic absorption and, lured by the enchantment of 
Gauri’s face, looking up to her, love beaming in his eyes and 
flowing out to embrace her charms, then raising his eyes in 
wonder how He, the greatest of Yogins , came to feel the weak- 
ness of a mortal, and smiling to Himself at the force of a feeling 
which tried to assert its influence even over Him, the God of 
Love, choosing this moment of all moments to aim his love-laden 
arrows, at Mthadeva, who, resenting the ill-timed, though well- 
4 meant, intrusion, burnt him up with the flame issuing out of his 
©yes; thor His compassion for the poor, burnt up Manmatha 
and His eyes filling with tears when the forlorn and widowed 
wife o»me wailing over the ashes of her loved consort — all these 
pictures rise up before the mind with life-like reality and teach 
us that tho Supreme Lord, sublime and inapproachable in His 
glory and inscrutable dispensation, can yet feel like weak man 


(the more easily can He be adored by us, poor frail things !) 
andean season justice with mercy. 

A history and a teaching epitomized in a stanza : Oh, 
the subtle magic of suggestive word-painting ! 

BENE NCI ATION OP ENJOYMENTS- 


Bbartrihari, tradition says, became disgusted with the 
world and i c s joys; because where he had expected love and 
devotion he found perfidy and heartlessness. This discovery 
made him pon&er on the worthlesness of delusivo pleasures and 
made him give mp all thoughts of earthly enjoyments and turn 
his attention to Htaven and the peace of mind that comes of 
killing all attachmett to things of the earth. His sentiments 
on the vanity of earthly joys he has expressed in a century of 
stanzas, called Vairagyc Sataka. This is a great favourite with 
all Hindus and many of the stanzas we may daily hear repeat- 
ed by learned Hindus aua sometimes even by those whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit is superficial. These apothegms contain 
pregnant remarks upon the seieral relations of life and pro- 
found thoughts on life and its mission* on earth. We propose 
to take up and explain a few of them. 

Bhartrihari sees no good/ in an- ; 0 f the activities of life. 
Even good and virtuous deeds, rel^ious austerities, actions 
from which accrues religious merit, u’l these performed for 
securing enjoyment in this world or Sven ga lead but to sorrow 
and misery ultimately. Every act done w'th the aim of attain- 
ing some object or reaping some rewarJ, if performed in 
accordance with the injunctions prescribed in l .he Scriptures, no 
doubt results in the accomplishment of the partnular end. The 
Vedas, for instance, ordain the performance ol Jyothishtoma 
sacrifice if one be desirous of the bliss of Svarga after death. 

I A man accordingly go?s through 
the prescribed rite and secures a place in Svarga. But after 
the period of blissful existence in Svarga allotted to him in 
reward of the sacrifice expires, he has once more to come on 
earth and toil again in the mire of Samsara, For, as Sri Krishna 
nays, $f|3y mu} I “When their religious merit 
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is exhausted, they come ouce more into the world man.” 
What a sad fall after the ElySean enjoyments of Svarga ! 

Or say that in virtue of certain good deeds done in former 
life a man now finds his lot fallen in pleasent lines: — health, 
wealth, agreeable surroundings, all things that go to make life 
on earth a blessing and a joy. Is it even then a wise bargain ? 
Even in the very enjoyment they leave a bitter taste. All mund- 
ane happiness is imperfect and inextricably blended with misery. 

“ Onr sinoerest laughter, 

With some pain is fraught 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 
Again, are not these joys mere transitory things, lightning- 
flashes that dazzle for a second and leave a darkness blacker 
than before ? And when these phantom joys vanish, not seldom 
unexpectedly, what wailing ensues, what beating of the breast 
and tearing of the hair ! And this is the end of the bargain, 
this, the reward of the religious merit so assiduously stored in 
former birth ! Is this not bartering away our birth-right for a 
mess of pottage ? Well has Sriharsha said : — ^5°^ 

I “Weal that is got at the expense of 
the merit acquired in former life is nothing but woe”; and 
Bhartrihari pu f s the idea more forcibly thus : — 

ST » 

“I see nothing good in any activity that rises from Samsara . 
When I come to think of it deeply, the reward of meritorious 
deeds inspires me with fear. For enjoyments, secured, through 
a length of time by the performance of a great many good deeds 
only serve to bring misery to the enjoyers.” 

Now arises the question, ‘what is then the enjoyer to do V 
A man, by virtue of his former deeds, finds himself blessed 
with all the good things of earth. Is he not to enjoy them with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude to the dispenser of all things 
who has so bountifully providod him with the means of enjoy- 
ment ? Would it not bo a Hying in the face of Providence if 
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he spurns away the good things which have come to him with- 
out seeking, which he must accept with thankfulness as tokens 
of divine approbation ? 

Bhartrihari is of opinion that these bounties are not the 
gifts of the Supreme Being but simply the results of one's for- 
mer good deeds, results that flow in accordance with the im- 
mutable laws ordained by the Almighty, that, when the merit 
of previous acts is spent up, the gifts wo prize so much dis- 
appear and leave nothing but regret; behind, that attachment 
to them has a fatal tendency to engross and fetter the mind. 
A wise man should, therefore, know by careful observation the 
transitoriness of all things sublimer and wean away his mind 
from them even while he is in their midst. As Bhartrihari 
puts it, 



mm ferHTJRsgr 

rr?iw ^^3 ll 

f A Wty mpmion, sons and daughters beloved of the wise, 
untold wealth, a wife possessed of all sterling and endearing 
virtues, and prime of life— the fool thinks in his heart that all 
these are permanent possessions and, in that fond belief, 
blindly enters the prison of Samsara. The wise man, on the other 
hand knows them all to be fleeting and becomes unattached/ 
What is meant by ‘becoming unattached ' — Sannyasa ? Is 
it putting on the badge of poverty and going about as a men- 
dicant ? Can wretchedness and want help a man to this 
‘unattached' condition of mind ? Alas ! No. Hear what Bhar- 
trihari says. — 

=3r 1 

TO 1 sraftgrarfcr 11 

There are many who live on alms begged from door to door, 

I coding but once a day, and that on unsavoury morsels far 
I rum nutritious. The bare earth is their bed and themselves 
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are their attendants and their garments, rags patched up with 
a hundred bits. And yet they do not give up the ties of earth ! 

It is not then external condition that helps one to reuncia- 
tion* "What will it profit a man if a man starves for want of a 
morsel and yet his mind revels in the wealth of Crmsus ? Wise 
men, on the other hand, whose mind is purged of all dross by 
the comprehension of the One Eternal Truth— Brahman— can, 
amidst the temptations of wealth and the fascinations of luxury, 
keep themselves untainted and give up all ties without a sigh 
or a moment’s thought. It is this understanding of the Eternal 
Verity alone, a cognition, both by intellect and by feeling, 
of what we are and how we stand related to the visible world 

about us and the invisible truth that underlies it it is this 

knowing alone, and nob wealth or poverty, the garb of the 
hermit or the bowl of the mendicant, that lifts the heart above 
grovelling desires — above thirsting and hungering after the 
vanities of a deceitful world. In the words of Bhartrihari, 

pt^p i 

Impossible indeed is the feat performed by those whose 
intellect is purified by the wisdom that comes of knowing the 
.Brahman ! for they, without any the slightest desire, give up 
all wealth, wealth that they have and can enjoy, while we are 
unable to give up those things which we never had in the past, 
which we have not now, which we have no hope of getting in 
the future, but which we have only in our imagination ! And 

3i?ir5rw?R#:fo5^t3«R^TiiT3:qt^ft?i3r 11 

While we aye sporting merrily in our fancied mansions, arbours 
and walks and fountains— -our life is ebbing away 1 

Let us then awake from idle dreams and fond imaginings. 
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Let us not be deceived even when, instead of mere castles m 
the air, we have all sources of enjoyment at onr command. 
Even these latter, though more tangible than the creations o 
fancy, are illusory, evanescent and unsubstantial. W hat is 
worse, they have a strong partiality for flying away and when 
they do fly, what a bitter pang we feel ! But if we send them 
to the right about of our free will, they cost us not a pang; on 
the contrary, we feel peace at heart-peaco that passeth all 
understanding. As Bhartrihari has it, 




‘Enjoyments, though long-lived, are sure to fly away. What 
matters it then if a man does not give them up himself ? If 
they go away of their own accord, they cause unbearable agony; 
but if he himself spurns them away, it leads to endless peace 
and happiness/ 





WHO ATTAINS TO BRAHMAN. 

■ ■ — 

King Yay&ti has sung a few versos on this subject. He 
says “When a man conducts himself Jin such a manner through- 
out life that no one is inspired with fear at the sight of him 
and when he himself is not inspired with fear at the sight of 
others he attains to Brahman. When a man’s attitude towards 
all beinga is one bereft of all sin in thought, word or deed he 
attains to Brahman. When a man acquires an equal frame of 
mind in respect of all objects of hearing, seeing and the ope- 
rations of the other senses, when a man transcends all pairs of 3, 
opposites such as love and hate, when a person casts an equal 
eye upon praise and censure, gold and iron, happiness and 
misery, heat and cold, good and evil, the agreeable and the 
disagreeable, life and death, he then attains to Brahman. 

(Adapted from the Bharata.) 


VEDANTA AND BANLHYA. 


A 



b>v 



There are many points of community and a few points of 
difference between Vedanta and Saukhya. The following sum- 
ming up of these points may be found useful. 

According to the Vedanta, the original principle of Croat- 
ion is Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. This Brahman is the 
only one existent- There is nothing else, that really is. He 
is the substance, as well as the form of the universe. In his 
independent, absolute nature. He is sat chit ananda — mere ex- 
istence, thought and bliss. He is not individual ex.stence m 
any conceivable form for He is infinite, absolute and perfect ; 
and the three attributes of existence, thought and bliss that 
can be predicated of Him are not separable and distinct but 

really only different expressions of the same thing- All other 

things, which appear to exist, only exist indirectly, that is, 
are merely an appearance superimposed on Him. 

But the Sankhya is dualistic, not monistic like the Vedanta. 
It posits two independent, self existent principles-one, Purusha 
or spirt ; the other .mulaprakriti or matter. The Spirit, again, 
is notone but innumerable. There is a Supreme Spirit, an all- 
wise and almighty Ruler, who creates the universe, by tlio 
reflection of Himelf, the intelligent principle, upon matter or 
Prakriti, the active principle. Other Spirits there are innum- 
erable; but they also are of the essence of the Supreme Spirit. 
They also perceive, witness and think ; they also cannot act. 
Spirit, in itself, as mere spectator without activity, cannot act; 
Prakriti, or productive nature, can act, but blindly ; it cou 
create but it being blind, there would be no order. Therefore 
t,he orderly creation can take place only by the union of the two 
principles— the reflection of the thinking piinciple on the acting 
principle. 

Apart from this difference, there are many points in 
common. The order of creation is, in both systems, the same. 
The gross elomouts or bhutas, which are perceptible to the 
senses, proceed from subtle elements or tanmatras which can- 
not be perceived by the senses. These are derived ultimately 
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from what the Sankhya calls Prakriti and the Vedanta, 
maya . 

There is only a difference of name between Maya and 
Prakriti . For both are indefinable ; they have absolutely no * 
differences of form, time or space. They are said to be poss- 
essed of the same qualities— Satva or goodness, rajas or acti- 
vity and tamas or darkness. 

The svetasvatara Upauishad reconciles the two stys- 
terns of thought. 


DEVISUKTA. 

The 125th sukta of the tenth mandala of the Rigveda is 
called Devisukta. It consists of Eight Riks. The seer of the 
hymn is a lady-Vach-by name, the daughter of the Rishi, 
Ambhrina. The scholiast remarks that the inspired poetess 
was a Brahmavidushi , that she had realised Self, that realising 
her identity with the Essense that underlies all phenomenon 
she bursts out in to an ecstatic song in which sue extols hersolf ^ * 
as All Life, All Form, All Activity. Here follows a translation 
of the hymn with such remarks as are suggested by it. 

1. With the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the Adityas, 
with all the gods do I move. I uphold Mitra and Varuna, Indra 
and Agni and the Aswins twain. 

Notes: — The scholiast interprets (i ivith the Rudras ” &c., 
as meaning “ in the form of Rudras &c . >} By “ upholding ” is 
meant <c illusive superimposition . . ” 

The scholiast would explain the rik as follows : — 

“I, the seer of this hymn, Vach, the daughter of Ambhrina, 
being one with Brahman, the Cause of the universe, busy ray- 
self as the Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, in fact all the gods. 

I am the Essence the several gods being but manifestations of 
the Essence. I uphold them all. ” 

Here a question may arise : — How is Brahman the cause 
of tho utiiverse ? The scholiast gives the Vedantic answer. 

Tho whole universe is an illusory appearance, like silver in the 
mother of pearl, superimposed by Maya on Brahman the one real 
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Essence; and Maya being the indifinable something that is 
inseparably associated with Brahman, the latter is, iu a sense, 
regarded as the Cause of all that appears. 

The Rudras are, in the Brahraanas, treated as a group of 
gods with Rudra at their head. The Taittriya and the Safcapatha 
Brahmanas and the Puranas give their number as eleven. In 
one place in tho Taibtirya Samhita, their number is stated to 
be 33, which is evidently a triplication with a purpose. The 
Adityas are the sons of the Mother of gods, Aditi. In the Rig- 
veda, once or twice, their number is stated to bo seven or 
eight; but in the Brahmauas, they are said to be twelve 
with Varuna as their head. The Vasus are, in the Brahmanas, 
eight in number, with Agui as their leader. The gods are 
distinguished as of three kinds— the Vasus of the Earth, the 
Rudras of air, and Adityas of heaven ; so that the expression 
Vasurudr adityas signifies all gods comprehensively. 

It would appear from tho second half of this Rik, from 
,0* the order of mention of the dual Divinities therein, that Mitra 
and Varuna are regarded as tho representatives of the gods of 
Heaven — the Adityas ; Indra and Agni, of the gods of the 
Earth — the Vasus; and the Asvins, of the gods of Air — the 
Rudras. Judged by the prominence given to the Asvins in the 
Rigveda and the frequency with which they are invoked (they 
are praised in more than fifty entire hymns, besides incidental 
references) they seem to rank among the foremost deities of the 
Rigveda. But their original nature has been a puzzle to all 
Vedic interpreters, from the earliest scholiasts and commenta- 
tors down to tho modern school of western savants, who offer 
different theories as to their nature and conception. 

This Rik would seem to imply that the Asvins are the 
\ representatives of tho Rudras. In fact the Asvins are several 
times called Rudras (tho sons of Rudra, according to the 
scholiast) in the Rigveda. It would therefore appear not to be 
entirely haphazeard to advance the view (especially as their views 
regarding the Asvins have boon nearly as many as the European 
scholars who have sought to unravel their significance) that 
what Mitra and Varuna are to the Adityas, what Indra and 
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Agni are to the Vasus that the Asvins are to the Vasus. It may 
not do to suppose that the inentiou of the Asvins in the present rik 
is merely a random shot, without any reference to the context, 
that any other pair would have done equally vvellor ill-provided 
the exigencies of metre had been satisfied. 

We propose to work out this view on a later occasion. 

Rik H. I bear the soma which is to be pressed out; 
I sustain Tvashtri, Puslian and Bhaga. I carry wealth to the 
sacrificer who offering oblations and pressing out Soma becomes 
well worthy of protection. 

Notes: — The Rik connects Tvashtri with Soma. For 
Tvashtri is regarded ecpecially a guardian of Soma. Pushan 
and Bhaga are bestowers of wealth. Thus the Rik means: As 
upholder of Tvashtri I bear Scma, and as upholder of Pushan and 
Bhaga I carry wealth to the Sacrificer. 

The scholiast offers an alternative, though not a satisfactory, 
interpretation of tho expression “ahanasam Somam” the moon 
in the heavens, who destroys foes. With regard to the bestow- 
al of rewards by Brahman tho scholiast refers to the exposi- 
tion of the subject by Sri Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brahmasutras III-2-37. 

Rik III. I am the Queen and bestower of riches; \ am the 
knower and the first of thoso worthy of worship Me having 
many stations and pervading many (things), the gods have set 
in many countries. 

Rik IV. He who eats food, he who sees, he who breathes 
he who hears the spoken word, ho (does it all) by me. They 
know me not and waste away (in the coil of samsara). Wise man ! 
H© xr - I tell (thee) what is to be known through Faith. 

Notes. The scholiast takes upakshiyanti to mean “ waste 
away in samsara .” It would be more in accord with the 

requirements of grammar to take the expression as meaning 
“ live near ”— “They live near, yet know me not.” 

Rik V. I Myself declare this, (the Truth Eternal) which 
in y earned after by gods and men. Whom I love I make him 
mighty, a Brahman, a Rislr* a wiseman. 
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Notes. „ The scholiast would mean “ the creator ** by 
“ Brahman.” It would be more in keeping with the context 
to take it as meaning “a Brahman.” 

Rik. VI. I bend the bow for Rudra, for destroying the 
evil-doing hater of the Brahman. I fight for man. I pervade 
Heaven and Earth. 

Notes . The scholiast would take the first part of the Rik 
as attending to the bending of the bow when Siva fought with 
the Asura of Tripura. His interpretation, reading as it does a 
Pauranic story in a much earlier phase of thought, has nob 
found acceptance with the Western schools of Vedic research. 

Rik VII. I brought forth the Heaven on his head. My 
station is in the waters, in the sea. From thence do I pervade 
all worlds and touch the yonder heavens with my body. 

Notes . They would translate it thus in the West: — I have 
revealed the heavens to its inmost depths. I dwell in waters 
and in sea. Over all I stand, reaching by my mystic power to 
the height beyond.* 

S&yana is himself not quite sure aud offers three interpreta- 
tions. He takes asya murdhan in the first place to mean ‘on 
the head of Him the Brahman* i. e , ‘from the Paramatman. 
From Him, the one existent, l brought forth dkdsa . He sup- 
ports this by the vvell-knowu text from the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
— ‘The akasa sprang out of the Atman.* 

Consistently with this, he has to take samudra literally. 

‘That from which all things spring* — the Universal At- 
man ; and apsu has also to be taken literally — vyapanasilasu 
pervasive (as applied to the activities of cognition). The 
meaning would thus be : 1 dwell in the Paramatman — the chit 

or spirit that illumines the activities of cognition ; and I pervade 
all things with my mdyic body. 

Apart from the forced construction that is put on the words, 
asya y samudra and apsu f this interpretation would militate 
against the position taken by tho noholinst at the commence- 
ment of the hymn — that tho inspired Moor — VftgAmbhrini — extols 
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herself as the Paramatman ; this rik would identify her with the 
M&yasakti of Brahman, that dwells in the Brahman and projects 
the illusion of the universe. Secondly, asya is taken to refer 
to the Earth: Beyond the Earth I placed the Heavens; my 

father Ambhrina is in the midst of the waters, in the sea. 

Thirdly, My source, the Brahman, the universal Spirit is 
in the bodies of the gods, which are made of water. 

Pik Vllf. I roam (as 1 list) like the wind, bringing forth ^ 

all things. Beyond the heavens, beyond this earth, I have 
become such through 'power. 

Notes. The rik has been translated in the West thus: 

I breathe out like the wind ; I am the first of all living things 
&c. 

General remarks . Here ends the hymn. The grandeur, the 
sublimity and the music of the Suktaare only for ears that have 
been attuned to the ecstatic exaltation of the inspired seer* 
The^magic of the hymn lies in the cadence, in the sound, and 
must remain untranslatable in words, even like the music that ^ ** 
rouses, soothes and elevates. 

There has been a divergence of expeit opinion about the 
general drift and scope of this hymn. The opinion of Sayana 
has already been referred to — that in this hyrnn Vfich, the 
daughter of a Rishi named Amhbrina, extols herself as identical 
with the universal Spirit. But his interpretation has not been 
consistent. Thus according to the first rik 3 the universe is re- 
garded as an illusive appearance superimposed on the one 
existent. In the second rik, the character of Brahman as the 
bestower of rewards for devotion is explained by a reference to 
the Brahma Sutras (111—2—37). ]n the third rik, however, 
in explaining' the word— chihitushi - Vac h is made to say “ I 
know the Brahman as one with myself But the very recogni- 
tion of this identity implies a knowledge of separateness ; the 
standpoint becomes shifted: it is not Vach speaking as Brahman 
but Vach speaking as Vach and saying that she has felt herself 
to be one with Brahman. Here then is a clear falling from the 
higher platform. The next two riks go back to the first stand' 
point — Brahman as the source of all life, activity and knowledge 
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and wisdom. In the next rik the point of view is again shifted. 
Vach is identifed with Parvati, the consort of Siva, who bends 
the bow for Him when he dooms the Tripura Asuras to distruc- 
*5 tion. In the nekt rik , She is no longer the Unborn, she is 
born from Brahman, the source of all living beings. Who is 
she now then ? Perhaps as the scholiast alternatively suggests, 
she is only the daughter of Ambhrina, plain and simple and 
hiTaBode is the waters. The concluding oik reverts to the 
s original position and summarises the teaching of the wholo 

Sukta. 


} 
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It is with no slight misgiving that this interpretation of 
S&yana has been subjected to examination. But the frequent 
changes of position shown above leave no other alternative. 
Now Vach is the universal spirit and her individual, separate 
existence is completely kept out of view ; now Vach is simply a 
human being, who, by self-knowledge, realises her identity 
with Spirit; now she is Siva’s consort, his helpmate and assistant 
when He puts down the wicked ; now again she i3 her lower 
self, boom of the Unborn, or merely the daughter of Ambhrina. 

The hymn is grand-grand beyond reaeh of words. The 
sublimity of conception is only equalled by the sublimity of 
expression. As the simple, sweet melody of the periods — the 
simple sweetness is the essence of the grandeur— falls on the ear 
and sinks into the soul, the hearer comes under the spell and 
begins to see visions and dream dreams sublime beyond concep- 
tion. How rude then would be the awakening caused by ever 
so slight a falling from the ecstatic, transcendent stand- 
point ! 


„ REVIEW. 

-r ' 

9 In Sanskrit literature, the science of rhetoric occupies a 

prominent position. For an intelligent study of poetry always 
leads to an analysis of its essential pleasure-giving elements 
among scientific minds. Granted that a knowledge of rhetoric 
is necessary for a complete enjoyment of literature, we at once 
see the use of scientific treatises whose sole object is to dissect 
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the art of poetry. Of such treatises there are many based ou 
advanced methods, principally the Chittramimdmsd of 
Appayya Dikshit which purports to show the common basis of 
figures or turns of expression as well as individual peculiarities, f 
But to the beginner it is more than sufficient to give him a faint 
idea of the different figures, and to train him to distinguish them, 
i he work usually studied for this elementary proficiency is 
Chandrdldka by a certain Jayadeva. Now in Sanskr it.^Iiefe 
i 3 inevitable tendency to link the developments of a science ‘ 
to the expositions of an earlier and elementary work, so that 
these developments render themselves accessible to students as 
commentary. The Kuvalayananda of Appayya Dikshit is such a 
commentary. His text was the Qhand raid k a slightly modified 
by him. Though thus modified, it is still called Ciiandraloka. 

Some have called it Kuvalayananda Karikas but it is more proper 
to call it K'l valayananda moola , 

Of this Chandraloka a translation has appeared which 
ought to be very useful to students who have to learn Sanskrit 
through the medium of English. The book is very well adapt- 4 
ed for such students. For the translation is very simple and 
purposely so, and so worded, that the different parts of the 
English sentence are the exac equivalents of the corresponding 
giammatical parts of the Sanskrit text wherever possible. The 
idea is invariably made clearer by explanations in English. 

In many places the translator adds notes which go far deeper 
into the subject for example in connection with the figure 
TJpama. For lovers of order he has given a classification of 
the figures at the end. Aud he has carefully examined distinct- 
ions between them which the student may verify by comparison 
of definitions and examples. This laborious work has been 
undertaken and successfully finished by the translator P. R, 
Subrahmanya Sarma. He has entitled his work “Kuvaly&- 
nanda Karikas with an English tika commentary and 
translation / 1 


SRTHARSHA’K RATNAVALL 


Sanskrit scholars of the West rarely, if ever, now trouble 
themselves with the classical poetry of Sanskrit Literature. 
Sanskrit poetry and drama have now no charm for them. 
Scarcely are their apprentice days over when they fly to the 
higher altitudes of Vedic regions, and with unabated ardourand 
perseverance proceed .to construct history with the materials 
furnished by their VAdic studies. In this scientific pursuit, 
they have hardly time to spare for aesthetic. enjoyment. Time 
vas in the earlier days of this century, when scholars like H. H. 
Wilson could devote themselves with enthusiasm to the study of 
onr poets and dramatists and found enough in them to charm 
and fascinate, to elevate and refine, when our bards elicited 
from them unstinted praise and admiration. We are all fami- 
liar with what the poet — philosopher Goetlie — perhaps the great- 
est intellect that modern Europe has seen — has said of Sfvkun- 
tala, 

"Would st thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 

decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed 

Won Ids t thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name 

combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala ! and all at once is said. 

Alexander. Von Humboldt has said "Tenderness in the expres- 
sion of feelings and richness of creative fancy have assigned to 
Kalidasa his lofty place among the poets of all nations/ 1 Else- 
where lie observes ‘Kalidasa is the masterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers. The 
scone in the forest which lie has introduced in the drama of 
Vikramorvasi is one of the most beautiful and poetical produc- 
tions which have appeared in any time. 1 Frederick Sclilegel 
1 e marks/ Of all Indian poetry with which we have become 
familiar, the Saknnta la is most calculated to impress the student 
with a sense of the peculiar beauty of that branch of Eastern 
literature I endernoss <>t finding, genial grace,' artless 
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%} Sriuarsha’s Ratnavali. 

bounty pervade the whole, and if at times the fondness for an 
indolent solitude, the delight excited by the beauty of nature, 
especially the vegetable kingdom, are here and there dwelt upon 
with a profusion of imagery and poetic ornament, it is only the 
adornment of innocence. The description is everywhere lucid 
and unpretentious, the diction, marked by ingenuous simplicity. 
The lover of poetry may form, from this work, even m a ei- 
man prose translation divested of the charms of lyric metre, an 
idea of the genius of the Indian Muse. 

Later on, the same critic observes ‘Tender delicacy of feel- 
ing elegiac love cast a halo over Indian poetry. The legendary 
minstrelsy of the country is based on the Titanic shapes and 
forms represented in the Indian rock sculpture m all directions: 
but the whole is recast in the mould of harmonious softness and 
is redolent of elegiac sweetness.’ 

We might quote several others to the same effect; but t'o 

days of cliivalric admiration for Indian poetry are gone- cro 
is what Prof. Max Muller says of it. 

“It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature became 
first known to the learned public of Europe through specimens 
belonging to the second, or what I called the Renaissance 
period. The Bhagavadgita, the plays of Kalidasa, such as 
Sakuntala or Urvasi, a few episodes from the Maliabharata an 
Ramayan* such as those of Nala and Yajuadattavadha the 
fables of Hitopadesa and the sentences of Bliartrinan 
doubt, extremely curious; and as at the time when they first be- 
came known in Europe, they wero represented to be of extreme 
antiquity and the work of a people formerly supposed to be 
quite incapable of high literary efforts, they naturally attracted 
the attention of men such as Sir William Jones in England, Her- 
der and Goethe in Germany, who were pleased to speak of them 

in terms of highest admiration 1 hey * re 

judged now by the same standards as Persians and Arabs, Ita- 
lians or French; and measured by that standard, such works as 
Kalidasa’s plavs not superior to many plays that have long been 
allowed to rest in dust and peace on the shelves of our 
libraries.” 
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And again, ‘Although the specimens of this modern Sans- 
krit literature, when they first became known, served to arouse a 
genera] interest, and serve even now to keep alive a certain super- 
ficial sympathy for Indian literature, more serious students had 
soon disposed of these compositions and while gladly admitting 
their claim to be called pretty and attractive, could not think of 
allowing to Sanskrit literature a place among the world — lite- 
ratures, a place by the side of Greek and Latin, Italian, French, 
English or German’ 

But however great our respect to the learned savant , how- 
ever grateful we are to him for his manifold services in behalf 
of our national literature, we must beg leave to differ from 
him. He has made Vedic literature his life-study, and with 
the partiality born of a life’s passion, has, we believe, judged 
harshly of classical Sanskrit. 

In elegance of diction, in the richness and variety of metri- 
cal harmony, in the play of light and genial fancy, in that name- 
less grace which forms the genuine flavour of artistic skill, the 
poetry of classical Sanskrit holds its own with the literary lan- 
guages of ancient or modern Europe and hardly yields the palm 
to the belle letters of any other literature in point of its humani- 
sing influence; and if thousands of readers have been cheered 
up and elevated, comforted and supplied with the guiding prin- 
ciple of life by Homer and Uante, Shakespeare and Milton, the 
same can with equal justice be said of Valmiki and Vyasa, of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti; and the educated Hindu of the pre- 
sent day, trained in English thought and steeped in English 
ideas, can hardly choose between Sita and Imogen, between 
Sakuntala and Perdita — provided of course he knows Sanskrit 
enough to enable him to choose. 

Wo propose to illustrate our position by taking up a drama, 
admittedly, not of the highest order of merit — the Ratnavali — 
of which a very competent critic, H. H. Wilson, has remarked 
‘Resides the want of passion and the substitution of intrigue, it 
will bo very evident that there is in it no poetic merit, no gleam 
of inspiration, scarce even enough 1o suggest a conceit in the 
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ideas. Tlie only poetry of the play, in fact, is mechanical/ If 
it can be shown that even in such a work of inferior excellence 
there is much that is really good and fascinating, much that can 
instruct and delight, it goes then without saying that we shall 
have made out a very strong case for our dramatical literature. 
We will now begin with a short sketch of the story, keeping as 
close to the original as possible, so that our readers may have 
some idea of its nature and merits. 

It was the lovely season of spring and Kaus'ambi the 
capital of the renowned Vatsa, was merry -making. Her citi- 
zens, clad in their very best, were hailing the return of sweet 
spring with music and jollity and doing honour to the God of 
love. Merry bands of young men and lovely damsels were 
parading the streets, singing and dancing. The music of the 
drum aud the buzz of frolic crowds tilled all the air. Kuberahs 
capital with her ‘gilded domes and trappings gay, had not half 
the splendour of Kous'atnbi; for the city seemed to be one sheet 
of molten gold. The citizens in their cloth of gold, their glit- 
tering ornaments and golden crests, the fragrant saffron powder 
strewn up in the air by sportive youths, the scented yellow- 
coloured water discharged through shining syringes on one 
another in mischievous sport, the soil plashy with the discharged 
fluid and the tread of numerous feet, and glittering with the 
scattered powder — all these tended to envelop the whole city 
in one mass of golden light. Beauteous maids and young men 
flushed with the intoxication of vernal delights ; sported aud 
danced and sang and shrank from the aim of discharged pipes, 
that sought to drench them mercilessly. It did one’s eyes good 
to behold the peace and good will, the sparkling wit and plea- 
sant raillery, the vivacious outbursts of merriment and laughter 
that were everywhere visible over the gay concourse of, young 
and old come forth to play on a sunshine holiday, — a merry 
band of smiling faces and happy hearts who seemed leagued in a 
conspiracy to cheat life of its stings, who were making the most 
of the present, without any thought for the morrow' or, a long, 
ing, lingering look behind/ 

(To be continued) 

2. ‘The site of Kausainbi .Buckanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Hastiuapur, but it was probably lower down in the Doab , bor- 
dering upon Magadha ou one side aud Kosala ou the other The city so 

named was probably not far from Allahabad’— Wilson’s Hindu Theatre Vol 11 
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SRIHARSHA’S RATN A V A LI. — ( Continued). 


King Vafcsa, attended by his boon companion Vasan- 
taka, came out to the balcony and was beholding the frolic 
rejoicings with which his subjects were celebrating the festival 
of Kama. Well might he feel proud of himself. His strong arm was 
a guarantee of peaceful rule undisturbed by any fear of war or 
invasion. His subjects were prosperous and happy. He was a 
model ruler, idolised by his people. His minister, Yougandha- 
rayana, was a wise and trustworthy statesman, who ruled tbe 
country well. His wife was Vasavadatta, famed for her beauty 
and accomplishments. He himself was accomplished in the art 
of love no less than in the art of war. What more could h e 
wish for on earth ? 

These pleasing thoughts passed through his own mind as he 
stood there on the terrace looking on the gay scene below him; 
and with excusable self-complacency he thought he might well 
regard himself as the very god of love descended on earth to 
receive in person the homage of the people. 

Madanika and Chutalatika, two of Vasavadatta’s maids, 
were approaching the king, singing and dancing with gestures 
expressive of the influence of the god of love. In the excite- 
ment of the dance, the chaplet of the one dropped off and her 
long tresses were floating loosely in the air, and her tinkling 
anklets were murmuring at her feet. The other was tripping 
it, heedless of the interests of her waist which was sinking un- 
der the weight of her full-orbed bosom; and her necklace, tossed 
about by her graceful motion, was knocking against her breast 
and trying in vain to give notice of the danger the waist was in. 

Song 3 

Madanika 

Cool from southern mountains blowing 
Freshly swells the grateful breeze, 

Round with lavish bounty throwing 

3. Tnkon from H. H. VVilgou’§ translation. 
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Fragrance from the waving trees; 

To men below and gods above. 

The friendly messenger of love. 

Chutalatika. 

y 

Lightly from the green stem shaken 
Balmy flowerets scent the skies, — 

Warm from youthful bosoms waken 
Infant passion’s ardent sighs. 

And many a maid around is roaming, 

Anxious for her lover’s coming. 

Both. Nor alone the tender blossom 
Opens to the smiling day. 

Lordly man’s expanding bosom 
Buds beneath the genial ray 
Offering to the flowery dart 
Of love a soft and yielding heart. 

The dance over, the two girls approached the king and 
Mandanika thus began “ Glory to your majesty. So please your 
Highness, the queen commands — I crave pardon, requests — ”, 

“ Thou fool!,” said Vasantaka, “ What ! the queen Com- 
mands !” 

“ Mandanika,” said the king, “ you have spoken well ; The 
queen commands, particularly so now at this time sacred to 
the god of love. Well, what does her majesty command ?” 

The two girls then said, "The queen is about to pay her 
respects to the image of Madana, under the red Asoka tree in 
the pleasure garden. She requests your attendance there on the 
occasion”. 

The king was mightily pleased at this message and set out 
for the garden with his companion Vasantaka, who was inwardly 
chuckling and congratulating himself on his — prospective — 
presents from the queen, of nice things to eat. They were soon 
there. 

The garden presented a lively scene, with the charms of 
the opening spring. The cool breeze from the south crept up 
the grove and was gently shaking the tender shoots of the 
mango, and was wafting, all round, the fragrant dust from off 
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the budding branches. The maddened bees, drunk with drau- 
ghts of honey from the opening petals, reeled and sang, and 
sang and reeled; and the coil, flushed with the delights of 
spring, kept up a lively tune which blended harmoniously with 
the music of the humming bee. The very trees partook of the 
hilarity of the season and acted like drunkards, with the ruddy 
sprouts, the hum of bees and a reeling motion. The sweet 
smelling flowers of Vakula* were gathered at the root and were 
filling the air with grateful fragrance, in response to the mouth- 
fuls of wine poured at its root by lovely damsels. A knot of 
fair-eyed girls were standing under the Champaka and at sight 
of their smiling faces, the fair tree burst into full bloom. A 
charming nymph was kicking the Asoka with her fair foot ; her 
anklets began to discourse sweet music, and the musical bees 
joined in the concert and buzzed on to their hearts’ content. 
Even Vasantaka, a veritable son of Epicurus, ravished at the 
enchanting beauty of the scene around him, forgot his gusta- 
tory instincts for the time being and burst out into rapturous 
admiration. 

In a short time the queen Vasavadatta came there, accom- 
panied by her confidential maid Kanchanamala and a select band 
of female attendants, among whom was an exceedingly fair girl 
named Sagarika, who carried with her flowers and the other 
ingredients of worship. Kanchanamala led the way and, as they 
passed, drew the attention of the queen to the Madhavi creeper, 
her favorite plant and protegee, which was now rich with blos- 
soms, and also the Jasmine which the king had taken under his 
protection and which he expected to blossom out of season. 
They soon came to the foot of the particular Asoka tree. The 
queen now made ready t.o worship the god of love ; she noticed 
Sagarika among the company and wishing to keep her out of 
the sight of the king sent her away under a pretext. 

"What make you here, Sagarika”, said the queen, "I left my 
favorite starling in your charge and you have neglected the 
charge and come away here. Every body will bo too busy holi- 


* It is a convention that tho Vakula ha« to bo spit at, the Champaka to 
be Bmiled ut and the Asoka to bo kickod at by fair ladies, that they may blossom. 
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day-making to think o£ the poor starling. Hasten back. You 
may deliver the oblations to Kanchanamala.” 

Sagarika turned back to go, but after going a short dist- 
ance, she lingered. The bird was safe with her friend Susan- 
gata ; she need not bo in a hurry, therefore. But she 
should like to see how the god of love was worshipped there, 
whether in her own country or otherwise. She could safely 
stand behind the shrubs and witness the proceedings unobserved. 
Meanwhile she would cull a few flowers and present her humble 
offerings to the flower-armed deity. 

The queen was particularly anxious to keep Sagarika out 
of the way of the king; and with reason. For the girl was 
exceedingly beautiful. The queen did not know who the girl 
was. Nor did she care to know. It was enough for hor that the 
girl was entrusted to her careful keeping by the trustod minister 
Yougandharayana, and Sagarika was of an amiable and gentle 
disposition and of winning ways. 

None but the minister knew the past history of the girl- 
The story he told of her to the queen was that a certain mer- 
chant of Kousambi returning from Simhala had found her 
floating, in mid sea, on a plank, the relic of a shipwreck and 
brought her to him, who thereupon named her Sagarika. 

The queen now paid her adorations to the image of Kama 
under the Asoka tree and then, according to the injunction laid 
down in the Sastras, proceeded to pay her respects to her hus- 
band, who was seated hard by with his companion and was 
contemplating the beauty of her person with undisguised admi- 
ration. Sagarika having gathered some flowers came back 
to the spot where she had stood unperceived and from there 
saw the queen offering her gift of sandal and flowers to the king. 
Not having seen the king till now and struck with his beauty, 
she took him for the very god of love, who had probably come 
down in person to accept the honours and with the charming 
simplicity of Palamon 9 she threw down the flowers at him and 
prayed “ Oh Lord of love ! Accept ray humble offerings. May 
the sight of him bring me good luck”. She then wished to get 
away unpercieved, but, as she went on, could not help turning 
back every now and then to catch a glimpse of his beautiful 
form. The bard whose duty it was to announce to the king the 
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the time of the day now came and proclaimed that the sun 
was about to set and the courtiers of the king were thronging 
the durbar-hall to offer him their evening greetings. Then came 
the girl to know that he whom she had mistaken for the god 
of love was none other than the king to whom her father had 
destined her ! But thereby hangs a tale. 

This first sight of the king sealed her fate. She fell into a 
deep hopless love. What could she do, poor girl ! The object 
of her love was the king, and she an obscure maid of the queen. 
She retired to a plantain bower hard by and tried to stifle her 
unwise passion. In vain she bade her heart not throb for one so 
high above her hopes. In vain did she chide her heart for going 
after one whose first sight had caused her so much woe, for 
deserting her, its life-long friend, and going over to one scar- 
cely of a moment’ s acquaintance. Then with the fickleness of 
love-struck fancy she excused the heart which had thus run 
away only to escape from Kama’s shafts and she fell to abusing 
the god of love. With tears flowing she knelt and addressing 
the god asked him whether the mighty victor of all the worlds 
was not ashamed to try his strength on a poor girl like her. 
This over, she fell into a fit of despair and she prepared to die. 
But she would have one last, long, look at him, her heart’s idol, 
ere she died — not at him in person ; but she was alone and no 
one would spy her ; she would draw a likeness of him albeit 
her mind was restless and her fingers trembled. She would 
then devour him — the likness — with her eyes, and then — well, 
she would die. 

She collected herself and was soon absorbed in the drawing. 
So intent she was that she did not notice the figure that was 
bending over her and observing her sketching, evidently with 
great satisfaction. Her task was soon done and she would now 
feast her eyes. But lo ! cruel tears crowded into the eyes and 
she could not see. She raised up her face to wipe off the 
obstructing tears and saw — her bosom friend Susangata looking 
over her. She hastily hid the picture within the folds of her 
upper garment, made a feeble effort to smile, rose and grasped 
her friend by the hand and said, “ La ! Is it Susangata! Pray 
be seated”. 

Susangata sat down, pulled at the picture from where Sa- 
garika had concealed it, and asked hor naively whose likeness 
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it was. Sagarika bent her eyes to the ground and replied 
“Whose could it be at this season of love except that of its pre- 
siding deity ?” Susangata took up the same strain and said 
“ You have done it with skill. But the picture is only half done, 
i will complete it for you.” So saying she took up the picture 
and under the pretext of drawing a likeness of Rati, the consort 
of Madana, drew a likeness of her friend Sagarika by the side 
of the king’s. Sagarika thereupon affected to resent this imper- 
tinence of her companion and said sharply “ It is my likeness 
you have drawn there”. Susangata replied “ No harm done, my 
dear friend. Does not my Rati sit well enough by the side of 
your Madana ? Jesting apart, will you confide to me, girl, the 
secret of your bosom ?” 

Sagarika now unbosomed herself to her friend and besought 
her to keep it as a religious secret. Susangata assured her that 
there was no fear of her betraying; but she was not so sure of 
the imitative starling which she held in her hand and which 
had been a silent auditor of the tete-a-tete. 

The unburdening did Sagarika no good. On the contrary, 
the pangs of love grew more intense. Her friend hastily fetched 
lotus-stalks and leaves from an adjoining pool, improvised them 
into a cushion and made her friend lie thereon and applied some 
to her throbbing heart. But it gave her little relief. “ It is no 
use” said Sagarika, in a sad tone, “you may well spare yourself 
all this bother. The object of my love "‘s far above my hopes 
and great is my bashful diffidence. I am not master of myself. 
This cruel love is torturing me. Death alone can put an end 
to my sufferings.” So saying she fell into a stupor. 

Meanwhile a monkey had broken loose from the royal 
stables and with the broken chain dangling from his neck was 
making towards the inner apartments of the palace. The women 
fled from his path in terror. The grooms were making after 
her. The guards on duty took to their heels. The dwarf, having 
no honor to lose, took shelter in the ample folds of the cham- 
berlain’s dress and the brave Kiratas appointed as the guardians 
of the city’s walls sought refuge in the same. All was confusion 
and uproar. 

Susangata roused her friend from the stupor, dragged her 
by the hand and took her to a sheltered spot behind a tree. In 
their terror, the picture and the cage with the starling in it 
were both left behind. The monkey came to the spot where 
the cage lay, broke it upon, helped himself to the curd and 
rice placed therein, and walked off. The starling, thus unex- 
pectedly liberated, flew away and settled itself on a tree. 

(To be Continued) 


Vasantaka, the king’s companion, coming to the garden a 
little while after all the bristle was over, saw the jasmine creep- 
er of the king/ in full bloom, and struck with wonder at this 
marvellous feat of Srikhandadasa, went in search of the king to 
tell him of it; and the king also having heard of the wondei 
soon came there, exulting in the thought of rousing the jealousy 
of the queen at the sight of thi3 rival beauty. Vasantaka met 
the king and wished him joy. Expatiating on the inconceivab e 
virtue of drugs, charms and gems, the king led by Vasanta ^a, 
proceeded in the direction of his favorite creeper, when lo . 
Vasantaka seized with a sudden fear exclaimed “Let us fly, sn, 
fly. Here is a goblin on the yonder Asoha tree. He 
quite distinctly. If you don’t belie ve 9 go and listen. ® 

king did so and easily guessed that the voice, so distinct an 
sweet, yet low, must proceed from a starling. They looked up 
and found that it was even so. The fool now turned on t le 
king and said “ What a coward you are to be so frightene J 
a starling !” Rebuked by the king for this unabashed impu- 
dence, Vasantaka would have his revenge on the poor bird an 
turning to the bird with fury said “Look you here, slut. Do you 
think that Vasantaka can be really frightened? 1 will bring 
you down with a stroke of this stick, crooked like the heart of 
a back-biter, and make you a jelly like the contents of a ripe 
wood apple ? The king forbade him saying “Stop, you fool. 
How charmingly she talks ! Don’t frighten the poor thing. 
Hear what she says.” Vasantaka, thus admonished, appeared 
to listen for a while and burst out saying. “Here is what she 
says. Give this Brahman something to eat ”. “ Something to 

eat is ever the burden of a glutton’s song” said the king and 
asked him to listen attentively to the talk of the bird. 

The starling was repeating, bit by bit, the conversation 
betwoen Sagarika and Susangata. Putting one thing with 
another, the king was able to make out the story of a girl s 
hopeless passion and interpreted it to his dull companion. 
Vasantaka triumphantly clapped his hands and shouted out 
‘‘Well, I can guess whom the girl loves. It must bo you. 
Who else can be drawn under the pretext of the god of lovo ! • 


Disturbed by the rude noise, the bird took fright and flit- 
ted away in the direction of the plantain-bower. The king and 
his companion made after it and going to the bower sat on a 
stone bench under the cool shade of a gently-waving banana . 
Vasantaka, looking about him, descried the picture on the 
ground, and the cage from which the starling had escaped. 
He hastily took up the picture ; the king eagerly snatched it 
and seeing his own likeness drawn by the side of an exceeding- 
ly beautiful damsel gazed on it with rapture and exclaimed 
with love-struck iueoherency. “ Verily, having shaped this 
fair maid, Brahma must have felt uncomfortable for his lotus- 
seat must have contracted at the sight of this brilliant moon 
namely, her lovely face.” Then his eyes fondly rested on her 
several limbs and noticing the drops of tear yet trembling on his 
likeness regarded them as perspiration coming from his body 
(in the picture) at the touch of her fair hand. Vasantaka drew 
his attention to the bed of lotus stalks and leaves, that Sus- 
an gata had made up for her friend’s relief ; the king easily 
guessed the vehemence of her passion from the lotus leaves that 
Jay withered in places where they had come in contact with 
her developed limbs and that were scattered about by the toss- 
ing to aud fro of her restless person. Then seeing the gar- 
land of lotus-stalk applied to her throbbing bosom, the king 
addressed it and said “You fool ! Dost thou fade that thou art 
no longer cherished between those rounded orbs of hers ? There 
must b3 hardly room there for a single thread of thine — much 
less for thee entire”. 

Shortly after the king and Vasantata had entered the 
bower, Susangata and Sagarika had also gone there, 
wishing to get the picture and return. Seeing that the 
king, with his companion, was inside, they stayed out 
and listened. Sagarika was in breathless suspense and took 
courage as she listened to the words of the king, who was 
admiring the beauty of her limbs. Susangata turned to her 
friend and asked her “ Do you hear ? ” Sagarika replied, “It 
is for you to hear you whose skill as au artist he is praising.” 
They staid on listening. 
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Susangata, now seeing that the king had evidently begun 
to rave, thought it was time to put an end to his wild fancies. 
She said to Sagarika “Well, friend. Hero is what you came in 
search of”. Sagarika seemed to fire up and said “ What did I 
come for, pray ? ” Susangata said smiling, “ Why, the picture 
to be sure ! Fetch it.” Sagarika said “ I can’t understand your 
A wit. I shall bo off ”, Susangata replied “ Angry girl, stop a 
momont while I go and bring back the picture.” So saying she 
went in and greeted the king. He hastily covered the picture 
with his mantle and asked her how she came to know that 
lie was there. She hinted she knew more things than 
that and said that nIio was going to the queen. Vasantaka 
was frightened and requested the king to bribe her into 
silence. The king offered her his ear-ring, aud told her that 
it was but a matter of sport and it would not do to vex the queen 
for no cause. Susangata thankfully declined the present and 
said that she was but in jest. She would request a different 
favour of him. Her dear friend Sagarika was angry with her 
for her having dared to draw her likeness in the picture. She 
was standing outside. 'Che king, if he pleased, might go and 
conciliate her. Vatsa and his companion at once sprang out 
eagerly and seeing the girl burst out in undisguised admiration 
of her charms. They said “Such beauty is rarely seen in this 
mortal world, hven the Creator, when lie mouldered her lovely 
frame, must have said to himself with excusable self-complacen- 
cy “Bravo! Well done !” Sagarika did not know what to do. 
Conflicting feelings agitated her. She turned back on her friend 
and asked her in angry tones “So this is the picture you have 
brought”. Aud she prepared to go. The king addressed her 
and said “In vain do you try to look angrily on your friend. 
Such is the native tenderness of your eyes. Walk slowly or 
your full-grown limbs will ache.” Susangata now gently hinted 
“Take her hand, sir, and pacify her; she is angry,” Thus eu- 
couraged, the king grasped her lovely hand and felt an exquL 
site thrill. Sagarika now appeared to be angrier with her 
* friend. Vasantaka tried to appease her saying “Why, fair 
maid, are you out of humour like a hungry Brahman?” 

At this juncture, the queen and her attendant (v&nchana- 
maln came to this pari of (lie garden, with a view to min t the 
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king and go with him to have a sight of the jasmine creeper, 
Vasantaka observing them at a distance gave timely notice, and 
Sagarika and her friend escaped unperceived. 

The queen approached the king, who offered to go with 
her to see the jasmine creeper. The queen said she did not 
want to go as she could guess the event from the triumphant ,»> 
look in his face. “Then say we have triumphed” shouted 
Vasantaka and in ecstacy of joy held out his hands and danced. 

The picture which he had kept concealed fell down. Kancka- 
namala took it up and showed it to the queen. Vasavadatta's 
jealousy was roused by the sight of the picture and she asked 
the king for an explanation. Vasantaka took it on himself to 
explain, prevaricated and bungled. The king offered to back 
up his friend, but seeing it was of little avail said to her “My 
dear, I do not know what to say. It will not do to implore 
forgiveness if you be not angry. To say I will do so no more 
would mean I am really guilty ; and if 1 plead innocence you 
will not accept the plea.” The queen excused herself saying 
she liad head-ache and went away. Vasantaka now chuckled to 
himself and said “Well, friend, the storm has dispersed. We are 
safe.” The king who knew better did not feel so easy. He y 
said to his companion “You have not understood her. There 
was a passing frown on her face. She hung down her head* 

There was a faint smile on her lip and she spoke no harsh 
\Vords. Her eyes were bursting with tears but she was too 
proud to let fall any and she treated me with studied polite- 
ness. Her anger could not be plainer shown”. And the king 
went to the palace to propitiate the favor of the offended queen. 

The exposure, instead of cooling the passion of the king, 
seemed to have intensified it. Sitting alone on the balcony 
over the ivory gate, he was patching up a truce with his 
aching heart. “Endure, oh heart,” he was saying, “the pangs 
of love as best as you can. There is no help for it. It is not 
my fault if 1 seek to allay your fever, by the application of 
this sandal paste and not by the cooling touch of her soft hand.” 

Then he wondered at the skill of the god of love, who was able 
to lodge all his shafts in his mind — a mark by nature unsteady 
and being formless, difficult to aim at. Then with his fondness 
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for twisted sayings, the king wondered that, in his case, the 
procedure of Kama should be upside down: for whereas the 
arrows of love were only five and the lovers hit at were number- 
less , in his case, the arrows aimed at were numberless and he 
was beiug reduced to the state of five* (i. e, death). 
Then his thoughts turned to Sagarika. He was not so sorry 
for himself as for the poor girl. She dared not raise her eyes 
and look up believing, as she did, that her secret had become 
known. Seeing any two whisper, she was fancying herself to 
be the butt of their remarks. If her friends smiled, it made 
her tingle with shame ; her heart, confined within itself must 
be terribly aching — not to speak of the scornful glances of the 
incensed queen. 

While he was thus cogitating, his friend Vasantaka whom 
he had deputed to. learn news of Sagarika returned in triumph 
and told him of the successful issue of his mission. He had 
met Susangata and arranged with her. Sagarika had been 
entrusted to her keeping by the unsuspecting queen, who had 
made her a preseut of her own decorations to ensure her fide- 
lity. Susangata had proposed to attire her friend Sagarika in 
the disguise of the queen; she would disguise herself as Kan- 
chanamala, the queen's attendant and they would both meet 
the king at the bowor of mddhavi creeper about sunset. 


This put the king ip high spirits, and he impatiently 
longed for sunset, which was fortunately drawing very near. 
The sun, anxiously halting on the brow of the setting hill, 
seemed to be in doubt whether his single-wheeled chariot could 
perform the earth's circuit and be in time for the next dawn ; 
and while drawing in his scattered rays, he appeared to le 
making, out of the heaven's circumsference 9 a second wheel 
with golden spokes. Resting upon the summit of the western 
hill, the sun seemed to be taking leave of his beloved mistress, 
the lotus-pond, t and bid her sleep in peace till he should 
appear next morn to rouse her from her slumbers. 

* Death is regarded as the reduction of the body into tho five elements of 
which it is composed and honoo it is otherwise called tho state of live. 

f The lotus is regardod by Sanskrit poets ns tho beloved • spouse of the 
sun ; for at sunset the lotus contracts and it. expands with the rising sun, 
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As the king and his companion were talking, the twilight 
deepened, and the gloom of the evening, proceeding from the 
east and spreading in all directions, screened from sight hills, 
trees and towns; gradually thickening, it assumed the hue of 
Hara’s neck and frustrated the purpose of vision. They now 
set out for the appointment and guessing their way from the 
distinct fragrance of the several trees reached the madhavi 
bower. Here Yasantaka left the king and went for Sagarika, 
saying he would be back directly. The king, thus left alone, 
was soliloquising on the vehomeuce of feeling that is excited 
by illicit love. The timid girl that meete by appointment is 
afraid of discovery and casts but a hasty and scarcely ex* 
pressive glance at her lover, hardly vouchsafes a warm and 
close embrace, and though eagerly pressed to stay, struggles 
to ge: away, oft murmuring “Let me go”. Yet how exquisite 
is such hurried meeting ! In such reflections, time passed; and 
Yasantaka not yet appearing, the king was growing uneasy 
and feared lest the queen should have known all. And so in- 
deed it was. The queen had learned everything from her maid, 
and they both came to keep the assignation that had been 
made by Susangata. Yasantaka mistaking them for Sagarika 
and her friend in disguise, hastened with them to the presence 
of the king. The moon had risen, bat lay concealed behind a 
few passing clouds and helped their project. The king was 
growing impatient as the hour of meeting drew nearer and the 
fever of passion was getting more intense 9 just as the day gets 
hotter when showers are close at hand. Seeing them approach, 
the king eagerly sprang up and going up to the queen, thus 
addressed her. “Beloved Sagarika! Thy face is the cool moon, 
thy eyes are a pair of blue lotuses, thy hands are soft as the 
petals of the lotus ; thy thighs are smooth and well-turned like 
the plantain tree. Every limb of thine is thus calculated to 
allay the fever of passion. Embrace me then, my love, and 
soothe my fevered limbs.” The queen turned a distressed 
glance at her maid. Yasantaka pressed the counterfeit Saga- 
rika to speak to his friend and please the ears that had been 
pained by the harsh words of the shrewish queen. The moon 
was now emerging from the clouds. 

(To be continued) 
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The king pressed his request, still under the delusion 
that she was Sagarika. “My love”, he said, “Look at the 
moon there. The radiance of thy cheeks eclipses his 
* splendour and hq holds up his hand J (i. e. rays) in a 
menacing attitude as if to take revenge on thee. But . 
he is a fool, * to think of so easily vanquishing thee. Thy 
face, no less than the moon, deprives the lotus of its bloom 
and enhances the influence of the god of love ; and if the moon 
should boast of his store of nectar, even that is to be had of 
thy coral lips. He must then be shameless indeed to appear 
as thy rival.” 

The queen could no longer control herself, and throwing 
off her veil she discovered herself and said “Well, Sir, I am 
indeed Sagarika. Smitten as you are by this madness for 
Sagarika, you can see nothing but her in all the world !” The 
& king was thundorstruck. Folding his hands in entreaty he 
said “Forgive me, my dear.” “Address not these words to 
me, my lord” replied the queen with tears in her eyes, 
they belong to another”. 

“Magnanimous lady !” interposed Vasantaka “forgive this 
first offence of m % i?nd”. “Worthy sir;” replied the queen, “it 
is his turn to forg; me, that have stood in the way of this first 
interview”. The ki ;/ now fell prostrate at her feet and said 
“What shall Isay, oh queen, thus caught red-handed. Have 
mercy on me. With my forehead thus prostrate, I shall remove 
the rod dye from off thy feet, if thereby I can remove the 
flush of angor on thy glowing cheeks.” “Rise, my lord, said 
the queen “one should bo shameless to be offended with you 
after knowing your heart. Bo at ease, my lord, I go.” With 
this she wont away heedless of her maid s intercession and the 
entreaties of her husband. “(Jet up, sir, the quren has gone. 

J Mnann ‘rayH' uIho f haml.* 

* ‘Foolish’ HH well UH ‘cool’. 
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Thank God, we are whole ” cried Vasantaka. “You fool, tliis 
i m no time for jesting. It is all of your making” exclaimed the 
vexed king. “The genuine affection inspired by our tender 
union will receive a rude shock from this unexpected exposure. 
The queen may not bear the shock and will no longer care to 
live.” The king and his companion now rose to go. Meanwhile 
Sagarika had come to the garden in the disguise of the queen. 
She saw none, and overcome by sLame and despair, she pre- 
pared to commit suicide by suspending herself with a creeper 
from a tree. She was about to put her desperate resolve into 
execution and fastening the noose round her neck called on her 
parents before taking leave of life. Vasantaka, hearing the voice 
and believing it was the queen’s, drew the attention of the king 
and they both hastened to prevent the catastrophe. If you 
die/’ said the king, believing her to be the queen, ‘T can t 
bear to live.” “Give me leave to die,” replied the girl Do not 
needlessly incur the displeasure of the queen”. 

What was the surprise of the king when he saw it was his 
Sagarika? “Hold!” he cried in ocstacy, “undo that cursed 
noose and fold mo with thy tender arms.” With this, he snat- 
ched and embraced her. “Leave me, lord,” said Sagarika, 
struggling « Why those false professions of love ? You will be 
only° displeasing the queen all the more, the queen whom you 
hold dearer than your life.” “You are mistaken, girl,” cried 
tho king vehemently, “True, when her heaving bosom swells 
with sighs, 1 sigh with her; when she is proudly silent, I press 
her with affectionate words ; when she knits her brow in anger 
I fall at her feet; all this is due to her exalted position ; but 
that real love which is inspired by sincere attachment is due to 
you and you alone.” 

While the king was thus engaged, the queen who had gone 
in sullen resentment, had relented and came back with her 
maid to offer a voluntary pardon to the king and be reconciled 
with him. As fate would have it, she came in time to be a 
witness of the amorous proceedings of the king. She now is- 
covered herself ; the consternation of the king need not be des- 
cribed He fell at her foot— his last refuge— and protested that 
)„, had been induced to come to the rescue by the impression that 
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it was the queen herself. The queen, however, was not to be so 
easily deceived. She ordered her maid to have both Vasantaka 
and Sagarika bound and brought to her apartments, there to 
receive the punishment which they deserved. In vain did 
Vasantaka appeal to the king. The maid did as she was order, 
ed and the queen made her exit. “What shall I do” cried the 
helpless king to kimself “The queen is in a mighty anger and 
ominous is the frown on her brow; the poor girl Sagarika is 
dreadfully afraid of tho queen’s resentment. Vasantaka is in 
bondage ; farewell then to all peace of mind.” Then once more 
taking heart ho went back to tho palace to try, if possible, to 
conciliate the queen. 

Next morning, Vasantaka was let off by the queen. He 
came out in high glee; and he had reason enough. As if to 
make up for his detention on the previous night, he had been 
regaled with a sumptuous breakfast and been presented by the 
relenting queen with a pair of silk clothes. He attributed these 
favors to the intercession of the king and hastened to thank 
him for the same. On the way he met Susangata who was seen 
wailing and weeping for her friend. On questioning her, he learn- 
ed that the queen had caused it to be bruited abroad that Saga- 
rika had left the previous night for Ujjain ; but heaven alone 
knew what she had done with her. Sagarika had met her 
on the night and had given her a necklace telling her 
that she had not much to hope for from the unrelenting 
queen and bidding her make a present of it to some 
worthy Brahman, by whom she had intended none other than 
the worthy Vasantaka. The Vidushaka had no mind to accept 
such a gift in these heart rending circumstances; but on second 
thoughts he roceived the necklace hoping that it might prove a 
source of consolation to the pining king. The necklace was of a 
very high order of excellence and the wondering Vasantaka pro- 
sumed that the owner of Nuoh a valuable jewel must be nobly born. 
Susangata had tho same suspicions and had asked her friend 
about its history; but SugAriku had heaved ft deep nigh and, 
saying what availed it to know her sad tale, hud burst into 
tears. Learning that the king had gone from tho queen’s 
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apartments to the crystal hall, Vasantaka went in search of him 
and Susangata also went back to the queen. 


The king was seated alone in the crystal hall and saying to 
liimself that not all his protestations and vows, his tender words 
and prostrate supplications could appease the queen so effect- 
ively as her own tears. He felt greatly relieved that her resent- 
ment had worn off; but his yearning for Sagarika became all 
the more intense. Kama’s shafts had pierced his heart when he 
embraced her in the vehemence of his new-born love ; and 
Sagarika’ s fair image had thus easily entered his heart and 
taken possession of it. While he was thus reflecting and feeling 
the want of a companion to whom he could impart his pent-up 
feelings, who should turn up but his bosom friend and confidant 
Yasantaka ? The king rejoiced to see his companion and asked 
him if he knew anything of Sagarika. “Alas! poor girl !” said 
Yasantaka “ I have no good news to tell of her”. Art thou 
gone, fair girl” cried the king in despair. He felt stunned 
and said “Life, take leave and hasten after the dear girl; if you 
foolishly delay, you won’t be able to catch her; she must be al- 
ready far off by this time”. “You are unnecessarily alarmed.” 
said Vasantaka, “The queen has sent her off to Ujjain. So Sus- 
angata told me; And more, for reasons best known to her, this 
necklace was placed in my hands by Susangata”. 





The king looked at the necklace which, like himself, had 
been bereft of her warm embrace, asked his friend to put it on 
and took comfort at the sight of it. 

The female guard of the king now announced that Vijaya- 
varman, nephew of Rumanvan the Commander-in-chief, was 
waiting at the door with some important news. The king 
received him and learned that Rumanvan had beseiged the king 
of Kosala in his Vindhya * fortress, drawn him out to a pitched 
battle and slain him, though he had fought very valiently. 
Rumanvan had placed his other nephew in charge of the newly 
acquired kingdom and was returning in slow marches. 

tTo be Continued). 

# The kingdom of Kos’ala extended as far as the south Behar in those days* 
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KUVALAJANANDA, A TREATISE ON RHETORIC. 

By Appaiya Dikshit (Translated). 

< Continued)' 

Here, by the word “guise” indicating falseness (of its 
apparent state) the denial is obtained that these (are; not the 
looks of the beloved, but arrows of Cupid. 

Or thus : — 

In the recesses of forests void of the very name of water, 
being burned by the heat of the sun-shine grown great during 
mid-day, by the pretence of flames of the wild-fire, rising up 
from holes in the trunks, trees, putting forth (their) tongues, 
pray for water. 

ft n 

ctfrswrft w n 

ttr creisfi sflr # I 

*t*t srcft II 

%^T?TF qjftchsff I 31^1^1 

dR f^r% v ^r I ft 

qqqi R’RdRd RRRd fl- 
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*fcFF?IcRH*R^F RVl<3?Tr cRR 
VfRiTRR ^:tpira rrVf 

iW^rVRRSFcV^r R ^TRtPR'RF ^RFrSRTT | 3*R5TT?7 
TV^cfcRIRnR^ I Jf^R cRR RF'TV RW^ 

V^|r?FfVVfF rV'F 'J'RR R^VH'RFHcV FRRtFR- 
^^W^jR^VicVr %ra 3cR^T^p7V*fVR<T iV I 1%- 
VVV'fafwVf: ^T^RSR ^m^IRWFtl^ fW' 
4cVt%rr ^ strfV ^i^W^rro? 

qr R^TRRFTRRcT I Rrf <R ( STRRmPlR ^|: lW?R- 
RcV 3 RRR*wV) RR ^FRgW^cRFVrsfq 

?(%R IRTFfR: I ‘*fRT q^RR ^[~?}RmSR l%qrV I R" 

^iHRfjsq-^r r^rrshf^p; n ’ ?r I crrVffr- 
w: 3c^$V^W^Vf<VtaT|F I ?pft R^Rl^RTRT 
sp|?Vri RqfrR^F rV |rVq I RRTRf: ^^rTT?R% 

TI%RR R^T R%10T R fgKR %<jV HRIRR 

%cTrR^[ | Nt'MPT m*RR flr^H^FRRF I R^sRRJR?! R 
RRrm: RFFVtRRRRFFFrVhf R %§fn% RR rT^^r^B^l^RT 
^Rc^Tf | R^TctfRlV^RT RRFRFRiV'JVrF I *tr: mV f- 

RT WF, RR RRRFRfR3yRRI'RRfHRIRr Rr^RRSTFIRRIRF RRR. 

fm ir^iVr VfrVrr i r^r- 

*R RRiVIrTRHIRRRRIFRR 

'RRRFR R’RF RRRfFRFRRIRFRF: RT.WFR RR^FR- 

RRT VrcRRF II 

Then the Utpreksha or conceit : — 

The conception (of any thing) as the substance, cause, or 
effect (of another thing) would be Utpreksha. The first (con- 
ceit of sbustance) is with expressed or unexpressed subject. 

M The other two (conceits of cause or effect) are with true or 

untrue subjects. 1 suspect darkness (to be) the mass of the 
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smoke arising from the heat caused by tlie separation of tomalo 
cuckoos (from their mates). 

Darkness seems to smear (all) parts of the body; the sky 
seems to rain black pigment. 

Surely thy feet are red from being placed on the ground. 

Surely the moon is hated by lotuses, on account of a desire 
for the light of your face. 

Has the middle been bound with golden ropes for the 
support of the breasts. 

Ten to one, the lotus practises austerities to obtain one-ness 
with your feet. 

The cenceptiou of identity of one with another, for the 
reasou of connection with the attributes of that other is 
Utpreksha. This, on account of being within the scope of the 
state of substance, cause or effect is threefold. Here, the con- 
ception of identity of one object with another, the first (kind) 
is called conceit of form. The conception of a non cause by 
way of a cause and of a non-effect by way of an effect called 
conceit of cause, conceit of effect (respectively). 

Here tho first, conceit of form is twofold, as having the 
subject expressed, and as having tho subject unexpressed. 
The others, couceits of cause and ollect, are each of them 
twofold as having a true subject, aud as having an untrue 
subject. Of the conceits thus six (in kiud) t( l suspect darkness 
&c. are examples in order. 

The conceit of the identity of darkness which in tho 
evening is spreading everywhere, with the mass of smoke of 
the burning lire of separation arising ^in the hearts oi tho 
female cuckoos in all places, then separated from their beloved, 
on account of the reason that is inferred, namely the having the 
attributes blackness, obstruction of sight, and others, is conceit 
of form having the subject expressed, from darkness the subject 
being expressed. 

The conceit of identity of the spreading of darkness with 
the smearing of which darkness is the agent, and that of the 
same with the raining of eye-pigment of which tho sky is the 
agent, for the reason of the complete blackening of every 
o bject from the ^ky to the earth, are (each) conceit of form 
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having the subject unexpressed, from the spreading which is 
the subject being unexpressed. in both places. 

Why not let both the conceits here, namely that of the 
identity of darkness with the agent of the act of smearing for 
the reason of its pervading (space), and that of the identity of 
the sky with the agent of the act of raining eye-pigment, for the 
reason of (its) being pervaded by thick blackness, be (conceits) 
having their subjects expressed ? 

Not so, because of the impossibility of construing in another 
place as the subject of the conceit the agent which has been 
construed as subsidiary to the action which is the meaning of 
the root, from prominence being due to it alone according to 
the rule “The predicate has the meaning of its root prominent”, 
even when the predicates “smears” “rains” import the agent. 
For this same reason, (namely from the impossibility of cons- 
truing the agent in another place, from its being subsidiary to 
the action which is the meaning of the predicate), the constru- 
ing of this (i. e. the agent) by way of thing compared to, in the 
simile, has been discarded by Dandi. “If the agent be the 
thing compared to. (But) it has been reduced to subsidiary 
position in reference to the verb. Being intent on the accom- 
plishing of its own action, (it) is insufficient for minding 
another. 

Some say on the other hand that there is conceit of the 
attributes of the subjects darkness and the sky, namely the 
smearing and the raining which have them (the subjects) for 
their doers. In their opinion, it should be seen that there are 
two kinds, in conceit of essence, namely conceit of the possessor 
of the attribute and conceit of the attribute. Since in truth 
moving about is not the cause, the redness of the feet being 
natural, the conception of that, which is not the cause, as the 
cause, is conceit of cause, having a true subject, from the 
reality of the subject, the moving about. Since the desire for 
the light of the face of the beloved is not* the reason, the anti- 
pathy of the moon and the lotus being natural, the conception 
of the being the cause in it is conceit of cause, with an untrue 
j. subject, from the non-existence of such a desire in truth. Since 

the waist bears the breasts of itself, and not by the strength of 


* + 



* 


* 



the being endowed with the three folds of flesh, which has been 
determined as the being bound with golden ropes, the concep- 
tion of the bearing of the breasts, which has for its agent the 
waist, as the effect is conceit of effect having a true subject. 
Since the attainment of absorption into the feet of the beloved, 
is not the effect of the standing in the water, which has been 
determined to be the performance of austerities by living in 
water, of the lotus, there is conceit of effect having an untrue 
subject, from the conception of that, which is but skv-bloom 
(i e. mere offspring of imagination) as the fruit of austerities. 

fllir RTRcTRI 

RftSRR'fa || 

3R RRxR ^rR- 

^WR5RRfl*rHRT I ^RtT- 

I 3m | S-RRr fNkft 

% ^I^r q^rsrgf^RT 

*WRR | ?RfR ^ I 3Tf% ^ RRRR- 

qmft ^ ^ irrcur i 

In the same order other examples (are given). 

Curved like the young moon from the condition of 
being unblown, the Palasa flowers, being very red, appeared 
like the recent scratches of the nails (on the body) of the forest 
grounds just united with Spring. 

Here, from the reason namely the boing united with cur- 
vedness and redness, the conception of the identity of the 
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Palasa buds with the scratches of the nails, recently made is 
conceit of form having its subject (the Palasa flowers) expressed. 
The union with the attribute which is the reason (underlying the 
conceit) is to be inferred in the former example. The difference 
here is that (it) is expressed. If it is said “Why from the 
greater publicity of the word “like" as indicating similarity, 
let there be a simile here, from the absence here of the cir- 
cumstance preventing the simile, that is the being subsidiary to 
another of the scratches, such as the being subsidiary to the 
verb of the author of the smearing which is fit for being the 
thing compared to in the example “Darkness seems to smear" 
(&c,, (the answer is that) from the needlessness in the simile of 
the adjunct, the being connected with the forest grounds united 
with (their) husband the Spring, siuce (similarity) can be ex- 
pressed with scratches existing anywhere, the use here of that 
(viz. the adjunct) fixes the word “like" in conception of 
identity of Palasa buds with scratches, from the being useful of 
the adjunct in such a case alone. Even in conception the word 
“like" is used), as in “Standing at a distance he looks like 
Devadatta". 

cf?l?R %T1RT: II 

RR RTR I flprftc*?- 

cftR RRR RRRRT f^RPTR R flgtfqr- 

RqR I 3RRR Rq^RFrRcTR- 

RR^RIPR^R T^TT R ftfqRRft %RR^Rsfc<Rf%' 

i w RqrRRi: 
qq mi qq qqi^i- 

Rf4i°i l 3 ri4r r^hri^r 

4tteqRR5R: 1 

The ocean rubs, as it were, with the tops of waves, sandal 
(in the form of) spray. Taking this by his arms (i. e. rays) 
smears as it were the damsels, namely the directions. 

Here the chasing of spray sandal by the tops of the waves 
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is conceived as rubbing. And the diffusion of the rays of moon 
first gone forth on the flood of the ocean after he had risen up 
from the ocean is conceived as being the smearing with spray - 
sandal on all sides of the ocean. In both cases, the getting 
heaped of the spray-sandal on the skirts of the ocean-flood, and 
the whitening of the quarters are respectively the reason ; and 
thus there are two conceits of form which have their subjects 
unexpressed from the subjects, the chasing of the spray -sandal 
and the diffusion of the rays, being unexpressed. In the opinion 
of those by whom it is held that there is conceit of the attri- 
butes of the ocean and the moon alone; which are expressed, 
namely the rubbing and the smearing which have them for 
agents, the difference should be understood that in the former 
example thero is conceit of the identity of the possessor of 
the attribute with another possessor of the attribute, but that 
lieie there is conceit of union with attribute ol the possessor of 
the attribute. 

VsRRrqrgq n r^: i 
srarreroft sCTRroiWft n 

ult R ; 3tR HHIVHvtf'i SRiqRWWR R %aRR 

r^r r^cWrirri fifaPmr n 

As if from the absence by night of the sun and by day of 
the moon, the Lord bus created on Earth, glory and fame, 
which would never set. 

Since the absence by night of the sun and by day of the 
moon though real, is not the cause in the creation of glory and 
iamo, the conception of causality of that in the other, is conceit 
of cause having a real subject. 

ftawircrftqfa fas?!: 

m ^rrir; 1 

JTdrsft qRrqTRrqw: 

^ RFRR>k: 11 

m fqqRRi ir Rq^rRRRr RR^qe^q ^srr- 

rr ffa srfa^fqqRr n 
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With his thousand rays * the eyes of the people were, as it 
were, led away by the sun; Oavas (rays) is another name for 
eyes (and hence the sun mistook people's eyes for his own rays). 

Hence (is) this blindness (at night, after the sun, gathering up ft 
all his rays, had set) not indeed because of darkness. 

Here the leading away done by the sun of the eyes of the 
people along with his own rays, though unreal, is conceived at 
being the cause of blindness by night ; hence (there is) conceit 
of cause having an unreal subject. 

T*TT% %FW mRWT II 

®r cf^r ? 1 r R^r- 

R Wr>^rfSf^cT ffrT R^R- 

*rcr wfesterr II 

To swell the flood of the ocean, the moon, I suspect, draw s 
some water from the moon -stone, and some from the eyes of the 
sad female Ohakravaka when separated from her beloved. 

Here the swelling of the ocean by the moon, being itself 
real, is conceived as the fruit or effect of the causing the moon- 
stone to drop water and the causing tears of the female Chakra - 
vaka to flow, done by him ; hence ^there is) conceit of effect 
having a real subject. 

yRRHifar i 

SrTfrT^ vj 

Rfi# ii 

WRT ^^Tt || $ 

For the changing of the old horses yoked to his chariots, 
the Sun set out towards the northern quarter, the native place 
of excellent horses. 

Here the changing of the horses, being unreal, is conceived, 
as the fruit of the shifting of the Sun to the North, and hence 
(there is conceit of effect having an unreal subject. 
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kuvalayananda, a treatise on rhetoric. 

By Aitaiya Dikstut (Translated). 


“May th9 lotu3 feet of Gauri, whicli are attended with the 
hum of the bee 8 that hover about the tresses of Goddesses, keep 
away evil. 

Rl4t RTRRflRW II 

“We praise that ancient couple, the Parents of the Universe 
who have (so to say N become to each other, the fruit of th^ 
wealth of religious exercise of each. 

mm r ll 

“May that Mukunda give me eternal good, who, being re-j 
ceived in accordance with their desire, even after a long time, 
by happy men, after having by the art of yoga caused the lotus- 
bud-heart to blow, ever manifests Himself in His fullest form. 

RT 3 RT 3 RWTfa^ I 

f^fcT rltf 1 II 

“That children should understand figures of spoech, thW 
collection of examples of Alankaras and their natures, is compos ?* 0 
in an easy style. 

■^rt i • so ' 
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“For those figures of speech for which slokas containing 
examples and definitions are found in the “Chandraloka” those 
same slokas are retained ; and for others new Slokas are 
composed.” 

^ gqi: I 

* 




“Upama is where a delightful similarity of two thing? 
sparkles. (Example) Like the female swan, Oh Krishna, does 
thy fame (go and) bathe in the celestial Ganges. 

qqmRrqqqqf: 


s^»wfkr R^r^irr n^qqraf rc; i 

w 

Where a similarity, fine on account of the delight it gives 
to the hearts of persons of a similar turn of mind (to that of the 
oet), arising between the object compared to and the subject of 
omparison, sparkles, that is, shines clearly without being con- 
aled within the limits of a hint, there (we have) the figure of 
eech (styled) Upama, “Like the female swan” &c. is an 
ample. 

?*T ^ | qftlf! Aw 5 ? 

| This is called a Purnopama (complete simile) from its con* 
f taining all the four, viz. the object compared to, the subject of 
comparison, the similarity in tendency (between these) and the 
word denoting the upama , which are (in this sloka) the female 
swan, fame, the bathing in the celestial Ganges, and the word 
like (f^f) (respectively). 


i 


q^Jfq WM ^ <*- 

rt: qq*q *m*q tot: M’l 

?iq^q qra fqqqq qrarrqft qpqi arpcnR 

TTRHfTRI^- 

qf ^far^qi^^rqT^qft^qqfliqre' , ( 


fgrijq: i iq^iq^qqRrqqqqqqr : qrfrcwiqqiqfWit: 




qqr qr, 

L ’piqtft pt I 

l|k f^RHT wqlt q4 q* ^ Rq^ft ll 

m f qsift sqqRtqqqqi%q mm\ A sqqft 
■ •••qf^'q^q^R q^q %rqr ^5 r 4 q^f s^q 
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Or thus too, ( 

The wise man apprehending both good and evil, ns Isvara 
(did) the moon and the venom, applauds the one with his head 
and suppresses the other in his throat. 

Here, though there is no common tendency (expressed to/ 
be) in one (and the same) particular, betweeu the object cor 
pared to and the subject of comparison (the upamana ar 
upameya ) , on account of difference ( being apparent 
this, (that) in the object compared to, vi«., Lsvara (there 
shown) the apprehending, i. e., (literally) receiving of tho ml 
and the venom, aud of these the applauding by the head, it 
(literally) wearing on the head (with pleasure) of the torn? 
the moon, and the suppressing iu tho throat, i- e. (aga\ 
literally) keeping thero of the latter., namely, the venom, and 
the subject of comparison viz., the wise man (there is shown) thj 
apprehending, i. e., (here meaning metaphorically) the under! 
standing of good and evil, and of these, the applauding by the 
head i. e., the apnreciation expressed by a motion of the head, 
of the former, namely what is good, and the suppressing in the 
throat, i. e., the forbearing to speak of it by words (proceeding)) 
above the throat, of the latter, namely the evil, still, from i 
absence of differencejresulting ) from the being related as) objetf 
and (its) image, of the two pairs viz.) moon and venom, and g/ Q 
and evil, and from the sure perception of non-difference 1 
the act of receiving and that of understanding (inferred) f ivj 
use of one (and the same) word “apprehend : ng” (it \s\ 
from the foregoing (that there is) commonness of teij 


pes 


ilso. 
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(It is) the doctrine of rhetoricians that the separate mention of 
the tendencies of the icpamana and the upameya , which though 
different in fact are identical from similarity, (shows) the rela- 
tion of object and image (between them). 

fOTTWir ii 
^Vcfr i 

$T?r?TF cF-Cf *f|f *RTT II 

?TtRTI^R rl^F ^f?F 4 ^WcFsi^: I 
r!^?Ic^m#Tqi%F%cFH«^ It 
3'm;€( ; ?T qg®ir gqt: sppt *ft ^wf^f- 

qj^F ^qfqr^E^Ft I RF ^FS^T W (1) ^I^fj^ETF, (2) 4%£TF, 

) WFr^pr, (4; (5i ^Tqr^fRr, (6> m- 

-^Rpr, (7) (8) I 

Mi “ w%iW’^rf? «&q s^ftrai: t 


a* ^i^n: ?iF%^rfr^ “ swqrft H- 

’’[Tilt | w 

f^FF^RFM^T 1%T f4 51^1 I ^RF 

qqqqtTFq^Tfq^fqr q&rtftfcf cf^tfi^i^ffh r^'i^fft i ^f- 


'?FF ^^ v RF ; rT!^ J F 5 F ^F^^FTH^FT: I 3Fl ; c4IcF T^I^FR^THF-R^^Tr^ 

y,?j ti?f ^m^fai^fiRt«FR? q*q*iHci^F wfr st^trf 


| W1V3W>: ^FIRFI’T *W3*RcI!cfT<T- 
mi 'lift 1 ?PF^l#FI^T ERPfffiFSSF®^ ft%F%% 

MM*v-wViwffr4t i flq^wiwF^w tn^qqqfo 


i 


j- \ 


“RWFW <tft<RFT”F%7F sTFWrflJTFfl: 1 

*F«T ?F%5F ^F% cT^F mvqrf | cN <RW Q- 

JFIJTJT: $13*11^1^*?^ ffa ^fcF I cfrft sfirfuTISfaF $l^cFF 
s'tafaFfl f|rfiqFRFF%^ R*FFflTW Ff%qtf?fw F^°F il f* HFrF ff- 

I rf«TF ^ <RT^F%rT <TF3<T># *F*FF 3>F- 
%^’T^TFFfFt ^dfa^cFI^FF ?F^1 #^5%F% ?R$: \ rTrT«T 
^I^IiFH^FFI^FF^FniF^q ^F^fFrlrFI^I^R^T^T ^IW^RTF- 
fTTSFqt^ R^iqf’FqTqf ^RFF^PT: I H»rrHr^FW«FF 4TWW- 1 
?F^[T: I fltfara ^PT: ^RcWf^TR^r^rT: I 3TF%F%cftR*F3- 

faft JEwrofoTPri qqfiqpafa: HTrRi^r- 

qqi*FT qqfwW^^FT. ffa^jpTFSSrr aPWlfasq^ I F^FWT- 


The figure of speech called the imperfect simile, which 1 
diverse on account of (varied) omissions of any three of the fo 
the object to be described, the object compared to, the com 
tendency (of these two) and the particle indicating similarity! 
of eight kinds. 

The maid, lightning-fair, with face like the moon, campho\ 

ti 


to (my; eyes, and in brightness making (herself) (like) Rati 
The fact of my meeting with her, and of my obtaining the ecgt- 
acy of union with her, is like) that of the crow and the palm 
fruit, a thing which befell without being expected. 

By the absence of words expressing one, two, or three out 
of the four, namely the subject of comparison and others, (the 
simile) is said to be an imperfect one. It is of eight varieties • 
thus — ' 1) that in which the particle (denoting similarity) has 
been dropped, (2) that in which the common tendency has bee 
dropped, (3) that in which the particle, and the common t 
dency have been dropped, (4) that in which tho particle 
the subject of comparison have been dropped, (6) that in 
the object compared to has been dropped, (tl) that in whi 
particle and the object compared to have been dropp 
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that in which the common tendency and the object compared to 
have been dropped, and (8) that in which the tendency, 
the object compared to and the particle have been dropped. Of 
these the four varieties in which the object compared to is not 
dropped are show by the verse beginning with “The maid light- 
ning fair”. The varieties which have it dropped are shown by 
the next verse. 

Here, in (the epithet) “lightning-fair”, the omission of the 
particle, when the meaning is “fair like the lightning”, is due 
to the rule which ordains a compound (by the words) “objects 
compared to (shall be compounded) with words denoting com- 
mon (qualities).” In “with face like the moon” (there is) 
omission of the common tendency. This is by option (of the 
poet), since it can be said “with face like the moon in brilliance.” 
In “camphor” (there is) omission of the common tendency and 
L of the particle, when the sense is “acting like camphor”, since 
the termination (ft^) which has been ordained, bearing the 
mse of behaving as a delight giving thing like camphor, to- 
other with the word “like” has been dropped. Here the omis- 
m of the tendency is optional, since it can be expressed by say- 
'camphor (to my eyes) inasmuch as (she is) delight giving to 
fy t eyes”. In “making (like) Rati in brilliance” (there is) orais- 
Ton of the particle and the subject of comparison; since, the mean- 
ing *‘raaking herself like Rati” being obtainable by the quality 
being expressed by the words “in brilliance,” (the words express- 
ing) oneself and the particle have not been expressed. This 
(omission) is optional, since it is possible to express the subject of 
comparison, by saying “making herself like Rati.” In “that of 
the crow and the palm fruit”, the words “crow and palm fruit” as 
a compound mean the event which took place between the crow 
and the palm fruit. Therefore in the meaning indicating like- 
ness \ there is) a compound (formed) “the crow and the palm 
in the sense “ like the coming of the crow and the falling 
the palm fruit”, from the compound being^menable to the 
inferred from the rule “after the compound of that 
(i. e. of likeness) (which lays down another suffix). The 
ks of comparison in the case of both of these (parts of the 
|tr), are the going somewhere of oneself and her happeu- 


V 
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ing to be there in secret. Thu meaning is hence obtained that 
the consequent mooting between both, is like the coming to- 
gether of the crow and the palm fruit. Then in the second 
senso of resemblance of the words “that of the crow and the 
palm fruit” as meaning “that which is like the crow? and the 
palm fruit (affair ” in accordance with the sutra ordaining a 
suffix after a compound of that sense which occurs in the 
class of sutras which begin with “when (the word) “like” 
is changed” there is the (use of the) suffix ^ (of). Thus the 
meaning of it is “as the palm fruit broken by the fall was 
eaten by the crow, so the maid whose mind was agitated by 
seeing (oneself; in secret, was enjoyed by oneself.” Therefore 
(since the meaning has to be obtained by expanding the com- 
pound) from the omission of the object compared to, which is 
the coming together of the crow and the fruit by the one 
coming and the other falling, and the (consequent) eating 
of the fruit by the crow , there is the omission of th 
object compared to in the simile contained in the meanin 
of the suffix “of” (??). And in the simile contained in the co" 
pound, there is the omission of both the object compared to a 
the particle denoting similitude. All this omission is du: 
the rule laying down the (addition of the) suffix If the co 
mon tendency namely the “having happened without being es 
pected” had not been expressed, in the simile contained in the 
meaning of the suffix (there is) the omission of the common ten- 
dency and the object compared to ; and in the simile contained 
in the meaning of the compound (there is) the omission of tho 
common tendency, the object compared to, and the particle; this 
has to be understood by a subtle sense- For fear of (too mudi) 
length, other examples for these are not written. 

I T'M'IH'lf’l » 

#q hp-M i t fa’iV. 1 'iM' 'iif'i iM 


M IBB 

dk ..IP 1 
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i ?ra«* wv 

^Rirc Hi^m^w^'RR qqqqRH. II 

That (figure of speech) which consists in the same thing 
being both the subject of comparison and the object compared 
to, in sentences like “The Moon like the moon, is lovely”, is 
(called) Ananvaya (not going over to another lit. i. e. there being 
no object to which the same attribute can be traced). The describ- 
ing of the same object, both as the object compared to and as the 
subject of comparison is Ananvaya since it follows (from this mode 
of description) that the common attribute, which is being des- 
cribed as being (common) to oneself with oneself, does not follow 
(another object). The statement of the sense which imports the 
Ananvaya is for the purpose of suggesting uniqueness by deny- 
ing (the existence of) other similar things. When it is said 
“The moon, like the moon, is lovely”, a denial of other similar 
l^hings is obtained, (in the sense) that in loveliness, the moon 
Bias no peer distinct (from himself). Thence too, from there 
^eing no similarity of oneself even with oneself (since it would 
m absurd to talk of similarity in a case of identity) there is 
ultimate leading into (the sense of) an absence of a peer 
Jh equal. 

qr — 

q*R TFRI^ft I 

qqfeifw sfrarq^q i 3 

SWfW flvTRmfa II 

Or thus, 

The sky is like the sky in form ; the ocean is similar to the 
^ocean ; The battle of Rama and Havana is like that of Rama 
^ud Havana. 

It In the former example, there is the express indication of 
ittributo loveliness. That of the attribute such as infinite- 
L<i the sky and others, is not here (found) ; and this is the 
Unce (of the latter example from the former). 
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KUVALAY ANANDA, A TREATISE ON RHETORIC 

By Appaiytv Dikstut (Translated) ( Continued ). 

t^r I 

SRstoT sq^qlt sfa mwr: II 

Tlicsso are alone conceits (proper) ; 

By words such as “I think” “1 suspect” “surely” “probably” 
certainly” &c., conceit is indicated; the word “like” is of the 
same nature. 

qftqf&mRT ^Rroqqiit JFqtcsteri: l 

qqT — 

R>31 R^R^RTR, || flct I 

In the absence of words thus enumerated as indicating co?t- 
ceitj (there are) inferrable conceits ; thus — 

Thy fame, weary with wandering, entered the heavenly 
Ganges. 

am — 

q^q ftmr: mr. n 

fqqq^q fqqr mftqiwlq q^i ft- 

qqf^TTOTR: I cjc'jl'b Rqq^q faqiq^qqqRqqflRqrfiqfa«Fq: I 
qRqq; qfa qqr ^rq^rcsr^Rqi sfaqqi: 

q^RTTOT q cFSWqTHRH. n 

Then the Atisayolsti . — 

The Rupakatisayofcti consists in ignoring ( the true form 
of the subject) in consequence of an identification (with some- 
thing else, a thing which bv wav of metaphor suggests the 

Root-note to page 108. * The word used for “r.ivs ~ iff, 

^ ' which means generally cows and here also means both rays 
and eyes. From the former meaning arises the imngo of the 
sun collecting his rays before going home, as a cowherd does 
bis cows. Here the sun led away the eyes of the people also, 
being misled by the ambiguity of the namo used for rays. 
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m — 

PJT T%*RR?I ^ qt 

5gf ?ra%n%$r i 
?iirr^m srujTtr q qq: ^rhrarwRft 

flRfalft friimfo r\ fq W q R SWT II 

arow ^ qg*n f5*rra^qRW%: qfc# q qq- 

<fi<qq^r%Tqi rcqq^qt il 

O 

Or thus, — 

Pearls, coral, and in the middle honey ! the flower is mere 
bearer of burden (not of honey). The existence of those two 
(namely pearls and coral) together is in the orb of the moon, 
not in the ocean. That too (the orb of the moon) rises on the 
top of a conch, not in the interspace of the eastern mountains. 
Those men, within whose range of vision she has not come, 
misdoubt these wonderful things. 

Here the atuayokti, that the sweetness of the lip alone is 
honey, and so on, used in Alankarasarvasva , implies an 
apahnuti that the essence of flowers is not honey. 

qm§ mi ftfWqq qq*sR qfcfterfofts i 
q^flcfcmfqs^q fqqn% ftrar n 

| qq qRqRcqqqf q 

VO 

II 

Sapahnava-ness in conceit of substance is exemplified : — 

Where, when in haste, the damsels of the city had gone 
(back) to the shore, being alarmed at contact with fishes, the 
Sipra river appears laughing loudly, under pretence of (send- 
ing forth) sparkling clusters of spray. 

The difference herein, from the former, is this much. This 
implies a pure apahnuti , since, where the being a collection of 
i pray is denied, just there, it is conceived that the same is a 
laughter. 


*4 




frfqq^RR II 

But here (it e. in the examples of sapahnavdtisayokti ) there 
is implication of & par y as t apahnuti, since the nectar &c., denied 
in the moon &c., are placed in the utterances &c. 

VO 1 

w— 

qft sffcRrf^ftq iqq i%*q q sqq>Rqts t 
mm w sqqqqrqqRrct ii 

RRqq qqq;Rq> qf- 

vO 

aterr q^rfiq^mw u 

so 

This implication of a p ary as t apahnuti occurs in connec- 
tion with Utpreksha (conceit) too. Therein, (such implication) 
in an utpreksha of substance is thus 

“ Because of extreme redness, I know this alone to be the 
bimba fruit. The inferiority otherwise meaning the 

being the underlip) of the bimba fruit (as known to the world) 
to this is clear. In reference to these two, there occurred a 
confusion of names (in the minds) of men unable to perceive 
the difference between them. (That is, while the lip being 
the redder should be called the bimba and the fruit being in- 
ferior should be called adhara, the reverse is the case, the 
lip being called adhara , and the fruit bimba)* 

Here, the conceiving, after denying the quality of being 
the bimba fruit in the fruit known to the world (under that 
name), of the same quality in the under lip of Damayanti, imp- 
lies a paryastdpahuuti. 

qi^ft^r^l^qqq^Tpqq qf?fii%qn ii 

Implication of the same (paryastdpahuuti) in a conceit of 
cause is seen in the very example given above to illustarte 
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• .mu nt of cause (among the alternative examples). There too, 
Hl'toi- denying causality of blindness in darkness, it (i. e. the 
tho causality of blindness) has been placed in something else* 

w — ■ 

ipT: §33; i 

w \ 3 333 tftsir t| n 
sre sre 3>% srft 3^333^3 3- 

f^T% 33 ; ii 3^3331 i sronpw: II 

(The same) in conceit of effect is thus : — 

The elephant, scorched by the sun, surely to injure the lotu- 
ses which are acceptable to him, not to bathe, enters the lake. 
For the bath of an elephant is vain. 

Here, after denial •£ the being the object in the bath 
which is the object of the entering of the lake by the elephant, 
it (the being the object) has been placed in injuring the lotuses. 

Enough of this (pursuit of subjects of) indirect relevency. 
We shall proceed with the subject in hand. 

3 $ 3 R?r 33 °? 33 ; i 

3fe ii 

33r 3i — 

< 3^3 | 

"W 3(%3'rep?fr 13^: || 

But the Atisayokti of difference is describing the same thing 
as something different. Other (than ordinary) is the majesty of 
this king; other 'than ordinary too) is his courage. 

Here, even though there is no difference from majesty as 
known to the world, difference has been described. 

Or thus: — 

Different is this wealth of beauty; different, the manner of 
the wit; not an ordinary creation of Brahma is this damsel with 
eyes like lotus petals. 




< 


♦ 



u 

/ 

3*33*333. l 

stareifo 33*31*3 mrfo ftg3*^ u 
m\ — 

3>T333fe3*^ ST3 R3T3Tc3>33Jftf*: fR3I3*T33T3: I 
fTcT 3^3333^ ^*P3T3»t fa3*<33nTST3 II 

3 T 3 = 33131331 : ^V 33333 * 3 F 3 f T 3 ^ 3 ’RT 33 lMtfTt> 3 Rt 3 I- 

3*3%ft 3fSl3: II 

The Sambandthatisayokti is the invention of an occurence 
where no such thing is true. The tops of the upper stories of 
this city touch^the orb of the moon. 

Or thus: — 

In a few days, the golden mountain, (weru), which causes 
the close of day, will be spent ; thus the female chakiavaka 
bird is glad, while the valorous Rudra Deva is liberal. 

Here, though the gladness of the female eh akravaka 
caused by thinking of the reduction of the great Meru which 
causes the setting of the sun, is unreal, its being a fact has 
been described. 

3t*t S^33l3t I 

r3T3 *1^3 re§3T5m^3T3% II 

are 353rerer 3 i&m ffw 

3 T 3 if 3 p: || 

33T 31 — 

3T33ft33Sn% *333r|*33l<33H I 
3T33JRTI 3 3313*33 3Tg33F3* II 

Where a fact is true, the creation of unreality is Asam* 
bandh atisayokti. While thou, a giver of gifts, existest, Oh king 
of kings, we do not esteem the trees of heaven. 

Here because, even though the esteem for the trees of 
heaven is a fact, it has been said that it is not a fact, there is 
Asambandh atisayokti . 
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Or thus:— 

The space between thy arm-creepers is insufficient, while 
these br fasts. Oh damsel of faultless figure, are developing. 

srrfowfrr m qq ^qr srcra % n 
Wr qqr sr^qrq qqtfnft 5Rq: %qr qqqfrrq |q- 
qjiqqt: q^cq qf&iqq. n 

The Akramatisayokti is co-existence of cause and effect. 
Thy arrows and thy enemies, Oh king, simultaneously embrace 
jya (meaning bow-string in the case of arrows and the earth in 
the case of enemies). 

Here, the co-existence of cause and effect has been shown, 
that, when the arrow is fixed on the bowsting, enemies fall to 
the ground. 

w srr — 

ggft *Riq q qqiq qq?«rqftqq: | 

<qqiq <qqfrt srqiqisj n 

m ^q ^RRqiqi%I^ Rgqf qffiq: || 

Or thus: — 

When the sword of the warrior Hammir leaves the sheath, 
the enemy abandon their wealth ; when it is flourished, they 
fall to trembling; when it casts away forbearance, they leave 
the earth * (i. e. they die). 

Here the abandonment of wealth and home and other 
things have been described as taking place simultaneously with 
the sword leaving the sheath &c. 

* In this sloka, cfjjst means “sheath" as object of 
in the locative, and “wealth" as object ?T 5 riar, verb in the third 
person singular, agreeing with 9-^7 as object of the 

locative *TSfl<T means “flourishing;” and trembling, of the verb 
as object of the locative means “forbearance” 
and of the verb'?n#, the earth. 
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KUVALAYANANDA, A TREATISE ON RHETORIC. 

By Appaiya Dikshit (Translated) ( Continued 

qq^nq^qn%^| i 

qifqiqirgiqri q?sqr q^qr sqq^qq n 
3iq qrqwnqqqT%qrq°T qtfqm sfqq^q qiiqgqq 
qqr qr — 

sfq fgq ^qiqmYirfq 
^i^R^qqmqnq q^qr q^ qiqqr. i 

^qnqfcssr. i%q;q^iqr^TSTq qiqqq 11 
qfiq qqiqtm qq qqfq g^qif^q q^qr I 
qRjqrfq jiiqsqqqqqfo qqq qi%qifq u 

Chcipcilutisaydkli, on the other hand, (is used) where an 
effect springs from the mere mention of the cause. When it was 
said by the lover “ lam going ” the ring on the finger of the 
young damsel became a bracelet. 

Here, the extreme emaciation of the girl on the mere men- 
tion of her lover’s going away, has been shown (impliedly) 
through its effect, (viz. the ring becoming too largo.) 

Or thus: — - 

When the flower is looked upon for being plucked, the 
end of the hand is red all around; even by the mention of the 
smearing of red pigment (on the feet) the palms of the feet 
(are red ; even the recollection of the smearing of the body 
(with sandal) causes weariness; what more? Alas! even the 
perfuming of the hair is a burden to the girl of timid eyes. 

While the lover was saying “I go. I take (you along with 
me)” first the foremost bracelets slipped off in a moment, and 
(then) the others burst in the same manner. 

3Mr?qrfq^qn%fq qTsqb&qfftaq i 
arq qRf qq: q-snq^m fst>< qr II 
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V 



qi— 

3 t 4 i WTWgqft qfam .*sra<i&. 

WWW. II 

Atyantdtisayoldi is when there is reversal of the relation 
between the earlier and the later. First resentment disappeared 
and theu she was softened by her lover. 

Or thus : — 

Lven much ea;lier, the open spa- os of the mansions cf 
great poets became sweet with the fragrance of the rut of ele- 
phauts distracted by the settling of the hovering bees. After- 
wards, upon them fell these glances, of king Rudra,Jike the 
wide spreading waves of the ocean of milk. 

raw II 

These three varieties of Atisayoldi are for^the purpose of 
inducing a belief that the effect followed very speedily. 

m — 

WreWTcfar rTSWlffiffl’l 

tKRrfa ^RlftqqiR ^ II 
^ SS q*q q | 

WcTr ?RpjifaT ^#rijrat^ni 
s^mswrcsmsr qr ^faqi^qRqFqq^qqnw I h 
R^ri^qqiRcnqi i 

qqr i qqqrqRr qq^qRRRJTTqqqRT =q 

qq%qFqqr i q[[qq;[Rfq[qqtfR q^jqssrcq- 

ART q^IRi^fROTIRq: H 

Then the Tulja yogita : — 

Identity of attribute among objects, whether subjects to 4 be 
described, or extraneous ones, is Tulya yogita. Lotuses shrink, 
and also the luces of adulteresses. When the softness of thy 




V , V 

V 


frame is seen, wi whose mind does uot ’ ecome clear the hard-, 
ness of the jasmine, the moon crescent, and the plantain ? 

The connection by one attribute, either a quality or an act 
of objects whether subjects under description or nob, is Tulya 
yogita . f Lotuses shrink” &c is an example of Tulyayogita of 
subjects under description; since they are the effects of the rise 
of the moon which is under description there; connection has 
been (here, shown by the single act of shrinking, of lotuses and 
the faces of adulteresses who are afra’d of publicity, both under 
description. In the latter verse, while the softness of the body 
of the heroine is under description, there is the connecting to 
gether of the jasmine, &e. not under description, on account cf the 
single attribute, namely hardness. 

*rar ^r— 

ftq>R*r*qWrreqqTrtfqfa qqmft =q ffeqlq: II 
35RT ft <ft% qft<qir| qft ^mtf^qfrwraw: II 

3R 3TFIR<IR qffqcftq JKrJfIRT %RT TORT 

q: i ^q^fftsq^Rr qrftq^pqf q^rftqpii'w %pptpot: II 

Or thus : — 

The days, attended with the growth of abundance of foliage* 
having the Pdtala trees in full bloom, expanding by the influence 
of the Sun’s rays, and the lotuses, with grown petals, suffused 
with the redness of bloom, arid opening under the acticn of the 
Sun’s rays, (both) grew. 

The trunks of fine elephants, on account of hardness of the 
skin, and the varieties of the plantain on account of extreme 
coldness, (both) having attained a large form have become 
unfit to be the upamatu o? her thighs. 

Here, in the description of the summer [season, (Micro is) 
association with a single act 4 (that of growing) ol Mm days and 
lotuses which belonging to tho moumou, am uudvr^desoription. 
And in the description of the thighs, thorn i* association with a 
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single quality (unfitness to be the upamand) of the trunks of 
elephants, and varieties of the plantain, (both) not under des- 
cription. 

ffrRtanmT qR?qnqm | 

RcfrqcT qtfqfqi%^T5rqqr*cqqr n 

quqq^q =q 

^qq7q^qqfl|q!|[%qfcqq; ii ^ 

Similarity of conduct in good and evii is another (variety 
of) Tulyayogita . To both friends and enemies par abhut 
(meaning “great wealth” in the former case, and “defeat” in 
the latter) is given by you. 

Here on account of the apprehension of non-difference by 
means of a pun, between the giving of great wealth and that of 
defeat, to friends, and enemies, who are good and bud, (respec- 
tively), there is similarity. 

m\ m — 

RR qirq-.qqqpfar I 

qsre fl: || 

^ qrqqifq qjofrciR i Ri^r- 

fTOT RRRqqrR ft 5 RR[qqqH|<||q qf: | fq HTRfflWf- 

^°Ti^r pqqnqqr n 

Or thus . — 

To every body, whether one, who ’hews) the bimbo, tree 
with an axe, who (w. ters) it with honey and ghee, or who 
(worships) it with sandal and garlands, it is only bitter. 

Hereby supplying ellipses, “hews”, “waters”, “woiships”, 
the sentences should be completed. The former example 
results in praise ; this results in abuse ; this is the difference. 
This (variety of) Tulyayogita has been described iu the Saraasva- 
ti Kanthabharanam 

wtoWf qq: W ?t£f qqRiq || 


% f 
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-m qorqjqi II 

The speaking of a subject as equal to' those excelling by 
their qualities, is another (variety of) Tulyayogita, Yama, 
Varuna, Kubera, and Indra are governors of the world. ][ And 
you too. 

Here the king under description has been placed on a par 
with Indra and others, as being a governor of the world. 

w — 

mzy * msRT w* w 

'fk q RRr l! 

Or thus : — 

The unions with the deer-eyed, and the shinings of the 
lightning, do not exist for two moments { together) and both are 
Ghanarabdha (meaning “begun cl*»sely” in the former case, and 
“the work of clouds” in the latter;. 

In the former example, there # is praise; here censure. 

fq qjisq^tf n 

This (' Tulyayogita ) has been explained in the ‘Kavyadarsa ’ . 

?rt q^qqffam %Rsiqq§: | qqrf f 

mt: t?qiqq Vw qfaqq q^qqi^q i 
qqfqq f| fq^qim ?q qlkrkl: n 

qqiRRqq q^qqm tHqTqq n 

Some have treated this (variety of the) Tulyayogita as 
Siddhi; as Jayadeva described ‘Siddhi is the figure when the 
subject is enumerated among famous ones, for the purpose of 
expressing similarity with them.” 

That which according to the views of others (is placed) hero 
is indeed the figure Dipaka which is hereafter to be dewi ibed. 

3 TO II 

q^RT qoqrqoqRi q^qq'qm, R|: | 

qk q>$q: qqftq qtfqft: n 
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cfl# ,| qqj 5K<T- 

mR^q^RRRRIRq: |[ 

Then the Dipaka : — 

The learned say that identity of attribute between things 
under, and not under, description, is the dipaka. A young 
elephant shines by rut; a king, by heroism. 

The association of things, under, and not under, discussion, 
with one and the same attribute, constitutes the dipaka: — such 
aa the asso iation of the young elephant and the king, under 
and not under discussion, with the act of shining 

m ^ — 

*TOfh»Tt *!*T: I 

^r^rRm- 

RRsrr *fm3r JTr%<TRW«nf^5^qr: II 
^ stc^rt qRrfRT q n 

Or thus : — 

The diamond ground on the hone, the victor in battle 
hacked with weapons, the elephant lean from rut, rivers in 
autumn with dried up sands, the moon waned down to a fraction, 
young damsels pressed in sexual enjoyment, and kings grown 
poor by alms to beggars, shine by their slenderness. 

Here, there is association of kings, who are under discus- 
sion, and of diamonds etc , not under discussion, with the one 
attribute of shining. . 

r^srs. hww Rmwr^RiR 5 ** rm RRRmififtm 
*«?irr Ciw^TiCnr^i ^nfara^Rsro: i qsifa, 
ifqfi t%rrt rsrrstr: i 

fRRSTaj q«T RRim flRrTJj; II 

^ R^RRR^cfT ^ RIH%35R qfr- 

R^m^R jwxb^Npr^ s^rr; i ^ f| fr'Tfq 





NO NO 

q rtrIrjr im n 

The common attribute here which resides in the subject un- 
der discussion, incidentally becomes applicable to other subjects, 
as the lamp raised for the (lighting of the) top story also 
Mights up) the street; from this similaii y to the lamp, (the 
figure is called) Dipukam. The termination Kan occurs in the 
sense of likeness, according to (the sutra ) “sdmjndyarn cha ” . 
Though, in (the example). 

"Three men make the earth bloom with gold; the hero, the 
one who lias mastered an art, and the otic who knows how to 
serve;” there is a simultaneous association of subjects, under and 
not under discussion, with the attribute, still the fact of the as- 
sociation of the latter; being incidental is not lessened; since 
there is association with the extraneous subject only of that 
(attribute) which is pertinent in regard to the description of 
that subject, which is under discussion in the course of the 
subject-matter (of the whole). The being (merely) incidental is 
certainly not lessened by the simultaneous usefulness of the lamp 
to the top story and the street, and by first service, to the 
guests, of the soup which was cooked for the son-in-law. 

qqW: ffcf T%R: I SRRRqRTO f%R: I SRmKRRRT- 

^RfWRTRRR <T ?R II 

But the difference in the Tulyayogita , since it does not 
include special quality that one should be a subject under 
discussion, and another extraneous, is that thero is asso- 
ciation with the attribute only generally for all. This (i. o., the 
following) too is another difference between these two, that, 
even though there is no difference between both as regards the 
implication of the figure of speech upama , the relation of the 
subjects (under discussion, and extraneous) an the upamana and 
the upameya is regulated here, that the thing extraneous ( should 
be) the upamana and th© subject under dim iuudon, the upameya. 
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but there (in the Tulyayogita is at (the) option (of the poet) 
since (the figure) does noo contain such a special quality. 


qq^qr =q srlfr n 



qriTFcT ^icTw^r jtiurt =q rwrasi: n 
l%RWfr%3?qqR; l qRtqrlqqqRf^TrR sffrmR II 

Where there is repetition of the attribute which lights up 
all (both subjects and extraneous ones), there is the avrittidi- 
paka, of three kinds. The train of clouds here rains (cjfffr); 
this night too behaves like a year also). Th e Kadamba 

flowers blow ; the buds of Kutaja flowers open. The Chatakas 
become mad with pleasure; the peacocks too become mad. 

Where there is repetition, on account of the dipalca having 
as its purpose the application to many things, of the word which 
behaves like a lamp, (i. e., the word expressing the common 
attribute wnich applies both to subjects and extraneous things) 
or of its sense, or of both, is the avritti dip aka, of three kinds. 
In order, by the three half verses, examples have been shown. 

w — - 

*frRT *rr^r ^ i 

mm ^frf^T ^ | 

mm ^ n 

r%I%cT ct^t r#tcf i 

^ mw ^ ii 

^ ^rftiRT sr^qiq^qmmqcqRRsfq Ciqq??jRrq[%qr 
m sflqqjsqq^r: || 

{To be continued). 
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JAYADEVA AND HIS IDYLL. 


‘Jayadevas’ Gita-Govindam is an exquisite master-piece — a 
perfect little gem unsurpased in its own way. It is a tiny little 
thing — and it is all that Jayadeva has written — and yet it has 
given him undying fame. This is because we have in it, 

“Soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse 
Such as the melting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

Jayadeva was a high caste Brahman of Bengal; descendants 
of his kinsmen are said to be still found. The poet was born in 
the village of Kinduvilva (now called Kenduli), on the north- 
ern bank of the river Ajaya in the district of Virabhumi (Bir- 
bhum). The poet refers to his birth place in the poem: — 

srf&rar i 

HJffairiR II 

(10 Stanza, Sarga III) 

‘This praise of Hari is by the devoted Jayadeva, the moon 
born of the ocean of Kenduvilla.’ A reference to oneself in 
this boastful vein has been long considered in this country a 
special privilege of poets — a trait which we may observe even 
now in a few votaries of the Muses, that are otherwise simple 
and not much given to vanity. 

Tradition has preserved a verse which says that Jayadeva 
was one of the gems ot the court of Lakshmana. This verse 
has been said to be part of an ancient inscription over Raja 
Lakshmana Sena’s palace-gateway at Gauda. The verse is this ; 

qrroft shtirc: • 

Govardliana, Sura. nil, .1 ay udovu, Umapati and Dhoyi who 
has received the title of Kaviraja, prince of poets,-*- these are 
the gems of the court of Luk'dimana . Prof. Buhlor Mays that 
in his search for manuscripts in Kashmir, ho came uciomh a copy 
of Jayadeva’ s Gita (lovindum in which the colophon stated that 
he was a poet who lived in the time ol Kaknlimaua Sena. Jaya- 
deva himself or more probably Home one of Iiih admirers and 

vfc 
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pupils, — has a stanza in the introduction to Gita-Govindam, 
which puts in a nutshell the relative merits of Jayadeva and his 
contemporaries. 

orrsfter srcar; i 

ff T%2T?T yTTVTOr vft^fr ll 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s metrical translation of this stanza, though 
a little free, brings out the contrast clearly. 

“Umapatidhara’s strain 
Glows like roses after rain, 

Saran’s stream-like song is grand, 

If its tide ye understand; 

Bard more wise beneath the sun 
Is not found than Govardhan. 

Dhoyi holds the listener still 
With his Sloks of subtle skill; 

But for sweet words suited well 
Jayadeva doth excel.” 

Umapatidliara is said to have been the learned minister of 
Lakshmanasena. Govardhana is the well-known author of 
the Sapta-Sati which goes by his name. 

The king Lakshmana Sena has been identified by 
Dr. Buhler with the Vaidya (a branch of the Kayasthas) king of 
Bengal whose inscription at Gaya is dated Vikrama era 1173 
or A. D. 1116. This king also made current an era of his own 
which is dated from 1107 A. D. It thus appears certain that 
Jayadeva lived towards the close of the 11th and the beginning 
of the 12th century. 

Our poet should be distinguished from another of the same 
name, a dramatist and logician, the author of Prasannaraghava, 
Cbandraloka, Pakshadhari etc. — who was a native of Yidarbha 
(the Berars) in the Dekhan. 

The name of Jayadeva’s father was Bhoja Deva. His 
mother’s name was Vamadevi. We have few details left with 
regard to his early life. He appears to have been a wanderer 
iti early life. His charming portraiture of Mathura and Brinda- 
vana must have been inspired by the direct influence of the 
enchanting scenery, it was as a pilgrim that he travelled to 
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several parts of India, visiting the several shrines of Vishnu in 
the course of his travel and probably also preaching the cult of 
Radha— Krishna, a phase of Vaishnava faith, which has largely 
received its impetus from his fascinating song and probably also 

from his impassioned advocacy. 

When he came to Jagannath in Orissa an event happened 
which changed the course of his destiny. Tradition has it that 
a certain Brahman, long childless, prayed to the Lord of Jagan- 
nath for a child; he had a daughter in response to his prayer 
whom he named Padm&vati. When the girl grew old enough 
to be married, her father had a dream which directed him to 
bestow her on our poet. The Brahman, guided by the direct- 
ions of his droam, found our hero under the shade of a certain 
tree and requested him to take charge of the girl. Jayadeva 
was at first unwilling to burden himself with a wife. But the 
Brahman disregarded his refusal and left the girl with him. 
Jayadeva could not leave her adrift and so married her, went 
back to his native village and settled as a house-holder. It ap- 
pears that his married life was a very happy one. The poet 
thus refers to his wife in the opening stanza of his poem. 

He whose mind is decked with the sports of the Goddess of 
earning as the walls of a palace are decorated with beautiful 
pictures, he who is the lord to whose tunes dance the feet of 
Padmavati, that poet Jayadeva composes this poem recounting 
the sportive dalliance of Sri V asudeva. 

The poet now removed to a place called Kathamkandn It 
was while lie was here that he composed his poem. When the 
poem was nearing completion, tradition says that he stumbled 
upon an impediment. ' Krishna repents his illicit amours and 
with a contrite lioart seeks pardon of Radha; he entreats her to 
forgive him his trespasses and reclaim the sinner; the poet felt 
bound to pub into the mouth of Krishna wards like these: 

‘Deign, 0 lady, to put thy sprout-like foot on my head and 
quench the fever of love that is burning mo’. But the poet’s 
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religious scruples now intervened; ho could not bring himself 
to place the feet of any, not even of Radha, over the head of 
he Lord. In sadness and despair the poet threw up his work 
and went about his daily avocations; but what was his surprise 
when next morning taking up his poem to see what he conld 
do, he found a verse there that was not of his making — 
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“Grant the noble sprout of thy foot to be the ornament on 
my head, which shall be the antidote to the poison of love.” 

The poet believed that Krishna himself had put in these 
crowning touches, took up the work with renewed ardour and 
ere long completed it. The place where he began and complet- 
ed the song has since been called Jayadevapura. 

His fame now grew; the poem was admired by all; the vul- 
gar were enraptured and the learned gaped with wonder and 
admiration. He was regarded as an inspired poet. Hundreds 
flocked to him for spiritual instruction. He now wished to hold 
a grand festival in celebration of his favourite Deity; but he 
was short of funds. He went to Ajmir, the capital of a Rajput 
prince. The Raja gave him the required sum. On his way back 
with the money he fell in with a band of robbers who eased him 
of his purse and left him wounded on the road. A certain noble- 
man who was travelling on the road found him in this state, 
took him home and tended him carefully. 

We next find our poet in the court of Lakshmana Sena king 
of Bengal. His life there must have been a happy one; here he 
was in the midst of poets and scholars of equal fame and learn- 
ing — Uraapatidhara, Govardhanacharga, Sarana and Dhoyi. 
Here he lived till the death of his patron which took place 
about 1120 A. D. He then returned to his native village Ken- 
duli to spend there the evening of his days in dignified ease 
and devotion The date of his death is not known; but his 
anniversary is celebrated by his followers on the seventh day 
after the newmoon in the month of Paushya. 

These are the meagre particulars that we have been able 
to glean of the life of Jayadeva. 


“THE EARTHEN CART” A DRAMA BY SUDRAKA. 


That the art of dramatic presentation of life is much older 
in Sanskrit literature than any period at which it might have 
been derived from foreign sources is proved by the antique, vet 
peculiarly modern-looking play of Sudraka called the Mrich- 
chhalcatika. Wilson considers that there is every reason for its 
great antiquity. When we look at the play we find that it is 
just like those of latter days, inform. Itself is earlier than 
the era of Christ. We have reason to believe that a long his- 
tory of the drama precedes it. The form of the Sanskrit drama, 
its approximation to real life, places it on a level with the Euro- 
pean drama, and quite aloof from the Greek theatre. The 
Greeks had not yet approached India. No more apology is 
needed tor a peep into this oldest extant of Sanskrit plays. 

The avmJcha or introduction, Wilson supposes, was written 
by a different hand since it contains a sloka relating the death 
of Sudraka. Or the sioka may have been interpolated. 

It consists of two distinct parts. The first is occupied with 
a eulogistic notice of the author ; while the other consists of a 
merry dialogue between the manager and one of his company, 
which unconsciously leads to the appearance of one of the 
characters of the play, suggesting at the same time something 
of interest about the subject and the hero, to avoid the abrupt- 
ness of a beginning, it would appear. This is the office of the 
amuhha or the prastavana as it is otherwise called. 

It is preceded by a benediction, called the Nandi. Here 
it consists of two slokas. 'The poet before beginning to unfold 
his imaginary world, invokes the blessing of Heaven on the 
audience. The reason is clear. The religious spirit of the 
Hindus pervades every channel of human activity. Business 
or pleasure, whatever be the object of the moment, iet it all be 
pursued before God, with the consciousness of His kindly pre- 
sence and with a desire to please Him. Plays were composed, 
it would appear, to grace the occasion of somo festival appro- 
priate to tho worship of the Diviuity in some favourite form or 
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other. Thus Bhavabhuti wrote his plays for the festival of 
Kalapriyanatha. 

The poet, here, first mediates on Hara engaged in deep 
meditation on the Brahman. 

He sees Him in the posture meet for Yoga , his serpenta 
coiling around his fixed knees, animation suspended so that the 
cognising function of the senses is stopped, His whole being 
absorbed in Brahman apart from all external instruments look- 
ing on it, in absolute truth, as His own Self, and existing in 
Himself. This vision passes and again the poet sees Him in 
another condition. He sees Him as the saguna God the husband 
of Gauri, and the protector of the world. He thinks of the 
dark colored neck of Isvara — dark from the venom of the milky 
ocean, which he swallowed to save the world — with Gauri by 
his side clasping her lovely arm about His neck. 

After this, the Hindu poet can venture on the business of 
the occasion. The poet himself is extolled in a few slokas. The 
subject is introduced thus, 

aratenjtf fans i 

RvRfthtw ^TRRT^nrr FT»jr tR: n 

“(There was) in Avanti a Brahmin merchant, young, and 
poor, by name Charudatta. Enamoured of his virtues was 
Vasantasena, a courtesan lovely like the spring. This, which 
is devoted to the history of their exalted love, king Sudra made 
unfolding (at the same time) maxirtis of worldly wisdom, the 
corruption of the law, the nature of wickedness^ and the inevi- 
table final triumph of virtue.” 

This gives us plainly the view that the poet has of life. He 
knows the world. He himself like Shakespeare was prosperous 
in life. His experience however has taught him that the world 
wuh not smooth for virtue’s tread, was far from an ideal 
Un| bl altogether. He knows that the arm of justice is weak 
• ml corrupt, unable to protect the innocent, often indeed being 
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turned against them rather. He knows that wicked people 
there are fn the world, that their hatred is easily earned by 
virtuous, and that their nature is to revel m doing evil, 
he believes that in the end virtue triumphs. 

The object of the second part of the introduction is not 
merely to start the play by a transition from the dialogue bet- 
ween the manager and the nati but at the same time to give a 

pregnant hint as to the condition of affairs at the beginning 
the play. The nati asks the sutradhar to go out m search of a 

brahmin for the feast that is to be held in his house » 
does he find but Maitreya the companion of Charudatta Mai - 
reya in the palmy days of his patron, he thinks, cannot be in- 
vited to the house of a theatrical manager. But now that 

Charudatta is poor, he hopes that Maitreya will not refuse to 
accept the invitation to be a guest at his feast. So he .accosts 
him and requests him to be partake of it, adding as a bait the 
prospect of a dakshinfi or present. But Maitreya is touched at 
This, that because of his patron’s poverty, any body should 

presume to ask him to his house. The manager retires from 
the stage and Maitreya enters soliloquising on the sad charge in 
the fortunes of his patron the thought of which is accentuated 
by his encounter with the stage manager. 

He thinks of the days when Charudatta was rich and he 
used to stuff his rotund belly with dainty sweet-meats, and he 
compares them to the present when he is glad of anything 
he might pick up from house to house. 

He is come to meet Charudatta and to hand him a garment 
scented with the jasmine which he is to wear after the worship 
of the family divinities. Charudatta, so wise, so grave, is after 
all in love and not averse to the luxurious sense of the pleasures 
of that Nature can bestow. Charudatta comes there as expect- 
ed and performs the worship. There is a shade enveloping his 
personality. The chilling influence of poverty is felt in his very 
atmosphere. With his nobleness of mind he bears up against 
the depressing weight of evil days, but ho cannot shut his eyes 
to the evident loss of regard that his kind would show him n iw 
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that his bounty is no longer potent to attract them to him He 
gauges the extent of the change thus. 

srnrfr « 

“He who passes from affluence to poverty dies in truth 
alive but m the corporal frame." * th ' 

The effect of poverty on a generous mind is thus traced. 

Rf%mrn 

rJr tT^: f^srar u 

“I*™ P r erty °? e c “ asLamed t0 show oneself abroad and 
the ohl r t S l g " y ( seIfcons cious power) he thus becomes 
himself the d,Sr6SpeCt ' and conse qoontly comes to depreciate 
f “ n h ” ?-T mental SufferiD ^ and clouding of the 

free ntellect; which ends in annihilation of the man • Ala- 

poverty ,s the root of all kinds of misfortunes.” ’ ’ 

of his Wh f’ le T S ^ ^ iS rel, ' eViDg ,,i8 heart the company 
h,s friend, wickedness is abroad, and threatens to ravish 

innocence for the sake of its tempting beauty of perlon 
Vasantasena is flying to escape the amorous brother-in-law of 
the king. His name is Samsthanaka but his partiality for tlie 
consonant s« he is called SAkAra. He affects cultivated speech 
and boasts an acquaintance with literature which his frequent 
blunders show to be chaotic. He is exulting in the p^wer 
which he we, Ids by virtue of his office as chief of the police en- 
hanced by the fact that he is brother to the queen, ft is the 
glory of a mean and cowardly mind that fills his heart He can 
stoop to any iniquity. But there is more in him to excite rid “ 
cule than to inspire indignation. The utmost that he rouses in 
us is a feeling of loathing and disgust. 

He is followed by a companion, a libertine (vita) by pro - 
ps, on but a man of taste and a real reverence for worth Z 
the time he is attached to this mar. Both, with an attend,, nl 
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are pursuing the-fiying girl- The Vita bids her stay and tries 
to prevail upon her by bis eloquence. ^ 

f qftgfcTcr^n^ ra,r 

-Why wo„.d,t ,«w 

still ply thy feet so nimble in the danc , ^ affrighted 

— “ d f r fc r* tkarl ’ w.uid add his eloquence U> 

deer chased by hunters. invulnerable heart of the 

that of bis companion to see it tne 

courtesan would not yield to it. 

*nfti 

^T?p3T 

• V $*** &&&& 11 

• 4 “Why do you go, and run, and scamper stumbling? Stay 

... -aea/cirl- you shall not die. Helpless woman, my 
while my dear g ui > y n ao \* Mien on a heap of 

heart burns with love like a piece ot 
• J » tj-Iq idea is that ho honors her by ms love, 

C,n< ht to be 1 thankful to him for it. The low ridiculous goose . 
ought to be tnanKiui ig _ y asan tasena 

Let him burn like t le piece 0 tribe jj e thinks to secure 

would none cf him, oi any ,. t is to be secured 

her by the promise that she s .a “° Vasantasena would 

by fear. What lore? the Inst of flesh. But Y s “ bei 

dare d “ th ) he o{ Caliban this looks, in rt. brnta- 

Sakara. How h " “ . in ol her elemeots of wicked presum- 

*?• ^T^ t Smre Lana who bore away Sita, he 
E tr ,“ ,ph in his wickedness over the verified girt 

qsreftr 

55T?niT#B u 

“You move frighted with fear, those of 

RavL°a» hl k»”w. Srt it was not Kunti whom that 
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mishap befel, but he also marks the fiendish glee of the villain 
that the innocent damsel was so near falling into his hands. 

What are his claims to her affection ? Has he not worshipped 
with ten names as Isvara is worshipped with a thousand names? 

What are those names ? 

mi nrT^jfrf^ro^iwr sresjTftrar Trrfsrar 
nfrorreTr snfsnKf fr^nrr^r i 

*jsrr sifter iror^orr ^rr^r^rr 

q;5t st ^?rnrra% jtRt sTsnfa n ntegrt n 

<f i have invoked her by ten names. I have called theta er 
lash of that fitcher of broad pieces, Kama; the fish eater; the 
figurante ; the pugnosed ; the un tameable shrew ; I have termed 
her Love’s dining dish ; the gulf of the poor man’s substance ; 
the walking frippery ; the harlot ; the hussy ; the baggage ; the 
wanton. I have addressed her by all these pretty names, and 
yet she will have none of me.” (Wilson). 

r% ^rfr f%3T to? l 

W&TT* ST^TtT vrar ^rr 

^r%fnrf^r3T <r ^ 

“You fly from me as Draupadi fled from Kama your many 
jewels jingling. But see I shall bear you away as Hanumat 
did Subhadra the sister of Visvftvasu.” His slave also, who 
joined in th^ pursuit tries to prevail with her, but in a. different 
key. He wishes to point to her how desirable the love of a 
r oyal person is. 

^rirnir sr tsrwm ^nwrr^RT T&wtej ^ \ 

^pr^rr sras? or tirarfer u 

Give your love to the beloved of the king , then you shall 
eat flesh and fish. For even dogs would not eat carrion when 
they get flesh and fish. But all this is lost upon Vasantasena. 

She calls to her maids for help. None answer. Sakara, who 
was afraid when she called, for fear that men will answer her 
V^v now becomes correspondingly exultant «f5TrcT5t 

ftp* %*jisr 3T?r sts-t srr i 
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“ Vasantasena ! cry, cry to the cuckoo, or the blossom or all 
spriug together.” 

WK ^T?^TT%^cfT rjtf $ l 

“When I pursue, who will rescue you?” For now that no 
rescue appears, he is brave enough for a hundred of them. The 
Vita adduces reason why she should yield. She is by birth a 
courtesan, and should bestow her charms on whosoever pays a 
price, ugly or beautiful, virtuous or vicious. 

srr'air 5ru% f%xT$r<jfr jgdffii sphtost: 

<p5r ?!Twn% ft sssrr m^rmcir ^fforr i 

sf^frrtsrecrcFcrsr ^rar jtt^t 

srrfta snf ¥nr n 

“The sage Brahmin and the idiot and the low caste all 
bathe in the same tank. The crow bends (by its weight) the 
same creeper that bent under a peacock. By the same boat in 
which Brahmins kshattryas and Vaisyas had crossed, do 
others cross the river. And so should you, since you are a cour- 
tesan, like the tank, the creeper and tho boat, be accessible to 
all.” But Vasantasena, though born iu a sphere of so low mora- 
. lity cannot admit that the reason is conclusive. She claims 
that her affections shall be engaged by true worth, and not 
violence. This speaoh rouses the envy of Sakara and he gives 
utterance to the fact that she is in love with Charudatta 
and that his house is very near. Vasantasana feels hope 
renewed in her and tries to escape into thethouse. Bub 
the door is shut. She escapes from h&r pursuers in the dark- 
ness and that they may nob be able to track her, takes off her 
, garland and her ankle rings. Just at this time Maitreya and 

Eadanika come out of the houss bearing a light. Vasan- 
& * tasena blows out the light and gets into the house unobserved. 

Sakara takes hold of Eadanika and indulges in his triumphs, com- 
paring himself to Chanakya “who caught Draupadi by the hair.” 

mifa *n^r^r 

sirag ■ 

anrtar faster P53rr ft 
3T3 fat st^rffsT^rr ii 
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“Here my girl, see I have caught you by the hair and 
that which grows on your head. Now cry and call, and scream 
and lament with all your might to Sarnbhu, or Siva or San- 
kara or Isvara himself. ” The mistake however is discovered 
when Maitreya comes out with the extinguished lamp religh- 
ted. He rebukes the men for their lawlessness ; the vita 
apologises to him and tries to persuade Sahara to turn back 
home again. But the fool would not. He tries to bully 
Maitreya and leaves a message to Charudatta demanding the 
surrender of Vasantasena on pain his high displeasure. 

Meanwhile Charudatta finds Vasantasena in his house and 
recognises her. He hears from Maitreya that she is in love 
with him. That is part of the message of Sahara. Charudatta 
laughs at the bravado of that man and turns his thoughts to 
Vasantasena. Now that he is poor he would suppress his love 
for her. She feels that- it would be improper for her stay in the 
house longer, and pretending that greed of gold was the object 
of her pursuers, she requests him to take her jewels for safe cus- 
tody; and escorted by him she reaches her own dwelling safe. 

Vasantasena at home is passing her hours in indolent 
reveries. Her absent miudedness, and unconscious snatches of 
speech betray her secret to her maid. She tells her that the 
• very object of leaving the jewels with Charadatta was to cont- 
rive another meeting with him. 

Just th<#i a samvahaka (shampooer) who had lost his 
living by the bankruptcy of Charaudatta, and had turned’ gamb- 
ler and now flying from the necessity of paying some gamb- 
ling debt took refuge in the house of this courtesan. When he 
mentioned The name of Charudatta, he had so for advanced 
in the favour of Vasantasena that she requested him to be seated 
and paid his debt for him. The gambler is now cured of his 
hankering for the excitements of the world and makes up his 
mind to become a Bauddha and an ascetic. Meanwhile an ele- 
phant belonging to Vasantesena gets loose and commits all sort 
oi havoc in the city but it is at length restrained by a servant 
of the courtesau. Charadatta who was witnessing this perfor- 
mance, instantly threw his garment over him. When these 
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things are related to Vasantasena, she wears the garment her- 
self but makes a rich present to the servant who had earned it 
from Charudatta. All these serve to heighten the admiration 
and love that the courtesan feels for the worthy Charudatta. 

Meanwhile Charudatta' s house is broken into by a thief. It 
is night, and Charudatta is sleeping with Maitreya by his side. 
Maitreya had jestingly indulged in a pious wish that the casket 
of jewels which had been given to him for safe custody ‘ the 
pilferer of ; his ‘ rest’ was not stolen yet. The thing comes to 
pass. When the moon is in his decline, a theif appears covertly 
creeping up to the outside of the house. “ Night, like a tender 
mother, shrouds with her protecting darkness those of her 
children whose prowess assails the dwellings of mankind, and 
shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the king.” The 
thief is Sarviluka, a proud Brahmin who would not stoop to 
beg a favour of any body but now for the love of a barlot, 
namely Madanika the maid-slave of Vasantasena would come at 
wealth in a secret manner. He makes a breach in the wall and 
having first set the door open for escape, preventing its creak- 
ing noise by sprinkling some wat^r on the hinges, he proceeds 
to observe the place and see what plunder he could find. But 
he finds there books, lutes, paper and other unprofitable 
matter. He has mistaken the house for that of a rich man., 
he turns away ; but just then, Maitreya whose mind 
has been all during the day running on the danger the casket 
of jewels stood of getting stolen, begins to talk in his sleep 
“ Master they are breaking iuto the house. I see the thief. 
Here, here, do you take care of the gold casket.” Sarvilaka 
when he sees the ruined condition of the owner of the house 
is inclined to go away leaving the casket unpurloined. But 
Maitreya goes on fc my friend if you do not take the casket, 
may you incur the sin of disappointing a cow and of decei- 
ving a Brahmin.” Of course Maitreya is addressing Charu- 
datta and asks him to keep it safe. But Sarvilaka, whose 
• ears hear this spoech, takes it as addressed to himself, and 
after putting out the lamp, quietly takes the casket from 
the Brahmin who yields it, thinking that he is giving it to 
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real worth, it is meant, feel keenly the being compared with 
the unworthy, though indifferent to any other misfortune.” 

Some Pope-like couplets now aud then attract our eyes. * 

terseness and appropriate morality are their characteristics- 
Thus, 

sR^RrawrRfr i 

3TO %r% i 

“With bare sufficiency for food and clothing, the mean 
compares himself with Kubera. And if he knows some six let- 
ters, he longs to get Siva for his pupil.” And 

r^r . 

*t°rt rrirf rlrc: ^Rrg^rrR^r- n 

“The mean come to misery by leaving home but the great 
attain to prosperity. From the sea, precious stones go out to 
b<j placed on the heads of kings, while frogs leaving the water 
fall into mouths of crows.” 

Or look at the apt illustration in, 

^ ^r#5TP5rr^5TiT^T5 i 
3TTcIT^[R *T 3TRTR II 

The learned read the Vedas, but do not know who the self 
is, just like the spoon which does not know the tasto of cook- 
ery.” And also in 


^RtTlT^R" RtRJ sfpt l 

nrf r «fr«RT u 

the wealth that is hard earned by the poor goes to the 
fortunate for enjoyment. What the teeth bite with effort the 
tongue receives in sport.” 

And the startling yet quiet argument in 

^3: jpr irstr 1 

RTjdiWfpr JTTrff nepfrm 11 

It is said that the wonder is that life remains in a body 
of nine gates, as water in a pot with nine holes, but what 
wonder is there that it escapes.” 

There is a world of such composition in Sanskrit. Wo 
nmko no secret of it that this is not poetry. But there is 
something in them wo would not pass by when more serious 
ooneurmontfc do not occupy our minds. 
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She knows, that it was not lost at play, but she sees the 
generous spirit revealed by the lie and is touched with further 
admiration of his noble nature ; and she sends a reply to his 
message to the effect that she would go to see him in the even- 
ing. Maitreya foi his part, to tfhom Vasantasena appeared 
but a courtezan, felt that her object was to squeeze more from 
his patron, says “ Yes madam, I shall say” and adds in an 
under-tone, “that he had better turn away from this friend- 
ship with harlots.” 

Whel* Maitreya is gone, Vasantasena at once prepares to 
go to see Charudatta. Just then signs appear in the heavens 
that rain and storm are impendiug. Her maid warns her of it. 
But Vasantasena says, 

srm ror urt rir srjirtr 1 

*T*num *r ^RcrnwpR ^£r 11 

“ Even let the clouds gather, let night come, and rain fall 
ceaseless ; I heed not all these, my heart looking forward to 
my beloved. ” 

Charudatta at home is in a similar predicament. There is 
indeed an untimely storm impending. 

1 

3TT^rr%^ 

JJRJWTcTR «T3[R R 11 

“Looked at by the tame peafoul with uplifted feathers, 
and by the swans, that wish to go (on their annual journey to 
the Manasa lake), with distraction, untimely gloom of clouds 
obstructs the sky and the yearning heart at once.” And more; 

RtiRT^fa^rtlr srfRnR 

jfR^JT^t^Rsr mr^KT-- 1 

tprsgsrrmtB' *itr R^fa?RrgjTr u 

“The sky appoars like a figure cut out of a leaf, being 
over-spread with high clouds which, as they are scattered by 
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appr ° priate forms (various objects), being 

k shoatVf f l^T \ hhdS iD S0Ciet ^ lik -wL on Z g 
® shoals of fish and other sea-creatures thrown un bv th« 

agitated ocean, or like tall mansions." And again, 

**2*£ fWr . 

^ycrrsmr f rsng*: ner- 

„ T , . ^ r; qni ^ r W vKnrr«RRff n?rr: u 

r<r , , . *! Sky ’ dark Wlth the clouds, is like the host of Dhrita- 

■ S ‘ ,a > f*'® P ea cock, very proud of its strength, crows loud 

dewT ’ !u S Dhry ° dh&na ’ the koil *>** ^d, like Yudhiehthira 
defeated m the game of dice ; and the swans, like the t'dndavas. 
nave gone to live unknown in the woods. 

While this storm is brewing abroad, Chdruduttu sits at 
home expecting the return of Maitreya. He returns, mentally 
reproving the want of generosity. of the courtesan to whom he 
ad been. - Oh ! the greed aud meanness of the harlot that 
wit .out another word, thus uneourteously, the necklace was 
received by her. With all this wealth, I was not told 'Sir 
please take some rest; and take some refreshment before you’ 
depart, il.us are really good matured persons censured by the 
wor d even by good-natured men, who are not flattered or 
tickled by such attentions as they consider their due. So too un- 
consciously does the self-idea intrude to influence judgement 

Maitreya informs Gharudatta of the visit promised by 
Vasantasena Mean- while another messenger from that lady 
arrives. A clod of earth strikes Maitreya and he turns round 
saying Who is it tha,t pelts me with a pellet like a kapittha tree 
m an orchard t Another clod, and he finds that this strange 
salutation comes from a messenger. He imparts the message- 

not believe it Va * anta3ena is “deed come. Gharudatta could 

But indeed it is she herself that is then approaching the 
door accompanied by her Vita. Through the storm, barely 
sheltered under an umbrella, she is making her way The 

night seems enviously to thwart her. . 

{to be continued ). 
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B A N A* 3 KADAMBARI. 


Prose, in every literature, is of later growth than poetry. 
Of course we talk in prose; but talking is not literature, which 
is an art. When the heart is full , and the mind struggles to 
give a fitting shape to its thoughts, it has a natural tendency 
to express itself in rhythm. Thus it has been that in all ages 
and countries the earliest literary efforts have been songs. It is 
only at a much later age that prose comes into requisition as a 
vehicle of literary expression and centuries have to elapse 
before the clumsy, long-winded and cumbersome sentences of 
J ' 17th century can develop into the well-turned and elegant, 
sonorous and graceful periods of De Quincey or Ruskin. 

These roiiections , which Do Quincey has so inimitably 
elaborated and so ably set forth in his disquisition on style, recur 
to us as we think of the Kadambar/ of Bana. Before him there 
was hardly any prose worth the name , excepting perhaps the 
Dasakumaracharita of Dandin , who might almost be regarded 
as a contemporary of Bana. Of course, there were uhe Brahmanas 
in prose and the erudite commentaries on the several sutras ; but 
however much the latter differed from the former, they both 
agreed in this respect i . e., they could lay no pretension to 
literary finish. Thus with hardly any model before him or any 
failure to take a lesson from, Bana set to work on this novel field 
of literary workmanship and tried f his prentice hand' on a bio- 
graphy of his patron; and on the strength of this experience 
aimed at a more ambitious performance and succeeded. Such is 
the genius of the Sanskrit language or such perhaps was that of 
the artist. The balance hero and the antithesis there, the 
tasteful disposition of sentences long and short, the neatly 
turned expressions and the gracefully arranged words and, 
more than all this , a nameless charm we feci when the flowing 
periods fall on our ears— all these breathe the spirit of the true 
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Bana'b Kadambari. 


artist , and in spite of its Haws and vices, the work has come to 
be regarded as a classic and the verdict of posterity has been 
# that those who have had a taste of Kadambari^), have no relish 
for other food STTfTCT fa II 

But scholars like Prof. Weber have taken a different view 
of its worth. Here is what Prof. Weber says in an article 
contributed to the magazine of the German Oriental Society in 
1853 while revising the first Calcutta edition of 1 850:- — ( “Kfidam- 
ban compares most unfavorably with the Dasakumura Churita 
by a subtlety and tautology which are almost repugnant, by 
an outrageous overloading of single words with epithets ; the 
narrative proceeds in a strain of bombastic nonsense, amidst 
which it, — and if not it, then the patience of the reader — 
threatens to perish altogether; a mannerism, already apparent 
in the Dasakumaracharita is here carried to excess: the verb 
is kept back to the second, third, fourth, nay, once to the 
sixth page, and all the interval is filled with epithets and 
epithets to these epithets: moreover these epithets frequently 
consist of compounds extending over more than one line: in 
short Sana's prose is an Indian wood, where all progress is 
rendered impossible by the undergrowth, until the traveller 
cuts out a path for himself, and where, even then, he has to 
reckon with malicious wild beasts in the shape of unknown 
words that affright him(*).' > 

All this is true to some extent; but the reader forgets all 
this, and the endless puns and paradoxes, as he is carried away by 
the sublime flow of words and expressions and by a suitable har- 
mony that pervades the work. We can also point to many passages 
that are singularly free from vices — such as Sukanasa’s advice 
to Cliandrapida on his installation as Yuvaraj , which is an 

(l) ‘Kadambari’ also means ‘drink’; thus the statement also means that 
those who have a craving for drink loathe all f6od. The coutagion of punning, 
imu’kod vice of the work, has evidently influenced even this tribute to its merit ’ 

VZ) Wo are indebted to Prof. Peterson of Bombay for this excerpt. Vid«* 
hie excellent introduction to Kadambari in the Bombay Sanskrit nor ion. 
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exquisite piece of literary workmanship. But we will not 
anticipate the reader’s judgment. We can confidently leave 
him to make. his own estimate of its worth. Only let him enter 
on the study of the work after he has acquired considerable 
powers of reading, or let him have it read by one who has; 
otherwise the aroma of its literary excellence is apt to evaporate 
boforo ho has been able to put word with word and make any 
sense out of it. 

Bana has the poet’s eye for the beauties of nature. In the 
words of Prof. Peterson, “His words breathe a freshness and 
vigour that bespeak a warmth of admiration we in England are 
toe apt to look upon as the exclusive possession of certain of our 
poets.” His description of the Vindhya forest as that of the 

Achchoda saras is life-like and true to nature and that of the 

hermitage of the sage J&b&li recalls to us the lovely scene m 
Sakuutalam which Kalidasa so happily hits off in a few sugges- 
tive stanzas. Bana shows himself equally at home in the es- 
cription of the gorgeous pageantry of the royal durbar. Indeed 
the aim of Bana seems to have been not to narrate a fascinating 
story but to exhibit all his wealth of imagery and language. 
And for this purposo lie took up a story, which, he thought, 
would leud itself to his purpose in a suitable manner and supply 
him with pegs on which he could hang his rosaries of words and 
images. The tradition goes that his object was to exhaust all 
the possible methods of description and leave very little that is 
new, for succeeding writers to say on any subject he has hand- 
led. Bana was evidently in no great hurry to tell his tale and 
when we come to where B&na’s tale comes to an abrupt break, 
(he did not live to complete the tale, which task his son Bana- 
bhushana took up with filial devotion and discharged, though 
not with equal felicity), we find we have made no great advance 
in the progress of the story. Yet he has written^ twice as much 
as his son. So the saying goes that 3T»Tc?l* that 

all succeeding writers are indebted to Bana for their descriptions 
and poetic conceits. 

A tradition current among us, though without any the 
slightest element of historic veracity, aptly illustrates the 
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foi egoing remarks. Once it is Skid there arose a spirited contro- 
versy between Kalidasa and Bana (our traditions think nothing 
of bridging a gulf of centuries that lies between two famous 
authors and unostentatiously make them contemporaries provid- 
ed an effective anecdote can be made out of it ! But this is by 

the way). Kalidasa is said to have postulated three conditions 
for the excellence of any literary work ; (l) that it should 

consist mainly of poetry, (2) that the hero of the work should be 
a marked individual (3) that it should be a fascinating story. 

Bana maintained that it was possible to produce a work of absor- 
bing interest, which did not answer any of these conditions aijld 
offered to prove his contention by himself writing oue of the kind 
and the result of this dispute was Kadambari, which excepting 
the Arya addressed by the parrot to Sudraka consists entirely of 
prose. 

This tradition defies all historic probability; for Bana in the 
introductory verses to^his Harshacharita refers to Kalidasa 
whose works have afforded delight to all readers and (it is sug- 
gested) whose excellence has been established by the verdict of 
time. But there lurks some sense underneath all the impro- 
bability. The story goes to show that Bana’s aim was to 
write a really excellent work without either poetry or much 
interest of plot. 

Sanskrit writers have not exercised (if they do not lack) 
the psychological faculty of the discrimination and representa- 
tion of individual character. Among the generality of Sans- 
krit dramatists and poets, romancists and rhapsodisfcs, we seek 
in vain for that subtle analysis of motives or development of 
character which forms so marked a feature in the works of 
the great European dramatists and novelists. Not that Hindu * 

writers could not do it. The Ramayana is a standing monu- * 
incut of Indian skill, in the delineation of human character. 
Sudruku’s Mirchchakati and Visakhadatta’s Mudrarakshasa are 
Mime of the works that display considerable insight into the 
mi i ii re i»l men; but the majority of Indian writers do not seem 


to have entertained the idea of ‘individualizing*. Alike in the 
description of personal charms and mental endowments they 
employ what Lowell happily terms the ‘inventory style*. There 
is none of that happy felicity with which English writers from 
Chaucer to Dickens invest their characters as it were with flesh 
and blood, so that before we have read through a part, the 
characters appear to start out of the pages instinct with life 
and individuality and we seem to have lived and grown with 
them, to recognize their familiar faces and catch their very 
tricks of expression and we come to pursue their fortunes with 
almost personal interest and sympathize with their hopes and 
fears. Sanskrit authors have no such aim. Carried away by 
a vicious taste for punning or abnormal desire to say something 
smart, they ransack the catalogue of similes into which rheto- 
ricians (A.lankarikas) have analysed all nature, animate and in- 
animate, and rack their brains for conceits by which the 
simplest things are said in the most tortuous way possible. 
This artificiality is fatal to all real art and it has been the 
bane of nearly all the later writers in Sanskrit Literature. 
Bana is no exception and his characters, if not shadows all 
of them, are but types at the best. Sudraka t and Tarapida 
are but types of Indian potentates, one in the bloom of life, 
learned and accomplished, brave and courteous, as yet a 
stranger to the enervating pleasures of the harem and 
spending his days in ‘the flow of reason and the feast 
of soul;* the other past the prime of life, an affectionate husband 
and a loving ruler, praying for the birth of a son and, when 
his prayer has been granted, desirous of transferring to his 
shoulders the burden of sovereignty and living a life of retire- 
ment and ease. Sukanasa is also the type of a minister who, 
* ever true to his trust, would willingly sacrifice himself, if need 

} were, for his master’s weal, who would blame his own son, rather 

than hear his master’s vilified, who could deliver himself of the 
weightiest counsels suited to all times and conditions, — in short 
the guide, friend and philosopher of his master and his master’s 
son. Chttndrapida is likewise a model prince and Vaisampayana 
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is the faithful companion of the prince. These two are the rea] 
heroes of the romance and yet we can hardly point out the 
distinguishing feature of either, any prominent characteristic 
which could recall their individuality. It is the same thing with 
the heroines — Kadambari and Mahasveta except that when the 
latter appears on the scene, she is pining for her parted lover 
and when the former is ushered into our viow, we find her a girl 
whom the god of love is yet to mark his own; and when cruel 
destiny snatches away her lover likewise, she fools the same 
pangs as her smitten friend, contemplates suicide with the same 
stoic indifference and is prevented from executing her rash 
design by a similar divine voice that bids her hope. If this is 
the case with the important personages of the romance, \^hat 
need we say of the minor characters? 

( To be Continued) 








GEMS FROM BHARTRIHARI. 


1. What thing is there that we can go on enjoying and 
yet not. reach the limit at which it becomes poison ? We all 
long for that thing which will give us uumixed happiness, and 
which will not disappoint us at any time. 

The world has been bountifully provided by a loving 
Creator with objects of enjoyment as diverse as the tastes oi 
men. Why should we not enjoy them ? Why should we 
unreasonably deny ourselves ? The sage warns us, “ Put not 
your faith in these things-” 

That thing which goes by the name of pleasure, that which 
consists in the stilling of the cravings of the senses is, the most 
captivating of all. No man can boast that he is unmoved by 
its allurements. 

1% 3 Srflft 3W SGSJ 11 

lu the breaking of the skull of the mad elephant many 
men are brave in this world ; some are dexterous in the killing 
even of the fierce king of beasts. But this I dare to say before 
all strong men, that m n equal to the shattering of the pride 
of the God of love are rare.” 

So nature intended man to be the votary of pleasure. But 
the question arises whether man ought to obey Nature undiscri- 
ininatingly. The laws of nature are very easily mistaken. So 
man should discriminate, and avoid what is evil. Of pleasure, 
the sage says 

r[jt i 

“ In pleasure, there is fear of disease.” 

We cannot at all rogard pleasure as the highest good, for 
it is subject to the chance that it may prove too much for the 
power of enjoyment possessed by the man, and disagreeing, 
produce disease. 
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There is another source of self-gratification which goes to 
make a great part of the happiness of many individuals. The 
excellence of one's birth or parentage is often a ery material 
thing in the eyes of the people. The owner of this inalienable 
excellence moves in an atmosphere of respectability, an at- 
mosphere is most gratifying to men. But of this the poet says 

i . 

“In excellence of birth, the fear of disgrace.” 

This too can be easily lost. The fear of its oss is the 
poison in your cup of happiness. 

Wealth at least is solid ground. Of this li wever, the sage 

says 

“ In affluence, fear from the king/’ 

The king might become jealous of the wealthy man and 
strip him of all. The more a man relies oq his wealth, the 
greater is his solicitude for the safety of his possession of it. 

Self-respect is a quality which glories iu being independ- 
ent of others. “A crust and liberty” is more attractive to 
some minds than luxury in slavery. But this gratification, 
this independence, is not beyond danger. The poet says 

i 

“ In self respect, the fear of poverty.” 

When we become unable to earn our daily bread, will the 
poetry of liberty serve ? No, wo have no choice but to bow our 
necks in evil days, for bread. 

Bodily strength is a source of security and of a gratifying 
pride. But 

i 

“ In strength, the fear of enemies.” 

Bodily strength is but a fortress of sand. 

Let that be. If God has blessed you with a fine symmetri- 
cal form, a fair complexion, and a face full of subtle charms, 
that perhaps is an excellence likely to last. No man is really 
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without some vanity on this head, however much he may dis- 
claim it. But 

srtct n 

“ In beauty, fear of old age.” 

But, suppose you have been gifted with an intellect and 
equal to the mastery of the sciences, does that not provide you 
with a never-failing source of gratification ? Conquering all your 
adversaries by your subtlety, can you not enjoy an undisputed 
away over the realm of thought ? No, says the sage 

“In the mastery of the sciences, the fear of opponents in 
controversy.” 

As soon as you become master of the sciences, you revel in 
the mastery, and feel the glory of superiority. Bat if you are 
conquered in disputation, all your lore will afford you little 
consolation, and the fear of that is the poison in your cup. 

Or you may flatter yourself that the reputation that your 
virtues have earned for you will be a permanent source of en- 
joyment to you. But 

*33^ I 

“ In virtue, the fear of rogues.” 

The best of reputations is at the mercy of rogues. The most 
virtuous of men have been put iu danger by the tongue of envy. 
Desdemona, and Sita are both witnesses. 

Yon may think that your body at least is yours, You may 
feel that existence is itself a pleasure. But there you forget 
what you know already. So you need the poet’s reminder. 

WFmsro • 

“ In the body, fear ot death.” 

So, 

“Everything in this world is attended with Iohm to men." 

But is there no way to escape from them* fears that beset 
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us on every side. Can we not be bappy and free from solici- 
tudes of any kind on earth ? The poet concludes 

n x 

“ Indifference alone is free from fears.” 

He who does not care what may become of his earthly 
goods, not only enjoys them while he has them, but escapes 
the agonies of the parting from them. Do not cultivate that 
attachment to worldly things which causes you to grieve when 
they are lost. Learn to be indifferent to them. 

2. Here are some telling passages on the extremities to 
which ordinate greed drives men. 

srpft SIR R 

m I 

ijc5| II 

6 ’ X 

“ I have wandered through a country inaccessible from 
many mountains, and have obtained no fruit at all ; 1 have 
done menial service without fruit casting away the proper 
pride of rank and family; have eaten in the houses of others, 
meanly and with avidity, like a ciow ; Oh Greed ! thou 
waxest stronger than ever, thou that temptes l me to vile 
deeds. Art thou nob sated yet ? ” 

Life is beset with many enemies, but the most danger- 
ous are those have posted themselves within the citadel. The 
enemies within are numerous, such as love, hate, pride and 
others. But all owe allegience to desire, and move as her 
finger directs. So the Gita has it. 

When man contemplates earthly subjects, attachment S< 

to them is born. From attachment desire is born. From 
desire anger is produced. From anger results want of dis- 
crimination. From want of discrimination confusion of memory. 

From confusion of memory, loss of reason. And in conse- 
quence of loss of reason he is utterly ruined”. 
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This greed for earthly objects very often supplies the 
place of reason" in regulating our conduct. But though greed 
is natural to*us it is nob politic to indulge it. For what is 
* evil grows by indulgence. 

“ By chastisement alone is a bad man kept quiet, not 
by indulging him. 

So it| is unwise to say “ Let nature take her course” 
in this respect. We ought not to plead that it is necessary 
to g?ve way to desire. For giving way does nob save us 
from further assaults of desire, but rather leads us on to 
the extremity of moral bankruptcy. Perhaps on the verge 
of ruin we may be Saved by a reaction which often results 
when any course is pushed too far. But that is raising the 
devil on the chance that an angel may come to lay it. 

We do many things for the sake of our objects of desire, such 
as wealth, which we would not do it we did not care for those 
' objects. We wander from country to country, enduring hardships 
with fortitude or at any rate with long suffering patience. We 
even sacrifice feelings for the chance of finding what we desire. 
For example, what is there dearer to man than his rank in life, or 
the purity of his descent, and what more proper to be valued? 
From these spring that consideration and access to good society 
which form a very material part of our happiness. Yet for the 
chance of some earthly good, we are ready to forego these things 
and degrade ourselves, submitting to be ordered about here and 
there, and cherishing not the least respect for ourselves. We have 
submitted to the loss of respectability even so far as to fawn 
and cringe at the feet of mortals for the sake of lucre, and have 
stooped to eat the bread of contempt with no more self re»p« ot 
* than that of a crow. All this is to appease the greedy deinouenh, 
worldly craving, who tfempteth us to all manner of evil, viola 
tions of the sacred laws ordained for the conservation of li e 
morals and religion of the community. Hut the deinniie tH in 
not appeased for good, and demands more MKTillrr*. At hint, 
the patient man, the devoted slave, the drudge of this unmoroiiul 
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mistress tarns back with desperation and asks “ Art thou not 
satisfied with all this ? What worlds! thou more ? 

sqrar mhWr 
affair: i 

«P*RN*Ulcqfa jfim: TO: 

SflH: VT W ^ II 

“The earth has been dug up in the hope of treasure, the dust 
of the mountain has been chemically treated, the lord of rivers 
lias been spanned, kings have been pleased with effort, nights 
have been spent in the cremation-ground with mind intent on 
the worship (of spiiits) with spells. Not even a bad pie have I 
got. Oh greed ! Now at least let me off ” 

When once the greed for wealth seizes a man there is 
nothing that he would not do to find offering for the monster. 
In the most unlikely places, without the least reason for hope 
of success, he digs for treasure, like one whose wits have fled. 
This same madness leads some to hope that gold may be found 
in the heaps of dust sparkling in the sunlight, on the tops of 
hoary mountains, ar.d seek to extract the gold from it with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, that they may thereby 
at once reach the haven of their desires. Or they engage in 
unknown perils of stormy seas, seamousters, pirates, savages 
who eat men, and trust themselves to a frail bark, to reach a 
land where gold is made by the ton per hour. Or they pay 
assiduous court to the mighty, hoping that wealth would shower 
upon them, if these idols should chance to smile. Or what is 
more astounding, they seek to wrest wealth by force by the aid 
of the infernal powers, and to propitiate them they perfo.ra 
ceremonies levolting to humanity, in the very place where the 
horrors of death abido, one visit to which produces disgust for 
the world in even the commonest minds. There they remain for 
many nights, their minds firmly made up and concentrated on 
the spell by which they are to open the veil of nature But vain 
is greed. What begins in madness ends in disappointment. 
Disillusionment comes at last, the votary of greed is tired 
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and reproaches the monster as the cause of all his misery. 
He sees that the monster meant but to torment him and wishes 
to bid her farewell. 

“ The conversation of the wicked has been borne by me 
intent on somehow pleasing them; and keeping back rising 
tears, I have even laughed, with all vacant mind ; I have even 
joined hands and bowed myself before those whose senses are 
tied up by the pride of wealth. Thou greed ! vain Greed ! what 
other tune wouldst thou have me dance to V' 

When youth and ardour is in our blood, we cherish senti- 
ments of honour, self respect, independence and mean to live 
up to our ideas. But when we enter the world in real earnest 
our school hoy dreams are found to be visionary. We have to 
stoop in order to conquer. Through indignities, men rise to 
dignities. Persons in power have to be approached and paid 
court to so as to attract favour. They have ways which seem to 
us very uncanny to say the least. We on our part have no 
business to appear to consider our superiors wanting, but ought 
in all duty to appreciate their speeches in a way most grati lying 
to them. Then would the aspiring youth be called an agreeable 
young man worthy of promotion. The sallies of wit or wicked- 
ness, which the great indulge in, have to be received with 
applause. One must laugh at the jokes of a great man, though 
the joke may provoke sadness instead of mirth, for they are a 
great man’s jokes. Possibly the wickedness of the speech may 
rather excite grief instead of mirth, yet the young man who 
hopes to improve his circumstances should show himself leaned. 
What violence to the generous feelings of humanity I To make a 
god of man, probably the very worst type of man that one can 
have to make a god of ! Yet all this U the work of greed. Bet 
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us resolve to be slaves to greed no longer, and bravely to abide 
by the consequences. 

arqhr sn<nrci gfoifafWfwerat 

fR JTR3I%H^5 ( JT^rTI^*Tt^ II 

“ For the sake of this life equal in value to the drops of 
water on the lotus leaf, what have we not tried, having bid 
adieu to our senses ? For have we not without shame committed 
even the sin of praising our own virtues before rich men whose 
hearts through pride of wealth have lost all feeling.” 

What a frail thing is this our life, and yet how solicitous 
are we for its preservation ! What efforts do we cousider too 
much for its sake ? And yet after all, 

“Like the drops of water trembling on a lotus leaf, 
this our life is exceedingly frail.” For the purpose of sus- 
taining this life we seek wealth by extraordinary exertions. 
The sacred law is violated if it forbids what promises a chance 
of obtaining wealth. For instance, a voyage being forbidden, 
people to whom it appears profitable set the law at nought. 
So the law forbids one to praise oneself Apastamba says 

arrresrerernrcoT ^ i 

Praise of oneself is death, and so too abuse of another . 9 
Yet when one seeks to attract the notice of the opulous, one 
cannct afford to stick at any means. These prosperors persons 
are impervious to merit, they cannot recognise it for themselves. 
They must have it paraded before them before they would notice 
it. So men are tempted to blow their own trumpets, an act so 
vile that true virtue cannot reside in such a person. So where 
greed tempts, there is great danger to virtue* 

( To be continued) 


BHARTRIHAiEtf ON LOVE. 

( Continued ). 


gw! qpfr *r 
3?a©Nrsic!T nq%: i 

ggrf ft grintr ^ T f q fe gr ra qfq 

trjjpresir w-f r n 

“ In truth, the moon has not assumed the form of the face, 
nor have indivara flowers become the eyes, nor is the body 
made of gold. But deceived to think thus by poets, though 
knowing the truth, men of dull perception worship the bodies 
of women composed of skin, flesh and bones. 

The bare material frame, etherealised by our imagi- 
nation, has an attraction for which reason finds no found- 
ation. It is but a magic of Nature ; it is nothing but an 
illusion. 

sfraFRfrHT Sff 3TT m^TSTTRT *$*^3 I 

5crnr*fT%wiT fir OwRiftrar rw » 

“ The allurements of the sportive ones are natural. Yet it 
is just those allurements that prevail in the heart of the fool. 
Color is natural to the lotus, yet does the bee out of delusion 
hover about it.” 

He proceeds further to assail this delusion with arguments 
drawn from the realities of experience 


wrow ^rRofr i 

*isrr ^r^ifrr JT^nsr *?rem q^tr u 

‘ When thought of, she causes time rage of desire, wheu , 

seen, she causes madness, when touched illusion ,* how can 
such a one he thy dear one V’ 

That which is truly delectable must always produce happi- 
ness. But love, when one surrenders oneself to it, causes 
torture at one time, and loss of consciousness at another. 

g^T s *t rT^itTT: T%55 epfffa - q^WlTiPP^ l 

5*rcfr ?r wa & u 

•' * • ■•* ' > ^ 

I his same face-lotus of the slender one, which robs thp 

moon of its light, which has a sweet appearance, and wherein t 

resides the honey of the underlip, just this same, fruit of the 
kimpaka tree, now so sweet, will, when these days are gone, 
give sorrow like poison.” 

The sage here refers to the void, and the misery that 
follows indulgence. 

^arga^n%rfr i 

frnanRrc v w asffrmfaa: ^crsRPigr^’ 

• <? *1 / * 

^rarcrorqjTSR ersr f?;ui u 

“ With the three shifting folds of the belly for waves, with 
(hr* high and full pair of breasts for chukravalca birds, and 
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beautiful with the face lotus, lovely iu form is this river 
woman, yet oruel. If thou like not to get drowned in the 
ocean of worldliness into which she leads, do thou keep at a 
" » distance from her.” 

V , • 1 > • • ) > » f * * 

If once we are caught iu the toils or love, there is no 
escape for us from the bewildering and impassable round of 
miseries and tortures of which life is made. Love has a pleas- 
ing appearance, but it launches us into the very depth of the 
) unreal world of pain and pleasure. If one wants peace, true 

happiness, renunciation is the only course. 

Love is but a snare to get us into the power of pain. 

^rar^cT i 

1 “ By the lishertuan named Cupid has been thrown the 

bait known as woman, in the ocean of life here, whereby 
dragging up those fish — the men who shall have been caught 
by their desire for the flesh of her underlip— he is soon to cook 

J t> t: 

them in the fires of love.” 

Just the very prospect of the pleasure that woman's fair 
form holds forth is the cause of our immediate pain at tho 
present want of the opportunity. 

* The divine gift of consciousness which ever wakes to tell 

us truth from falsehood and which alone can help us to 
discover the secret of true happiness, is lost when a man loves. 
Love like a thief, secretly takes away Ibis our precious posses- 
sion, while wo are under his influence. 
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m qr?«r cnrrer wc aw:: i» 

" In the forest which is the body of lovely woman, which 
is hard to pass through safe out, because of the attractive 
breasts like mountains, do not walk about, oh ! traveller, my 
mind, for in it is the thief known as Love / 1 

Why then should we be so deluded into thinking that delect- 
able which is but poison ? This question the sage answers in his 
own inimitable way. He says it is because man allows himself 
to be carried away by his sense-impressions, instead of using 

his reason to discriminate between good and bad, and choosing 
accordingly. 


(To be conliriued ). 
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THE TWO DISCIPLES. 

In the olden days when every Brahmin boy of seven had to 
become the devout pupil of an acharya, to remain so until ho 
should become a full man, an old Brahmin, having two sons of 
nearly the same age, took them both to the same acharya and 
had the satisfaction of seeing them accepted by him as pupils. 
Long long years did the father wait for the return of his 
children. At last they did return, grown up men, versed in 
the four Vedas, the eighteen puranas and the sixty four scien- 
ces and arts* Their acharya had told them that their educa- 
tion was over and that they might marry and fulfil the duties 
of the grihasthasrama. Right glad was the father to see them. 
But he wanted to sound the young men. So he some day took 
the elder alone and spoke to him “You have learned all things. 
What do the Vedas speak about?” ‘Why, of Brahman, of course* 
promptly replied the yonng mau. “What is Brahman ?” asked 
the father again. “Need I tell you, it is all so well-known* 
It is beyond all that seems to be. This is all the work of maya. 
Brahman alone exists, It is sat , chit, ananda.” “Well done my 
boy” said the father. Another time he took the younger apart 
and put him the same question. The boy thought ; and kept 
silent; he felt silence forced upou him. The father said 
“Why my boy, have you forgotten what your acharya taught 
you or did he neglect to teach you at all?” The boy replied 
“No father, the acharya did teach me all that he knew. He 
said that the Vedas have never defined It. 

^crr srrar surr^ jrsrsrr i a 

‘ From Which speech, with the mind, turns back, not 
having found It\ 

“When we try to think of Brahman , we shall be forced 
back to think of the littleness of our intellects.” It is said 
that the father praised the real wisdom of this boy, and in 
his heart felt blessed that he had one wise son. 

Socrates was a wise mz.n because he humbly oonlVnmul 
that he knew naught of what ought to be known Humility in 
the beginning of true wisdom. One should know ouo’h own 
utter insignificance before the enterprise wo ho lightly begin 
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SlXt-'ZSjl— « -£« 

of wisdom, approaching G od as bab es, see 
THE VAIRAGYA SATAK A OF BH ARTRIHARI (Translated) 

Homage to that calm Light, that form of infinite knowing, 

taJSs s P ace -d ti r , so,e,y «£« «- «-• « S6 “- 
Then, the censure of weed. 

tJZTc * cYfaTaYY dlLbTet'-dtorir dly* 

the Pl»as»,« of the .e»», long had Iron- -asacof good 
acts] but grow as though to give, to pleach, eg 

earth ha. been, by mo, from hope of 
finding treasures , £U, 

si 

captations; not even a bad pie did I get- 

leave me. , „nnntrv trackless with many 

:rr,i ! 

Gt6 1„ ! ,„Usof' e”! men V 'u« Y Pasted, bent on pleading 

controlled re e [rn i t | e „ Greed, why more dost dance me! 

" iayXdI“Yith the coming and go.ng of the Son . l.Wh 

.pan epee , t.«e ■ rf ^ M age> oalamitj „ a death 

“Y.Yno fean drank with the powerful wine of delusion, the 
world has become mad. ^ ^ 
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BHARTRIHARI ON VAIRAGYA. 


Food for an enquiring spirit, thoughts which every 
human being can recognise as true, who has devoted stray 
moments in the turmoil of Samsdra to the study of what passes 
in his own mind can be found in the utterances of the sage 
Bhartrihari, whose words always command the attention of such 
as can find a moment or two to indulge in the question “Who 
am If” “Why do I toil so?” 

But do we really find time for this spirit of questioning to 
make headway amidst the numerous pursuits of the world ? 
No says Bhartrihari. 

srr^ir^rT gwr ^nrr 33$ 

Men live at the most but a hundred years- This is of 
course a generous allowance, we might suppose. But of tin's 
space of time at our disposal, half is .spent in sleep, and of 
what remains, a half is lost in childhood and old age. What 
remains is spent in worldly pursuits such as service, attended 
with the woes of sickness, separation from wife and home and 
a thousand other ills that flesh is heir to. Where then is the 
time for man to rest his weary soul and think out an answer to 
the question, “What am I ? ” 

Nor does the question itself come to us readily. Why 
should we not throw in our lot with the common run of mankind, 
and go in for the pleasures that the world seems to afford, why 
should we not accept as true that on which the world as a whole 
has been acting and will ever act ? This “L Jf is no other than 
the mind, let us conclude, and plunge into the world like the 
rest of us, scrambling for the good things, that have been 
created for our particular delectation. The first awakening 
comes when we look about and find that in this world wherein 
wo hope by dint of personal endeavour to securo happiness, 
misery walks hand in hand with happiness, joys and sorrows 
alternate and balance one another. 
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fFfesfrntnnap ^ ?rtr%^?r 
^i%grRT TT^rr sra^rr ^nrarenj: i 
^ferkssfra - 5r%^rq ^crnwsct' 
snrm '^R: OfiJPJSHW f% II 

Here we have the delightful music of the Vina, there the 
wailing of misery; here on one side is the beauty of woman, and 
there the woeful spectacle of old age, here the play of radiant 
intellect amidst the assemly of the cultured, there the scenes of 
drunken brawls, and in doubt, 1 ask myself “Is it a blessing or 
a curse to be a captive in the bonds of Samsara f ” 

With doubt of the power of Samsara to lead to blessedness, 
we begin to see how woefully we had allowed ourselves to be 
deceived by our senses. When the soul is dormant, the senses 
are beyond control, they lead us where they will. When we 
awake from the delusion we recognise in the senses the enemies 
of our peace, we exclaim with Bhartribari. 

SRIT II 

“ Woefully was I deceived by my senses which sought 
their own good.” 

Let that passionate longing for the good things of the 
world, subside a little leaviug reason calm, and unclouded, and 
let us with Bhartribari value things at their true worth, 

sRfeRPTT ^*3*3 srsTfffrrfa^: i 
sC^tj^ur II 

The shadow of death envelops life, youth, uncertain like 
the lightning, is lost in decay, cheerfulness is destroyed by 
dersire for wealth, peace of mind is sacrificed at the altar of 
lust, virtues are lost iu the envy of meu, the protecting arm of 
the king is weakened by bad men, the wilds, infested by mon- 
strous serpents, afford no refuge, and fortitude itself whereby 
we may hope to weather evil days, sinks within us when dis- 
comfort assaults the mind. Wliat is there in the world that we 
can rely ou, and that is not in the power of our manifold 
enemies ? 
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Life is the greatest blessing of God, says the optimist. We 
have the flush of youth, the ideal resolve to maintain aeon- 
tented mind and~ all that sort of philosophy which youthful virtue 
4 prompts. I shall not be a wealth-seeker and a miser, but shall 

r bo satisfied with a competence, says the inexperienced philoso- 

pher. This world is good enough, savs he, for those that look 
at the bright side of things. What care I for death, says he, 
not knowing that before long, death is to become the poison of 
the sweet dreams of his life. Above all he relies on his manli- 
ness, his power to endure evil fortune till better days should 
dawn, his fortitude as he calls it, the anchor of his hopes. 

Fond youth, he knows not the trials and temptations that 
lie in his way. The world and its infection half corrupt his- 
noble resolves, and he half perceives the impossibility of main- 
taining the integrity of his “principles”. When he finds envy 
and hatred, instead of sympathy and friendship, his strong 
mind first receives a shock, which makes it the less fit for the 
accomplishment of his cherished objects of life. Meanwhile the 
h G- 0( } 0 f l u8 t tries a dart or two at him, and with that his peace 
of mind is gone. In a fever of hope, fear, and rapture his years 
pass, less and less under his control now that the enemies Raga 
and his train have begun their work on him. He falls down 
before them, acknowledges their sovereignty, and henceforth 
becomes a slave. Last comes the loss of his youthful energies, 
and I 

“Grown old and weak, his hours wear him out in painful 
cares and anxieties,” and the nearer the reaper comes, whose 
name is death, the farther off he desires him, as if that were 
any good, 

What a mistake were his that placed his faith in the world 
and hoped for salvation therefrom t Let us take warning from 
* . the words of the sage. 

S^TsfrT TcnjfrT 3Rr 

3TTg: tTR^TT% 

L 
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commentaries, of text-editions, translations and expositions o <■ 
the books, a chronicle of Indian authors and useful appendices. 
The author’s aim is to give in a nutshell as much information 
as possible about Sanskrit literature and to arrange the material 
according to chronology. The book gives a brief description of 
every branch of this ancient system of literature and is replete 
with facts and suggestions. 

2. Western Sanskritists have done solid work in the field 
of Yedic and post-vedic researches. But amidst much that is 
valuable and permanent, we come across a good deal that is 
guess-work that later researches have upset and may upset. 
Here is an instance. Prof. H. H. Wilson in his “Hindu Theatre’ 
tries to fix the date of the Ratnavali , a drama by Sriharsha. 
He says at the outset that the drama “is well entitled to atten- 
tion as establishing an era in the history of both Hindu manners 
and literature, of which we are able to fix the date with 
precision.” 

He considers that Ratnavali, as compared with Mrichchakati 
or the dramas of Bhavabhuti, indicates a wider deviation from 
manners purely Hindu, more artificial refinement and more 
luxurious indulgence and a proportionate deterioration of moral 
feeling. He then considers some external evidences and places 
the work between 1113 and 1125 A. D. 

The late Dr. Buhler cites a passage in which Madhusuda- 
na expressly assigns the Ratnavali to Harsha the patron of 
Bana and Mayura — the famous Harsha who flourished in the 
first half of the seventh century. 

This must be the correct date; for a stanza from Ratnavali; — 
&3. — is quoted by Anandavardhana, the author of 
Dhvanyaloka, who, we know from Rajatarangiui Y. 34, flouri- 
shed in the reigu of Avantivarman (855—884 A. D.) So the 
author of Ratnavali could not have lived later than Anandavar- 
dhana who quotes him. 

So apt to be upset are conjectures with regard to the dates 
of Indian works ! We are not much to blame if we hesitate, 
then, to accept the dates which European scholars give to our 
literature with so much assurance. 
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KALIDASA’S MEGHADUTA. 


Kalidasa VMeghaduta is a very line specimen of Sanskrit 
lyric poetry. There is a charm in the smooth flow of the verses j 
that leads you on from stanza to stanza till you come to the last 
lines when you close the book with a sigh that the sweetest 
things on earth have an end. There. is none of the verbal tricks 
and forced conceits that make you sick of the latter-day poets 
like Anantakavi the clever but perverted author of the Bharata 
Champu; but we see everywhere the hand of the genuine poet, 
the same natural simplicity, the same light and playful fancy 
that adds a nameless grace to the melody of the verses. A. short 
sketch of the poem may not be uninteresting to such as have 
not read the original. 

High o'n mount Kailasa’s peak stands Alaka the city of 
Kubera — rthe god of riches and the friend of S'iva. 

‘What though while S'iva with the god of. gold 
* Delights a friendly intercourse to hold, 

The Lord of love, remembering former woe, 

Wields not in Alaka his bee-strung bow ? 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 
The fatal bow; with love-inspiring eyes 
And wanton glances emulates the* dart 
That speeds unerring to the beating heart.’ 

One of the servants of Kubera, a Yaksha, was, for L.jaie 
fault of his, banished from home, ‘was sternly doomed for 
twelve long months to mourn; of all his glories reft, of his dear 
love forlorn’. The poor exile manages to live eight weary 
months at Ramagiri, a few miles to the north of Nagpur. It in 
the month of Ashadha (about July) when the poem opoiiM. Tim 
rainy season is about to commenco and heavy cloud" nrn • « » u 
gathering in the south for their northward mureli (<> I lie Ilium* 
layas! The Yaksha looks up and perceive" on* dark rlmid 
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KALIDASA 5 # MEGHADUTA. 


clinging above the mount. He culls each budding flower and 
saluting the cloud with the offering requests him to carry his 
message to his beloved wife. The poet recognises the appa- 
rent absurdity of the Yaksha in entrusting his tale of love to 
an acketana and skilfully manages the situation with the remark, 

For who, a prey to agonising grief 

Explores not idlest sources for relief, 

* And as to creatures sensible and sane 

To lifeless nature, loves not to complain ? 

The Yaksha foresees in the sportive wreaths of cranes and 
cliatakas playing round the cloud a favourable termination of 
the errand and takes the liberty of pointing out to the cloud 
the way he should take and the places where he should halt. 
The cloud is bidden first to direct his course to Mala 1 2 where the 
bright-eyed peasant girls ignorant of the art of amorous glances 
will look up with looks of love to him, on whose fertile gifts 
depends the success of their agricultural operations. Then going 
north he will light on Amrakuta’s* lofty ridges where after 
the fatigues of his journey he will meet with a cordial reception 
due to a benefactor who has allayed the wild fire of the hill 
with his soothing showers. For not even the vilest will refuse 
help when their benefactor is in need; much less a lofty hill like 
Amrakuta. He is then bidden to alight on Chitrakuta s hum- 
bler peak and likewise quench its wild flames. 

For speedy fruits are certain to await 

Assistance yielded to the good and great. 

Thence journeying onwards he will come to the Vindhya 
with Reva’s 3 4 rippling stream that bathes its foot. He is 
bidden to sip the waters of the Reva scented with Jambu fruits 
and the fragrant juice exuding from the temples of wild eleph- 
ants.* His exhausted store thus replenished, he will find his 


* 1. Perhaps to be identified with Malda 

2. Identified with Omercuntuc 

3. ’The Narmada 



course unobstructed; no howling blasts will drive him devious. 
For emptiness ( poverty is indirectly suggested by the term) 
everywhere meets with scant courtesy while fulness (riches)' 
secures honour. With the rainfall parched — up nature will revive 
and the woods of Vindhya will regain their faded charms. The 
Kadambas will put forth their tender filaments. The plantains 
will begin to bud. The woods will waft, all round, the sweet 
odours issuing from the surface *of the earth washed by rain. 
The wild elephants anxious to inhale the fragrant odour caused 
by drops of fain will escort him part of the way. The holy sidd - 
has living with their consorts in these woods will mark with de- 
light the chataka birds* that with their necks outstsrectched 
cleverly catch the rain drops as they fall; and when the cloud 
thunders, the frighted siddha nymphs will hasten to the side 
of their lords and embrace them in their fear and the delighted 
siddhas will thank him for these unexpected embraces. 

The Yaksha is afraid that from hill to hill his messenger 
(the cloud) will meet with temptations to delay — the lovely jas- 
mines and the dancing peacocks. The cloud is requested to 
hasten along for the sake of his suffering friend. Journeying 
on, he will come to Das'&rna (a district in Malwa). Under the 
vivifying influence of his showers, the Ketaki buds'on the hed- 
ges of the shady groves there will blossom, and domestic birds 
will bustle round the revered village tree to repair their nests 
against the approach of winter. Through Vidis a 5 the celebrat- 
ed capital of Das'arna flows the Vetravati* that* speeds along 
with mildly murmuring waves. She may knit her brows, but 
if he is a bold lover he may snatch a kiss from her fair lips. 

The* poet is loath to omit all reference. to his native city 
Ujjain. So the cloud is urged to visit Ujjain though it be a 
little out of the way. For, as the Yaksha puts it, the cloud 

4. These birds are supposed to drink only rain water caught before 
falling on tho ground 

5. The modern Bhilsa 
f>. The modern 
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will have lived in vain if he does not get a sight of the beaute- 
ous damsels of Ujjain with their timid glances at the streaks of 
lightning. Go then, he must to Avanti 7 — the fairest portion of 
Indra"s paradise transferred to Earth. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds (Par. Lost. BK. IV.) 

The cool morning breeze -blowing from the banks of Sipra* 
'and laden with the perfume of the lotuses that ope .their love- 
ly eyes to greet the morning sun maddens tho Sara^ajnrds which 
wild with the intoxication of passion warble out their heart in 
many a plaintive song, and refreshes the languid limbs and res- 
tores the enervated graces of the fair ladies of the city after the 
revels of the night. Here if he question the learned elders of 
the city, they will relate to him the story of Vasavadatta"s rape 
and point out to him the place where Udayana carried off tho 
darling daughter of Pradyota. Here he might stop the whole 
day and rest his wQaried limbs. The joyful peacocks will hail 
him with merry dances and the mansions of the city, rich with 
the perfume of flowers and the foot-prints of lovely women, will 
be a sight to see. He should stay there till evening to pay his 
adorations to the God S'iva in the temple of Maliakala and when 
the evening service begins in the temple, he should, with his 
low thunderings, perform the functions of the drum. With his 
sweet showers he may cool the parched. earth and soothe the 
tender feet of the dancing girls who while dancing before the 
God with their girdles tinkling to their measured tread and 
waving the graceful chowrie over His head, will cast a grateful 
glance on him for his soothing gift. 

The Yaksha requests the cloud to spread the heavens with 
‘palpable obscure" and aid the project of the girls that .hasten to 
their lovers to keep their nightly appointment — just show them 
the way with a gentle streak of lightning now and then and not 
care them with his thunder and showers; for the girls are by 
nature timid. 

(To be Continued ), 


7. Another name of Ujjain 

8. A river flowing through Ujjain 
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KALIDASA’S MEGHADUTA — (Continued). 

He should resume his journey early next morning. He 
• should stop 'at Devagiri 9 in whose famous shrine dedicated to 
Subrahmanya he should transform himself into a cloud of flowers 
and shed on the reserved head of Skanda a shower of roses 
bathed in the dews of the heavenly Ganges. He should then 
cross the Charmanvati" where Rantideva the famous king of the 
lunar race once performed a gomedha or cow-sacrifice. He wi 1 
then come to Brahm&varta where he may view the battlefield of 
the Kurus ‘dewed with the blood of mighty warriors slain. 
Then crossing" tho Saraswati to whose sacred banks Balarama 
retired that he might have nothing to do with tho hated Kuru 
war, lie will come to Kanakhala ,J where the Ganges descends 
from the hills.- From there it is but a short distance to the 
Himalayas. There he may see the foot-mark of S'iva, where 
saints have raised a sacred altar to the three-eyed God. Cros- 
sing the Krauncha pass he will go up to Kailas— ‘that mount 
whose sides with brightest lustre shine.’ 

‘Haply across his long and mountain way, 

In sport may Gauri with her Siva stray" 

Going a little further he may refresh himself with the 
waters of Manasa lake and not far off he .may behold Alaka. 

Here ends the first, part of the poem called Purva megha. 
In the words of Wilson, ‘we here take leave of the geographical 
part of "the poem, which is highly creditable to Kalidasa s 
accuracy." 

•The Second part of Meghaduta is even sweeter than .the 
first. It begins with -a description of Alaka. The Aaksha 
naively compliments the cloud by saying that the city has’ all 
the charms of the cloud he has the honor»to address, lhe girls 
there vie with his lightning in splendour; the painted mansions 
rival the lustre of his rainbow; the sounding tabours mock his 
thunders. Lovely damsels decked with flowers that, over 
blooming, know not the difference of the seasons, wanton 
through the day, ‘dress all their care and all their labour play.’ 


9. In the centre of the province of Malwah. 

10. TheChumbal. 

11. Kankhal a village near Havdwar 
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All heaven overflows with the flood of moonlight that knows no • 
waxing and waning. The fever-youthful Yakshas, flushed with 
love and wine, hasten to the gilded domes with their lovely 
partners. The music strikes up; the dance begins; and grace- * 
ful pairs 'trip it on the light fantastic toe.’ There an ardent 
lover, in the ecstacy of passion, audaciously tries to snatch -It* 
the loosened garment of his fair partner; the girl, to cover her 
shame hurriedly throws a handful of scented powder on the 
lamp; but the lamp is a self-luminous gem and baffles her 
efforts to quench it, and the discomfited girl pouts her lovely 
lips and retires in shame. Here a cluster of. wealthy Yakshas 
wend their way to a Vaibhraga, the pleasure-garden of Kubera. 

How jauntily they strut, arm-in-arm with love-stricken dam- 
sels to while away a few pleasant hours in the .conservatories 
there, while the expert Kinnaras ravish their ears with their 
melodious tunes! The fleeting hours speed on ; the nymphs retire 
to rest (if rest it might be called), folded in the embrace of 
their lords; the envious moon-beam peeps into the Sanctum 
sanctorum ; the moon-stones in the mansion drop their gelid ’dew 
at the sight of the moon; and the wearied lovers find the cool- 
ness so refreshing after their amorous sports. There disperse 
a knot of damsels; they glide along in secret to keep their * 
appointment with their lovers. But vain is their attempt at 
secrecy! the morning -comes ; the mandara flowers fallen from 
their hair in their hurried walk, the lotuses dropped from their 
ears, and the pearls strewn on the path from their necklaces 
which, now shorn of part of their splendour, rest on their breast 
in graceful disorder — all these conspire to spread abroad the 
tale of their nightly errand. The day is no less lovely than. the 
night; the cool breeze blowing from the Mandakini relieves 
the heart of the day and you might see under the shady 
mandAra tree- yonder a group of lovely girls placing at Gupta - 
mani 18 . Clouds like ttie Yakslia's messenger-friend steal into 
the mansions of the rich through the open casements, soil the 
lovely pictures in the hall and fearing detection, escape like 
forbidden lovers through the windows in the guise of smoke. - ^ 

The Yaksha then proceeds to relate to his messenger 
certain marks by which* he can identify his house. Thereto 

(12) This has been a favorite game of Hindu-girls ; a game of 4 hide and 
»*olc, with an ivory ball inserted in sand. 
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the north of Kubora’s palatial mansion stands his own house, 
visible from a distance on account of its painted porch. In 
front of it is a young mandar whose branches, bending under 
the weight of flowers, are within reach of hand. It is his 
wife's favorite tree tended by her with motherly love. Not far 
•from it is a beautiful pond with flights of emerald steps all 
round. Golden lotuses bloom there in profusion. 

The swans floating in the pond, pleased to see the cloud> 
will hardly think of their summer retreat in the Manasa lake. 
Adjoining the pool there is a sporthill charming to the view 
with its belt of plantain-grove. There his friend will see a 
bower of jasmine creepers enclosed by a hedge of Kuravakas; 
near the bower are two fine-looking trees-one an Asoka sighing 
like himself, for a kick with the left-foot of his beloved, and 
the other a Vakula , eager with himself, to taste* the nectar of 
her lips 13 . And between these trees there is a golden column 
with a crystal seat at the top, whereon the blue-necked pea- 
cock perches in the. evening and dances to the time so musically 
beaten by his partner. If these marks were not enough, his 
aerial messonger may make out his house by the two emblems of 
Kubera's. wealth — Sankha and Vadrina — painted on the front-gate. 
But his house, like the lotus after sunset, will appear borcft 
of all its charms now that ho is away from it. 

The Yaksha requests his messenger to alight on the sport- 
hill in the garden and from there to pegp into the houso with 
one or two gentle flashes of lightning. There the cloud will 
espy a sylph-like form, his second self, the finest effort of the 
Creator's skill, a tender- waisted damsel slightly bending under 
die weight of her full-orbed bosom, with eyes like those of the 
timid fawn’. Sad and silent he may find her, lone as the 
Chakravaki bird parted from her mate, pining for her absent- 
lord and changed — Oh! how changed! like the lotus nipped by 
frosts. Her eyes belike aro dimmed with tears and her lips! — 
Ah! their rosy hue has been chased away by burning sighs! 
^ her face reclining on her hand and. partly hid by her dishe- 

(13) Frequent reference is found among Sanskrit -poots to the "belief that 
the Asoka tree blossoms only after being kicked by a beautiful lady with her 
left-foot (lovers who love to bo kickod of their sweethearts) and the Vakulu 
blossoms on being sprinkled with water from her mouth ; other trees require 
some other operatjons-all to be performed by fair ladies. This ceremony is 
called dohada , 
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soiled hair that hangs loosely in front will appear like the 
pain moon who sends forth a few feeble rays from behind the 
cloud. His friend will perhaps find her engaged in making 
.offerings to the gods and fervently praying for the swift return 
of her exiled consort. Perchance she may, with fancy’s aid, 
.be drawing a likeness of him, wasted as he is by separation, 
or she may be questioning the sweet-voiced Sarika in the cage 
if* she thinks of her master ; for was she not his pet ? or placing 
the lute on her lap whereon in careless folds her garment neg- 
lected hangs, she rouses herself to sing a song in honor of him. 
It is of her own making; but his name recalls ;v Hood of re- 
collections, tears stream down her cheeks and wet the strings 
of the lute. She wipes the tears, sets the strings right, and 
tries to proceed ; but the song fails her, her fingers wander 
•aimlessly over the strings and she gives up the task in despair. 
Or with flowers on the threshold she may be counting the 
months that his exile has yet to run; or sunk in roverie, she is 
fondly imagining that he has been restored to her. 

In tasks like these, she may manage. to pass the day; but 
the nights must be bitter. It is then that the messago of his 
love will be so welcome to her. Worn out -with anguish and 
tossing to and fro on her restless bed, if bare ground may be 
called bed, she will seem pale and slender like the moon ‘fast 
hastening to its wane, and nights that once sped on like 
minutes in his company will now hang heavy on her hands.’ 
Now and then with the -instinct bred of former times she looks 
up to the lovely moou-beams that dart in through the window; 
but alas! ‘recollection at hand’ instantly reminds her of her 
lonely state; her eyes fill with tears; she turns back her eyes 
and closes them with* her heavy lids. Sho throws back with a* 
deep sigh the tresses that, hard and rough for want of care, 
wander over her face as they list and trips to compose herself 
to sleep — not for the sake of the sleep that has not visited her 
eyes for months past," but for visions of her dear lord’s return. 
But in vain is her courting; for relentless tears crowd to her 
eyes and prevent all chance of sleep. That slight form, now 
bare of all decorations, -wasted by ceaseless anguish and 
uneasily rolling on the bed is sure to draw a tear from his 
cloud-friend; for the heart of the good is sure to melt at the 
sight of woe. This vision of her, that he has conjured* up, must 
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be true; for he knows she loves him intensely and 
t is the first time they have ever parted from each other. It is 
no idle boast — this assurance of her love to him. His cloud- 
friend has but to go to Alaka and he will see that all he says 
is nothing but truth. 

So the Yaksha bids the cloud deliver his message to her at 
night. He thinks that her left eye and her left shoulder will throb 
and prepare her for some cordial endearing report. Cheered 
up by these auguries, she may perhaps succeed in getting some 
rest. If so, let his cloud-friend wait for a few hours and not 
rouse her with his thunder. For perhaps she is dreaming that 
she has got him back and her arms are clasping him in warm 
embrace ; it will be very hard for her to be deprived of even 
this imaginary pleasure. The cloud may then rouse her with 
breeze laden with the coolness of his rain-drops and addressing 
her in a gentle voic£ may tell her that he is the bearer of warm 
greetings from her absent spouse. Then like Janaki at the 
sight of Hanuman, she will look up to him in joy, forget all 
her miseries and be all attention to his message. For tidings 
from their absent husbands are scarcely less delightful than 
their actual re-union. 

The Yaksha bids his cloud-friend tell her that her husband 
is living in the hermitage at Ramagiri arid sends his affec- 
tionate greetings to her through him, that he is ever thinking 
of her, that though torn away from her by the cruel decree 
of Providence, he thinks of himself as ever living by her, and 
as mingling his tears with her tears, bis sighs with 
her sighs, his sweet yearnings with hers, that he who 
finding her in the. midst of her companions and yet 
eager to kiss her lovely cheeks would pretend to have very 
important news to communicate to her and manage to 
have his heart’s wish under the- cover of a confidential 
whisper — that the self same being, now far removed from her 
and denied the pleasure of seeing her or speaking to her- has to 
trust .to the kindness of a friend for conveying to her these 
tender words of love. 

The Yaksha then confides his message to the cloud. It 
runs thus. “Oh fair one! I see thy graceful form in the 

Syama creeper; thy soft eyes in the timid fawn ; thh beauty 
of thy face in the moon; thy tresses in the peacock V. plmnafrr, 
and thy curling brows in the rippling brooks ; Iml nowhere do 
I see all these charms of thine combined in one ami the nmn 
object. Of such surprising bounty artlhonl Now and llien 
I draw with mineral dyes a likeness of then iih mm offended 
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with me in the course of oar love-sports ; then would I try to 
draw my likeness as seeking to fall in homage at thy feet. But 
cruel fate envies even this fancied union ; for my eyes get 
dimmed with tears and I have to desist. I sometimes dream 
(would that such dreams were oftener!) that I have been rest- 
ored to thee ; and in the ecstacy of my vision I fondly throw 
up my arms to clasp thee in warm embrace. The sylvan gods 
that inhabit the shades of Ramagiri seeing me thus clasp the 
yacant air drop their tears of dew on surrounding trees. I 
welcome the cool breeze that hails from the Himalayas ; not 
because it is laden with the fragrance of deva daru trees ; but it 
has probably come in contact with thy body and what could 
be dearer to me ? When night comes on, I anxiously look for 
day-dawn; when day returns I strive to shun its scorching rays. 
When I am away from thee, both day and night are thus equally 
oppressive. But I live on, hoping for better days to come. 
Do thou do the same, my dear; for the longest lane lias a tur- 
ning. Cheer up, brave girl ; only four months more of these 
dreary days. When Vishnu wakes up from sleep (t. e. about 
the middle of Krithika) my exile shall end. And then, Oh then! 
we shall have each other to ourselves and shall be revenged 
on these hateful days. 

• * * 

“Dost thou remember, my derfr, thy having one night woke 
up, startled and crying aloud. I questioned thee with great 
solicitude as to the cause of such strange disturbance ; didst 
thou not tell me with a cunning smile that thou hadst dreamt 
that I was faithless to my wedded love ? Reference to this 
incident will assure thee that this message really comes from 
me. Don’t therefore be led away by any false reports about 
me. Be assured that I am doing well — as well as my present 
circumstaces permit. Separation far from lessening one’s.love 
intensifies it.” 

The Yaksha requests his cloud-friend to hasten with the 
message to his beloved and bring back- a consoling reply from 
her. He does not now expect any reply from the cloud ; for 
when the thirsty chatalm prays to the cloud for water, f his 
only reply is the falling rain.’ The noble-minded ever reply by 
deeds ^nd not in words. This task over, the cloud is at liberty to 
roam wherever he pleases. May god bless him for his kindness 
and may he never experience like himself, the pangs of separa- 
tion from his brilliant spouse, the lightning. 

Kubera’s heart was touched by the Yaksha’s tender love 
to his wife as shown by the message, restored him to his wife 
and made them both happy beyond measure. 


ABHIJNANA SAKUNTALAM (Continued). 


These thoughts Ait r.pidly *>*>"> 

U inlet their influence, he forgets the presen . 

are of the past and he begins in to hve e, rert^ 

old da,, again. The picture beta* 

her ,S he saw her the Arst 

:irz;4rr^her t 

eye settle, on the bee that haraseed in 

Hip honev from her cherry bps. Ibe sign* B 

« picture, revived all hi, forcer an, city for t e vd 
He fires up, and rates the poor honey-sucker like the ster 
pressor of evil-doers that he was. He would have gone on tuns 
happy in this clear illusion, but for the unlucky fool, who rallied 
him upon the folly of getting into a passion with jjn innocent 
picture. Ah is it really a mere picture? Must there be an 
e„d to this fond dream that I have been dreaming . Dear 
friend, why did you remind mo of the reality low iappy 
was I in the illusion . 

“Oh how happy was 1 enjoying the sight of my beloved, 
and not a whit doubting the reality of it. Buttjou.by bringing 
back memory, have nerved my love into a picture sgam. Dis 
Sakuutala had returned to him during that short while, not a 
mere picture, but h.s very Sakuntala, and his friend, by the 
magic of telling the truth, had turned her into a picture. ^ < >h 
the loss of it! The profuse tears fill the eyes.and dim. the 
sight. Does fate deny him even the poor consolation of looking 
at her picture ? 
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^Oh sleeplessness frustrates all hope of being united with 
her even in a dream; and these cursed tears would not let me 
see her even in a picture.” How cruel a destiny ! 

And chance brings to his notice that supreme happiness of 
progeny, that security of his house, which he had so cruelly 
turned from his very door. There occurs a case of a merchant 
drowned in a voyage without leaving children to inherit his 
name and property, and this causes these remorseful recollec- 
tions, so harassing to the distressed soul of the king. 

All this while, the nymph Sanumati, friend of Menaka the 
mother of Sakuntala, had been a witness of this scene. Her 
heart is profoundly touched at the genuine sorrow and suffer* 
ings of the king and she makes up her ikind that this shall be 
no longer; for the gods have so ordered it that the bereaved 
king shall find his lost wife and be happy. 

The Gods had found great difficulty in dealing with giant 
Hurjaya son of Kalanemi, and they have therefore ordered that 
Dushyanta is to have the honor of slaying him, and this was the 
pretence for making him come across his wife and child on his 
way back. 

The king is too distracted by his sorrows to bo fit for such 
a heroic enterprise as was preparing for him. Matali the 
charioteer of Indra, who came to fetch him found that he had 
to rouse the dormant valour of the king, before he could break 
to him the message of the Gods. And for this purpose he took 
hold of the poor innocent fool whirled him invisibly upwards 
and down again, all this while making as if he were going to 
eat him up piecemeal. The shrieks of the poor victim rouse up 
all the old fire in the king, and he takes up once more his in- 
vincible bow. Matali now casts off his disguise, and accosts 
Dushyanta in the friendly tone of the messenger of the Gods, 
and in the end the king gets into the aerial car heavenward 
bound. 

He is thoroughly successful in the war that ensued with 
the giants, high honors elate his soul in heaven, the lordly 
Indra making him share his very throne, and he is sent on his 
way home crowned with glory. The wild magical descent soon 
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brings him to the peaks of Hiraavan, in the vicinity oi the 
hermitage of the renowned Mancha. The scene, so grand, so 
unwordly like, so calm, so full of holy associations, naturally 
elevates his soul, -and he longs to see his holiness the son of 
Marichi and the father of the gods. There was the hoary sage, 
absorbed in beatihe meditation of tho Supreme, his mortal 
prison absolutely forgotten, half overgrown with anthills, 
abounding in serpent sloughs, his neck almost strangled by 
decayed creepers, his jatd hanging down his shoulders, a strange 
mess of bird’s nests -this holy sight was in view. Wliat strange 
indifference to the good things of the world in the midst of such 
a rich profusion of them. The almost fabulous beauties of 
Himavan had not tlie least attraction for the holy men there 
living, the gold lotus ponds, tho diamond-seats, the bevies of 
divine nymphs — these were treated by them as if they were nob. 




“What other holy munis hope to attain by heavy penance, 
these they do penance among.” HPT'tT “ High 

pitched are the aspirations of the great ” remarked Matali. 

Matali left him alone for a while to seek an opportunity 
for the audience of tho sago. '\ hus left alone to his reflections, 
he is attracted by the voice of a female hermit rebuking a child. 
He looks round, and what a sight greets his eyes! what a dimi- 
nutive Hercules. This child here of unchildlike strength. 

JTsffffeg 11 


“drags by main force for a play thing with relentless grasp 
'of tho dishevelled mane a helpless lion cub in tho act of sucking 
while the wretched mother looks piteously on. The good 
women of the hermitage stand aghast at this rough treatment 
of their pets. They try to frighten him and to coax him but 
all in vain. One of them looks about for help, and seeing 
a Dushyanta standing near, calls to him to release the lion cub 
from the relentless grip of' the ohild. Ho mistook the child for 
a Rishi’s son, but is at once corrected. The lady is greatly 
astonished at tho close resemblence of the features of the 
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*££*** A° th0S0 0f th ° cl ' ild - TI,e kin * is informed that the 
ch,Id ls Of 1 urn’s hno. He in further told that the mother of 
the child was born of an Apgaras in these same forests. The 
mgs mind begins to think upon possibilities. Here opens 
he door of hope. He asks to know the name of the child’s 
lather and he receives for answer "Who would mention by 
name the deserter of his lawful wife.” This is a much surer 
e.gni to hope by. He comes to learn that the mother of the 
child was called Sakuntala. But he combats resolutely against 
all r, sings of hope "It may be a mere concidence <rf names 

pointed t i °" ““ d<M,bl j” Ho P e ^ly 

pointed towards re-union with his wife. But he had suffered so 

aid he con d not believe there was hope for him too. He so 
dreaded that hope would deceive him he did not run forward 
o mee it. ut fate proceeds on her own lines. One of the 
women suddenly find that the talisman that was tied routfe^ 
c n d s neck is missing. The king proceeds to pick it up. iTuf* 
women object to his touching it; but before he could be preven- 
ted he had already picked it up. "And why are we forbidden 
to touch it the king asks. This talisman or Itakshd was given 
by Mancha at the ceremony of name giving, and it 
had such virtue that if it fell to the ground none might 
touch it but the child or his parents; if any stranger did 
touch it, »t would at once turn to a serpent and bite 
him. Thus it was clear to the hormitwomen that this 
stranger was none other than the father of the child the great 
hero Lhishyanta. Sakuntala is called in ami the king prostrates 
himself at h,s wife’s feet and earnestly begs for forgiveness of 
the cruel wrongs she had suffered. Ah / he is forgiven already. 
Ihey are all happy — a ha.pp.ness which shines in silent love. 

No rank outward effusions mark the scene of reunion; the bliss 
is the deeper seated. The happy family now goes to pay its 
respects to Ins holiness Faricha. He blesses them all, reveals 
thecnrse of Durvasas as the cause of all the misery and fore- 
tells the future glory of their son. The last cloud has been dis- 
pelled. And that holy love, calm, deep and invincible, has 
succeeded in proving itself and triumphed over the chapter of 
accidents. 
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Raghuyamsa CANTO 1. 
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Q. Define a syllable, a foot, and a stanza. Name and ex 
plain their varieties. 

A. A syllable (3T$flC) is a vowel with or without one or 
more consonants. It is divided into: 

tl) a short syllable (c*2 or more briefly V, symbol u); 

(2) a long syllable (2^ or more briefly symbol — ). 

A short syllable is one which has a short vowel not follow- 
ed by a conjunct consonant Anusvdxa or Visarga. 

A long syllable is that which has (a) a long vowel; (6) a 
short vowel with an Anusvara or Visarga; (c) a short vowel 
followed by a conjunct consonant. 

N. B. The last vowel of a verse (WT) may be considered 
either short or long according to the requirements of metre. 

Three syllables are said to form a foot And writers 

on Prosody have devised 8 Ganas or syllabic feet. They are: — 

^ - u v — 

^ _ u _ 

cT u R vj u _ 

They are generally thus given: 


snrar afr^i mfre g n” 


A Stanza (^T^T) consists of four Pad&s or verses, each Pada 
being regulated either by the number of syllables which it con- 
tains or by the number of matras* in it. 

A Padya whose Pada is governed by the number of .its syl- 
lables is called a (sometimes simply IrT), and n Padya 

whose Pada is regulated by the number of its rnatras is called a 
^r^TI^T or sTTfcb 

A I*! ( i • e. ^ffT) is called if all its Pad as are similar 
i. e ■ have the same number of syllables; it is called if 

£ts alternate Padas only are similar, and if all the Pftdas 

are dissimilar. Each Pada may consist of from one 1 to 20 syl- 
lables. But Padas we generally meet with an* those which 

# The length of timo required to pronounce a whorl, syllable is u 
A short syllable ii thus esid to have one mat rn and a long 11.1,1.. two. 


ari 
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Ra*hu»ajisa CANTO 1. 


i7ci^ 0,r "“ ble *' ««..». tbm 20 

«JL ? H0 " Sh ”° ld r “ ►— *» ““ «* giTen for 

»h,t A G a „!,° a e °‘ iry * dil ' d ° “* SJ ,IaWes *» ®»«. oe. 
c t ^ anas they respectively belong to takp 4? n 

»/ w 

anj see o which of the Mnenmtia, given I, clow thoj ooaform. 
od by \ H » 4 r em °" iCS ' *’ "' 4C «»»'•» r ®P r csent* 

Q- What is a Cassura ? 

A. The qffi or Crnsura is the pause which we ma y make in 
rectmg a P*da. It is indicated by the names of certafn objects 
whose number 1S generally fixed, e . X* mea ns 6, ^ means 7 Ac. 

Q. .Name and define the opv«roi ± . 

6 S„ga s of E*gh»v„sa aad q „o le “* '** 

2. The sixth syllable of each Pi da is long. 

. 3. .The 7th is alternatively long and short 

Sarga'lV 'sTffo 86.‘'' iS “ fa « h ' \ S *- 1 *° « 

_i • a ^ ^'ra-The Indravajra* and ZTpndravajr at who, 
mixed in a Stanza form ar-TinrfT or sn^msffr. • 

crWof'- £ \ ® omet,me * «ther meters, being mixed in a Stanza, 

S s v K St ™ >- 74 Sarga If, Stanza. 

- baiga \ and Stanzas 1 — 84 Sarga VI. 

3 - The odd .Pad as must have each % * r and * 

and the even ones % 3, 3T T an( ) »r • 

In ., „ ,, J -'- and -‘- there is a caesura at the 

Oth syllable, e. g. Stanza 7fi Sarga V and Stanza 86 Sarga VI. 

{1o be Continued ) . 

* '?*** (U *y liable# the 

t 0 > VH.bte. to' the Pad.) ft ■ 


PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS FROM RAGHUVAMSA. 


CANTO I. 

1. RT^r?fq^i[?(T hrtr i si. 2. 

Cf. I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth. 

Shakespeare. Henry VIII. 

2. srfspwr *fr? rp;rgfar wr: i si. 3. 


Like a dwarf foolishly lifting up liis arm to pluck a fruit 
hanging high and accessible only to a tall man. 

3. W f g*$RTTR *T *rfcf: | SI. 4. 

Once a gom has been bored through, it is easy for the 
thread to go in. 

4. m fajfewrrfairro i si. 10. 

The purity of gold is tosted only by Fire. 

5. I SI. 18. 

The sun draws up water only to return it a thousand fold. 

r% ^ \ si. go. 

Issues of pure descent lead to happiness here and in the 
world to come. 


7. sri?R?nft f| q^qqsrrsqrasfiq: i si. 79. 

Indifference towards the worthy brings ruiu. 

C/ nto 11. 

8 * ft wrr*fr 5^: i si. 22. 

Such marks of favour to a dovotoe betoken the speedy ful- 
filment of such a one’s desire. 


n ari 


9. q rcrsi*«r qisfftq i ri. 34. 

Tho force of wind can uproot a tree but is of no avail 
against n mountain. 
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10. %0TfRj I SI. 40. 
Inability to protect something, which'cannot be protected 
by arms does not in the least detract from the glory of 
warriors. 

1 1 . Wjj 1% SHfqqa fcirw^i WlfKR I si. 56. 

A servant cannot stand before his master after having 
failed to protect his charge, himself unhurt and uninjured. 

12. I SI. 58. 

The friendship of the good springs up’at the first acquain- 
tance. 

Oantojiii. 

13. r%*m% i si. 29 . 

Efforts when directed to proper objects bear fruit. 

14 . w \ si 46. 

Great men who show us the paths of the Yadas do not 
themselves take to evil ways. 

is. i si. 48. 

One should maintain one’s honor against the enemy. 

16 ff SI. 62. 

True merit seldom fails to find its appreciation. 

Canto iv. 

17. srftrfflpnftvrc: m*V\ 1% I SI. 64. 

Submission is the only remedy to assuage the wrath of the 
great. 

is. fl m i si. 86. 

Good men collect (taxes) only to give away in charity in 
copious showers like clouds. 

Canto v. 

19. ITq clTc | SI. 13. 

How can volumes of smoke observe the sight of men in 
the face of the dazzling light of the sun. 
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K A Id DAS — HIS SUGGESTIVENESS ( Continued ). 


Ami thou fliest, though formed to move on the ground. 
All this, however, may not save thee. Thy unrelenting foe 
sees thy misery and would still sacrifice thee to his love of 
sport. 

Such a pathetic spectacle, moving our pity for the wretched 
fate of the creature, our tenderness for the innocence of the 
victim, and exciting an anxious hope that it would escape by 
its fleetness of foot, is all presented in those four; lines. How 
it appeals, and pieads volumes! Bana., the most profuse of 
our* prospects would have expended an incredible wealth of 
language to depict- such a situation. And yet it all happened 
in a short time, and the reflection itself took scarce more time 
than is required for a glance and a thought 

And again lmw naturally the feelings rise out of what ap- 
pears to be the description of fact. The deer bends back to 
look at the pursuing car. Mow true to nature/ How by indi- 
cating the signs which nature exhibits, sympathy is evoked for 
that condition which is meant to be shown. Not by direct 
statement of the feeling itself is the object of fcho poet obtained; 
for then the poetry would become tame. It is by the adoption 
of nature’s own language, so as to allow the actual event in all 
its striking features to happen in the mind of the reader, leaving 
it to suggest the pregnant idea, that-the flash in the poet’s 
mind is able to cause a similar vibration in the heart of the 
reader. 

We shall pass by — space bids us, — those light touches 
which reveal in its calmness of atmosphere the outward appear- 
ance of the dwelling of the rishis, and other bright gems of 
poetic worth. When Dushyanta sees Sakuntala — who is to be- 
come his other self, — and hears the remark of Anasuya blaming 
Kanva for employing the lovely maid in the manual labour o£ 
tending the plants, his mind responds thus to^the thought. 
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f%55rs?nsro?TT^ erg; 

rPT.OTT V f^sfcT 

SpT *T sfojl R^T3TVTT*7TT 

" suffer 


\ 

II 


“He who would render serviceable unto works of piety, 
this form lovely by nature without the aid of art — he tries but 
to sever the sami creeper with the keen end of the blue lotus 
leaf.” 

Let alone the beauty of the simile in itself, what tender- 
ness for a thing of beauty is revealed by those short lyrics ! 
The delicate beauty of the frame, which unfits the person for 
severe labour, excites in the hero’s mind a regret for her, and 
a reflection on the judgment of the parent who did not know 
what kindness was due to a tender blossom. Could he, the 
sage Kanva, have desired her to fulfil all the duties of the her- 
mitage. But he is after all but a hermit unacquainted with 
beauty and tenderness. 

And this beauty was nature’s own formation not bedizened 
with the contrivances of the toilet art. False beauty, beauty 
contrived for show, it is hinted, is not worthy to be treated 
with tenderness. 


Pregnant as is this verse with the brimming ardour of a 
youthful admiration and tenderness for the loveliness of natu- 
ral beauty, we miss in our English translation that electric 
vibration which is perceptible in the original. We kre but try- 
ing to regale the public with pickles and extracts, being unable 
to convey the article in the fulness of nature’s sweetness. 

A short yet touching insight into the heart of the lover is 
given in the question the king puts to Priyamvad&. His anxiety 
is whether the lovely maid he has seen and fallen in love with 
has been destined to be given in marriage at all by her parent 
His hopes all hanging in the balance, he asks 

?ftoTr^rr%: 11 

“Is she to live for ever with the female deer lovely for their 
looks of simplicity?” 
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The indication of the company of the innocent deer, wt erG 
in the hours of the young female hermit will have to be parsed, 
serves to centre a range of visions of the possible futuT^ in 
which his love was to pass a life of innocence^and quiet, ^dis- 
turbed by the perturbations of worldly love, in nature’s own 
retreat, and in the company of creatures innocent and lo v ®ly 
as herself. He imagines her living a life of [peaceful Idiss, 
secluded from the turmoil of the world, her only diversion the 
company of the gentle deer- And when he thinks of it he can- 
not help agreeing that it would be lovely in a.: way, butitfould 
rather that it be otherwise. 

When he learns however that Sakuntala is destined to be 
given in marriage to a worthy husband, his heart feels a^orld 
of relief, which is expressed in the exhilaration of the follow- 
ing 

“Heart, be thou full of dosire. for r-ny doubts are solved ; 
that which thou thoughtat was fire is a precious diamond vfhich 
thou may’st touch.” 

The full and free indulgence of the dosire that was grow- 
ing in his heart was with difficulty, held in check by his rever- 
ence for the moral ordering of the world. His strong filled 
manhood would not suffer his heart to dwell on hopes which it 
would be impious and selfish fce cherish. Yet was the lovely 
beauty of the maid of the woods necessary to his earthly b&Ppi” 
ness, and it was a blissful relief to his ardent birth of loV® i° r 
him to know that it did not run counter to the laws of the social 
ordering, to which every member of it was bound to bo w his 
head, to sacrifice, if need be, all private interests and longing 3 * 
He seems, at it were, to be the bearer of this glad tidiug s 
* his heart. He reassures it, bids it be of good cheer and hope. 
For, that which, it was feared, might, if selfishly pursued have 
ruined his soul, proves after all to be an object to which he 
may aspire and which he may hope one day to wear. “It is 
not impossible,” ho says to himself, “that I may succeed in.. 
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making this lovely object my own, in all duty, that I may be 
happy in the possession of it.” 

Still passing by, we shall dwell a little on that touching 
love appeal, Burns’-like in its simplicity, which Sakuntala 
writes on her lotus leaf billet, and reads to her friends. 

or arroir 3? im sor 5>n*r fr^iflr *:rurwr i 

“Thy heart I know not, but love with relentless force 
scorches my every limb endued with longing for thee.” 

Entirely in the dark whether her unreserved petition would 
meet with returned love, yet unable to parley with the volcanic 
power of the feeling that was within her, she takes the hazar- 
dous step of addressing a stranger who may refuse her with 
scorn, feeling herself constrained to cast herself on his mercy. 
Those short words “I know not thy heart,” show the depth of 
her love and the extremity to which, she, a high-minded soul, 
is impelled by it. Juliet’s love for Romeo was not more intense. 

Relentless is the force of her love. Urged by it has she 
taken this step* It seems to live, as it were, in every tissue of 
her physical frame. 

No more powerful love appeal can be conceived. And yet 
how simple. How all the momentous doubts, fears, and long- 
ings are all conveyed by the simplest statement of concrete 
facts. It is the facts of life that arouse our einotious, the stron- 
gest as well as the weakest; this is the secret of Kalidasa’s, 
nay, of every true poet’s power. Those facts that in actual life 
move us, these, if imagined with faithfulness to nature, to 
human experience, cannot but move us in a world of imagina^ 
tion likewise. One would think that Kalidas must have loved 
as deeply and as ardently and as much in real earnest, not out 
of sentiment, as Robert Burns himself, though like Shakes- 
peare he posseses faculties which shows him to be master as 
well as sla»ve to Ijovo. When love is the theme, none can 
transcend the intensity of Kalidas, not even Nature herselfj 
for, according to orthodox opinion Kalidas is but the embodi- 
ment of Sarasvati, who, as I conceive, repersepts all the 
powers of Nature, 


BHAVABHUTI’S MALATI MADHAVA. 


The plot of Malati Madhavahas been spun out purely from 
the imagination of our poet. To make his story appear quite 
natural to his contemporaries, the dramatist has introduced 
many habits and manners current in his days. The very city 
Padmavati where the scene of the whole Play is laid, has been 
identified by some of the western scholars with Ujjain , and by 
others (1) with Pataliputra. T he nearness of Padmavati to the 
Viridya mountains , and the mention of the temple of Kalapriya - 
nadhay the well-known{2) place of pilgrimage at Ujjain , as existing 
in the same city (PadmavatP, by the dramatist, make the for- 
mer supposition to be a true one. Before proceeding to exa- 
mine the Play proper, it will be well here to attempt a short des- 
cription of Ujjain where the events of the drama are said to 
take place, and a brief sketch of the state of civilization among 
its inhabitants , as illumine^ by the author in this work. 

Ujjain was then a well-built city (with its tutelary god- 
dess), in the neighbourhood of the rivers Para and Sindh u, 
governed over by a king surrounded by his own courtiers. 
These favorites had exorcised sucli au influence over the Rajah 
that even ministers found it necessary to secure their good will. 
The streets were filled with storied houses huddled together in 
a disorderly way, answering to the well-known description of 
Athens by the late Reverend Cardinal Newman. There was 
no strong police force and even the little army was too weak to 
hold against any two robust warriors. (3) There was a show of 
our modern police-system. Beat-constables (4) guarded the city 
during nights. The government owed its fixity to t he good wil l 

7l) “Pataliputra is never mentioned in the Puranas or Sanskrit . books of anti- 
quity. It had the emphatical name of Padmavat.ipura Asiatic Eesearches. 

(2) Banabhatta in his exquisite Kadambari mentions^ this^temple to be i the or- 

nament of Ujjain— 

(3) Act VIII. Malati Madhava. 

[*] lbid - Vide al ’° DMaWsr ‘ oh ‘ riu Uc ,a 

II. Apahnravftrmacharita. 
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Bhayabhuti’* Malati Mapmava. 


of the citizens, though election by vote or vote by ballot was 
unknown. Of course, kingship was hereditary. The rulers 
showed themselves to be orthodox and indulged in performing 
various sacrifices, which served them very well to conceal all 
their vices. Thus in Mrichchakatika, the inhuman king rashly 
trasmuted the sentence of banishment (passed upon Charudatta, 
the most virtuous Brahman) into one of death. He did this 
from a sacrificial ground. The last straw breaks the earn el’s 
back. He became so very unpopular, that Ary aka killed him 
and quietly took his place. (5) Orthodoxy serves as a thick 
veil to all sorts of vices. Look at the convents of Europe 
during the middle ages. Some of them served as so many 
asylums for committing numberless horrible crimes under the 
cover of orthodoxy. Again, who could have expected such love 
intrigues from the Buddhist priestesses like Kamandaki that 
abandoned all the pleasures of this world and shut herself into 
cloisters (Vihara). But this is a digression. There was then 
no systematic war. One brave soldier was enough to subvert 
a kingdom and to pacify the enraged mob. The kings entrust- 
ed the management of their kingdoms to able ministers, and 
spent major portion of their time in harems. Small parks sur- 
rounded the city and maidens and youths resorted to them to 
amuse themselves. Wild beasts were domesticated and confined 
in cages in a particular corner of the park. Temples were 
erected in some of the pleasure-gardens. Both the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans were held in great estimation. This is in 
conformity with the fact that the successors of Vikramaditya 
encouraged both the Buddhists and the Brahmans. Persons 
of high rank visited the Buddhist Yiharas and respected both 
the Bhikkus and the Bhikkunis who were highly learned. 
Very often, these convents supplied the place of colleges and 
even ministers sent their children to be trained there. The 
two ministers, the parents of the hero and the heroine were 
themselves trained in a Buddhist Vihara along with Kamand- 
aki, the Buddhist woman appearing in the Play. These 

Bhikkunis were sometimes engaged in love-intrigues between 

[5] ThiB illustration has been cited, because these incidents above referred to, 
place in Ujjain where the Scene of Mrichthakati also is laid. 
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youths and maidens against their parents’ Will. This is a 
marked feature in all our natakas. The God of Love was 
worshipped annually in a particular garden during the Spring 
season of the year. This was the time for celebrating festivals 
and laying aside all hostilities. Similar customs are found in 
other countries also. A relic of this custom is still to be seen 
in our modern Kaman Pandigai. Omens were studied with 
great caution and augury seems to have been formed a separate 
department of study. The left side is lucky in woman and the 
right in man. Angasastra gives a detailed account of the in- 
voluntary actions of several limbs and muscles and their signi- 
ficance in fore-shadowing future events. Artificial magnets as 
well as the properties of loadstone were known to the inhabit- 
ants of Ujjain in the time of our bard. There is reference m 
the Play to a kind of disease which attacked and laid low the 
elephants. Women appeared in public and they rode on 
elephants This fact has been cited, by a Western scholar, 
as one of the reasons to refer the time of Bhavabhuti to a date 
before the iMahomedan invasion and their influence oyer the 
manners and customs of the Hindus. The education of Women 
was not neglected, and the very fact that they now and then 
expressed their ideas in pure sansknt, clearly testifies to their 
having received high education ; for uneducated females talk 
in Prakrit alone. Love-letters written by both the sexes play 
an important part in all our dramas. Fine arts such as paint- 
ing Ind music were cultivated, and youths and maidens 
attained very great proficiency in them. Ibis is a clear 
evidence to be cited against the custom of. early marriages. 
The maidens and youths should have reached their age of 
descretion to choose their loves with their own eyes Again 
in the Play itself, we find other kinds of evidence to infer that 

Malati, the heroine was not less than twenty-five years of age 

when she was married to Madhava. She urns offered to 
Chamunda as a human offering; but, Rudhiradliyaya 6) 
The Sanguinary chapter states:- “Let the victim offeied 
to l)evi, if a buffalo, be five years old, and i f human. 


r«] It baa boon translated by W. C. Blacqnire Esq, from tbo Calica Purina. 
The translation is found in Vol TI Asiatic Researches- 
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twenty-five” Hence the heroine when she was offered 
to Kali should be not less than twenty five. Further the 
rules given by Apastamba (7) (about marriage rites) lead 
us to infer that marriage must have been contracted when both 
the parties were advanced in years. Apastambha says:— 

( 8 ) 

(Sec. 8 Grihyasutra.) 

Now turning to the description of Ujjain, dead bodies had 
to be taken away from the city to a burning ground (smasana 
the Indian churchyard) which is said to be haunted by Pisaclias 
or devils feeding on flesh. Nor was this ground without its 
church. Adjoining this field of smasana, was situated a temple 
dedicated to Kali or Karali. As we have already noticed, the 
Pashandas wishing to obtain superhuman powers flocked to 
this temple and offered human sacrifices to the sanguinary 
goddess. A rare form of superstition the like of which we have 
not heard of, appears, to be prevalent in the time of our bard. 
When a person becomes utterly hopeless pf getting at his 
desired object, his last resort is to go to these fields filled with 
dead bodies, and ‘ in a collied night* boldly sell the flesh of 
man ‘untouched by trenchant steel* to the dreadful demons and 
goblins haunting there(9). Thus the hero,in his despair of losing 
Malati for ever, takes to smasana and sells human flesh: — 

Act V. Mai. Mad. 

Lo/ his success is almost marvellous. Suddenly, he hears the 
voice of his beloved and arrives in time to save her from the 
hands of the cruel Aghoraghanta. Men and women indulged 
in all kinds of Yoga practices and attained supernatural powers. 

[7] As we have already noticed our bard followed the Sutras of Apastamba. 

[8] The bride and the bridegroom should abstain from cohabitation during the 
three nights succeeding the marriage day. See also the supposition that his 
commentator makes further on— 

[0 ] Gertal. 
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That the author himself was acquainted with such practices is 
unmistakably shown by a passage in the opening of the V. Act. 
Linga worships was also prevalent. Now take the word Kala- 
priyanadha— the name of the deity of Ujjain whoso festivals 
^ are pitched upon to put the plays of our bard on board. People 
from all corners of India Hocked to the temple of this deity, 
which was thou the place of great pilgi imago. Dana mentions 
this temple, lie enlls the deity by the name Mahakala. The 
abstract notion underlying this name seems to be that Kill a or 
Time, the destroyer of all things new and old, has been identi- 
fied with Siva or Rudra the god of destruction. The general 
notion that when the sun burns with all his rays the whole 
world will be burnt gave occasion to the conception of a deity 
like Rudra with fire on his forehead. In Vedic times, Rudra was 
the deity representing storms, (10) and we know that nothing 
is more destructive than storms. It will be interesting to note 
how these three stages — Rudra as a deity presiding first over 
‘ storms ’ , then over fire, and lastly over ‘time ’ — were develop- 
, ed. Nothing but the emigration of the fair Aryans from 
O mountainous and very cold regions abounding in storms, to a 
hot country like India where the scorching sun is almost un- 
bearable, can account for the change in their conception of 
the God of destruction. The abstract idea of Time being the 
destroyer of all things is more modern and is perhaps coeval 
with the period of philosophical speculations. It is then that 
we find that wheel or chakra is conceived as the symbol for 
denoting the fleeting Time. It is not to be understood that 
these conceptions succeeded one after another completely 
erasing the one which precedes. It has been a tendency 
among the Indian Ary as not to give up totally their beliefs but 
to adopt them to the times as they change. All the three 
# might exist simultaneously in different parts; because, each 
stage is represented by a deity, whose temple in eyes of a 
4 thoughtful observer, stands ns a lasting monument of tho 


[10] “ Rudra the Rod of tho storm, in repeatedly in Yoked in the U igveda. Dorived 
from the tumult of tho tempest, the name Nignillnii " tho roarer, " “ /ho howler”* 
He is the father of tho maruts, or winds’' ... , .page 32H Vol. IV. Dunkar’s 
History of Antiquitios. 
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conception of the people at a particular period, Rudra, as the 
god of storm s, has no temple in India since that idea was 
prevalent among the Aryas in their ancient homes. It was 
thus that the supreme deity has been viewed in various aspects, 
and consequently innumerable gods such as Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva Linga, Kali, and Sakti come into existence each having 
its own followers. In order to impress on the minds of men a 
sense of their total aad absolute dependance on him, by whom 
they live, and from whom they have their being, invented the 
hieroglyphical figures of Brahma , Vishnu, add Siva as emble- 
matical of Creation , Preservation, & Destruction respectively* 
These are referred to Matter, Space and Time ; and were pain- 
ted Red, (representing substance or matter), Blue (represent- 
ing the apparent color of space) and white (contrasting the black 
night of eternity) respectively. Hence Red pertains to Brahma, 
Blue to Vishnu and White to Siva, in our Puranas, although 
the original signification has been forgotten. Again when 
each of these gods is viewed in other aspects, several sub- 
dieties or minor-gods result. Thus Vishnu has been identified 
in Vedic times first with sun, then with Indr a and lastly with 
sacrifice . (1 1) It is also interesting to observe that in the Pauranic 
Period, he exists first in ten forms and then in seventeen forms 
each having its particular followers or sect. Sakti means power 
or force. According to saktasj 4 all other gods are subordinate 
to their goddess. Its signification is, a god, however superior 
he might be, cannot do anything without ‘force’. People have 
completely forgotten these significations and each sect follows 
what its ancestors had pursued. If you question a bigoted 
sakta, his answer will be, that his deity is superior to all other 
gods, simply because she has done, according to Devimahatmya 
what other gods were unable to perform. He will quote slokas 
from that Purana to show that other gods praised Sakti and got 
boons from her. A sivaite will similarly cite verses from shanda 
or Halasya to'prove that Siva is above all other deities. Such 
are the ignorant notions of the people and such are the evils of 
innumerable Puranas. Yet the Religion of the Hindus consists 
in worshipping only one God. It isthe Religion of theUpanishads. 

I It | Purushasnkta, Rigveda X mandala. 
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To return to the subject, the inhabitants of Ujjain worship- 
ped Mahakala or Kalapriyanadha. (12) From very ancient times 
the practice of men committing suicide in extreme sorrow by 
falling into a mass of fire, was prevalent among us. Instances 
may be cited from Mahabharata. Even in this Play, Bhurivasu 
the father of the heroine, seeing that his daughter was lost, 
jumps into a mass of fire, (13) when he was miraculously saved by 
the magical powers of Saudamini. We thus see that the custom 
above referred to, existed at Ujjain during the time of our 
author. In the same Act, Bhavabhuti refers to another method 
of committing suicide in extreme sorrow, which also was 
observed in Padmavati. Kamandaki and others, thinking 
Malati to be no more, resort the top of a lofty mountain and 
are ready to put an end to their existence by falling down from 
such a height, when fortunately news reach them that the 
heroine is alive. (14) In this Play, the manager after uttering 
the Nandi or Benediction slokas says: — 

It was this passage that led H. H. Wilson to 
infer that “ the Hindu dramas were represented early in the 
morning”. (15) With due reverence to his admirable attainments 
and service in the cause of Sanskrit Literature, I am sorry to 
state that nothing can be farther away from the real state of 
things. One completely accustomed to the Hindu habits and 
manners cannot easily digest it. According to his inference, 
early morning which is assigned for performing morning prayers 
and rites which are enjoined to be done exactly when the sun 
is half risen, is pitched upon for putting a play on the stage 


[12] “Kalapriyn, according to Vayn Purana, is said to be a form of the sun wor- 

shipped to the south of the Yam mm, and Kalapriyanadha his lord or god im- 
plies a Linga, the construction of which in attributed to the Bun." H 

H. Wilson, Hindu Theatre Vol. 1J. 

[13] Act X. Malati Madhava. 

[14] I bid. 

[15] Wilson’s Hindu Theatre fob XII. Malati Madhava page 10. 
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Bhavabhuti's Malati Maphava. 


before assemblies of learned men. Hindu habits unmistakably 
show that such a thing cannot be. Even story-telling general- 
ly takes place after the evening falls. In Bana's Kadambari, 
all the sages living in a forest entreat Jabali to tell them the 
history of the parrot. His answer is ‘It is long ; the evening 
approaches; we will have to attend to our prayers and worship 
fire. I shall relate after our evening meals. If so, how are 
we to interpret the lines which led to his inference. The pass- 
age is simply introduced to avoid a sudden break in passing 
irom Siva to the Sun. The manager pretends to see the sun 
rising and thus creates for himself an opportunity to address 
prayers to him. The verse ( 1 6) addressed to the sun forms really 
a part of Nandi. It may be urged against me that the author 
need not have created for himself such an opportunity at all 
and the passages might have been safely omitted. In those 
days, sun was worshipped before doing anything with a view 
to succeed in the attempt. Even now Suryanamaskaram 
forms an important part of our morning rites. It is considered 
to be the antidote against disease. It is the last resort to 
revive an expiring patient. Bhavabhuti as a descendant of 
the most Yaidaic family consisting of Brahmavadins and him- 
self learned in the Vedas, cannot but pray to the sun-god 
before undertaking a work wherein he felt a great diffidence. 
The play itself is very long and unlike his other two works, 
he has to work up its plot also out of his own imagination 
and hence the diffidence. Apart from the passage being 
explained away as a dramatic contrivance to introduce a prayer 
to the sun-god, it may bo taken as referring to the time of the 
commencement of the incident ,v mentioned in the I Act — the early 
morning being the time of the meeting of lovers in the grove , since 
the Act itself comes to a close wlion Malcaranda, the friend of 
the hero observes “ the monarch of a thousand beams* now 
darts his hottest rays; ‘ tis noon * lot us go home”. Thus we 
see that the duration of the I Act is half-a-day. The II Act 
extends over the other half. Then there is an interval of (at 
least) one day. The III & IV Acts take place in half-a-day. 


n°J Prologue Malati Madhara 


and the night of that day being the time of the V Act. 

' The VI, VII and VIII Acts extend over the period of a day 
and night. Lastly IX and X Acts covering one full day, the 
time of the whole drama may be asserted to be four days. 
k We have thus arrived at the conclusion that H. H. Wilson's 
inference is not tenable. 

Now as to the style of the Play, it is very diffusely written 
without much dramatic art. Some passages are unusually long 
and evidently show that the author introduced them simply 
to display his erudition. The introduction of a Dandaka in 
the V Act is another instance of our poet's learning. As we 
have already remarked minutest details of nature are described 
and the passages illustrating the feelings of a lover in 
Viraha are unsurpassed. Some of them are melody itself. 


Turning to the Work proper, the Prologue that succeeds 
the opening Nandi or Benedictory slokas addressed to Vinayaka 
and Siva, contains a prayer to the rising sun* and expresses 
I j in the form of a dialogue between the manager and his attend- 

Jt ^ ant, the renowned Vaidic parentage of the author, the merit 

of his work &c. The poet speaks of his own high parentage 
and grows proud of his own attainments. J He says:— — 

^ I) 

This puts me in mind of what Wordsworth says about his 
own work. He says of ‘ The white Doe of Rylstoue’ I have 
little to say, but that I hope it’will be acceptable to the intelligent 
for whom alone it is written”. (17) The concluding portion of the 
v , Prologue has been introduced simply to acquaint the audience 

with the characters that are to enter the stage. But the 
* ^ attendant and the manager questioning each other as to who 

v ’ should take the characters of Kmnandaki, Avalokita, Madhava 

and Malati, appears quite unnatural and loses all its dramatic 
realities ; it may be ranked with the conversation among the 
[T7~jT7aroduclh.il iu tliu white Uoo of Uy Intone. 
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Bhrewd actors of the Play of Pyramus and Thisby in Shake- 
speare’s Midsummernight’s Dream. Then begins the Act 
proper. The opening scene is in the convent of Kamandaki. 
The conversation between Kamandaki and her attendant Avalo- 
kita elicits the following facts Madhava the hero, has been 
sent to Padmavati by his father Devarata, the minister of 
Kundmapura. He is to be trained in the Vihara of the Buddhist 
abbess. The secret object of Devarata is to remind Bhurivasu 
the minister of Padmavati of the promise of uniting their 
progenies, contracted between them in their early years when 
they were studying in a Buddhist college along with Kamandaki; 
for, Bhurivasu has now a fair daughter named Malati. The 
minister of Padmavati seeing his friend’s son, wishes to fulfil 
his promise. But his king compels him to unite his fair 
Malati with an old and ugly courtier Nandana. He dislikes 
this idea and requests the Buddhist abbess to contrive a secret 
marriage between his daughter and Madhava in such a manner 
that he might at last deny all knowledge of such a union. 
Malati beholds Madhava from her casement and is smitten by 
his beauty. Kamandaki has also taken upon herself the task 
of uniting Madayantika Nandana’s sister with Makaranda the 
bosom-friend of our hero. Then the scene is shifted to a garden 
where Madhava sees Malati and becomes enamoured of her. 
The garland that he is making, he hands over to Lavangika the 
intimate companion of the heroine at her request. When the 
heroine riding an elephant disappears at a distance, our hero 
returns absent-minded. His eyes fail to catch his surroundings. 
His friend sees him and guesses his love. Madhava candidly 
admits to his friend that ho has boen led on by Avalokita, the 
maid-servant of the abbess, to the garden to witness the festivals 
celebrated in honor of the God of Love and that the fair daughter 
of the minister has carried away his heart. He indulges in 
describing her beauty. He further adds that she is also love- 
sick and cherishes passion for some happy youth. Makaranda 
consoles his friend by assuring him that he (Madhava) himself 
was the object of her love ; when, Kalahamsa, the servant of 
the hero brings in a picture of Madhava’s form portrayed by 
the lovely hand of the minister’s graceful daughter. This 
clears all doubt and Madhava draws the figure of Malati by 
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the side of liis own in the same canvass, and writes a verse 
under it. This canvass at last reaches the hand of Malati’s 
bosom-friend Lavangika. The Act itself comes to a close when 
the sun reaches the meridian. 

In the II Act, Lavangika hands over the garland and the 
picture to Malati — “ the high-born maid soothing her love-laden 
soul in her palace tower She consoles her. The delightful 
presence of our hero has brought on her delicate frame a fiercer 
fever. Her companion induces her to seek the hand of her 
lover without thinking any more on the subject. But “ the 
course of true love never runs smooth The noble heroine 
would rather put an end to her own existence than displease 
her father who has sacrificed her to the king’s will. At this 
juncture, Kamandaki visits the heroine; and in this interview, 
she indirectly mentions the high parentage, the remarkable 
merits and the beauty of her disciple Madhava. The abbess 
mentions the advances made by Sakunbala, Apsaras and 
Vasavadatta to join tlieir lovers without the consent of their 
parents. She also censures the relentless minister. Thus deepen- 
ing Malati’s love, she withdraws to her convent in the evening. 


Then begins the III Act. Here Malati is led by Kamandaki 
and Lavangika to the public garden adjoining the temple of 
Sankara, where the hero already lies hidden under a shady 
bush. The heroine goes to the same spot lending her ears to 
the beautiful description of the garden by her companion. After 
plucking flowers from the creepers, the heroine and others sit 
down under the arbour. Madhava lying unobserved enjoys the 
sight of his love. The Buddhist mother describes the suffer- 
ings of our hero and Lavangika responds by giving a pathetic 
description of Malati’s pangs. This lovely scene is at once 
brought to a close by a shrieking noise at a distance caused 
by a tiger breaking its cage and committing terrible havoc. 
Madayantika the sinter of the courtier stands very, near being 
torn to pieces. Hero the poet puts a very long description of 
the dreadful acts of the onrnged boast of prey 9 in the lips of a 
frightened lady. This mars the dramatic effect of the play. 
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Terror stupifies a person and silences him. He cannot be expect- 
ed to burst into a long description at that moment. It is 
against human nature. Suddenly Makaranda jumps and places 
himself between the tiger and the exposed lady fights with the 
beast which falls down lifeless. In the end, he himself swoons. 

In the IV Act* the hero and others in the garden of the 
shrine of Sankara, run to his succour. The misery of his friend 
is too much for our hero who also faints. Malati and Maday* 
antika help the hero and his friend in recovering from their 
swoon. Suddenly a servant of Nandana announces to Nandana’s 
sister the happy news of the king’s giving away Malati to her 
brother. The sister is highly delighted and returns home, cast- 
ing a loving glance at her lover and benefactor Makaranda. 
The news is enough to drive our hero to despair. He grows 
despondant. Kamandaki’s assurance in getting him Malati is 
of no avail. The heroine also grows quite dejected when she is 
torn away thence by a call from her mother. The hero, in des- 
pair, determines to have recourse to mysterious rites for gain- 
ing his object; this takes us to a dreadful scene of Tantrika 
worship. Here is the end of the IV Act. 

The scene of the V Act is laid in Smasana. The genius of 
Bhavabhuti finds itself quite in its element when depicting a 
scene of magnificence or terror. Kapalakundala goes in search 
of a victim to be offered to Kali by her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 
Then appears our hero with sword in one hand and flesh on the 
other, picturing to his mind the lovely form of his dear Malati. 
He hears a noise behind and indulges in a dreadful description 
of the acts of the Pisachas and Goblins and stands as the vendor 
of human flesh. Here our author mixes with 

i. e, love with fear. In describing the acts of female Pisachas, 
he indulges in a sort of unnatural slesha picturing a marriage 
scene side by side with a dreadful one. The verse runs thus:— 

^TTiTT^rT: ! 

Rctt 

srercraro: after i 

(To be continued J 
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The great Bhavabhuti, the bard of Vidarbha. is a worthy 
jM*er of Kalidasa in merit and fame. It is in these two poets 
that the poetic genius of the^Hindus has been consummated. It 
in mi undeniable fact that a knowledge of these poets with 
their works, is indispensable to all lovers of Sanskrit. These 
leading dramatists of our literature are very often compared 
with each other. At the outset, we are struck with the fact that 
what Kalidasa expresses in Vyangya, Bhavabhuti does in Vachya 
sense . To illustrate this, we shall cite extracts of similar senti- 
ments from their works. 

Dushyanta thus describes Sakuntala to his companion: — 

fafsRT htot ^13 i 

3f e|^g[crggr<r^rr: H (Actll Sakuntala) 

“Was she endowed with the properties of life by the Crea- 
tor after delineating her (placing her) in a picture; or was she 
rather formed by the miml by a concentration [assemblage, 
selection] of lovely forms. She appears to mo like a matchless 
(the last,) creation of the loveliest of women [or like another 
creation of the goddess of beauty], when I recollect [ recollect- 
ing] the omnipotence of the creator and her (graced ul person); 
i, e , when I call to mind the divine power of Brahma, I cannot 
help regarding her as some faultless picture which ho has pain- 
ted and endowed with breath and life; when 1 recollect on her 
sylph-like figure, I am inclined to think she must have been 
formed in his mind by an ideal selection of the most beautiful 
forms. Or, it may simply mean, — whatever was the method of 
creation, whether she was formed by the hand, by first painting 
a beautiful figure and then breathing into it the principle of 
life; or by the mind, by collecting into one ideal model a com- 
bination of various exquisite forms; it is clear that when I re- 
collect on the omnipotence of the Creator, and upon her loveli- 
ness, I must regard her as an unequalled beauty (or, as another 
creation of the goddess Lakshmi). 


L. ....... 


(H Bhavabhuti as compared with Kalidasa. 

Side by side with this, we shall see how Madhava describes 
his love Malati to his friend: — 

Madhava says to Makaranda: — 



u Act IMalati Madhava 

“Her form was beauty's shrine, or of that shrine 
Radiant she moved the guardian deity. 

To mould her charms, whatever nature offers 
Fairest and best, had surely been assembled, 

And love omnipotent was her creator." 


Again Dushyanta, hopeless of winning his love says: — 

TTfTJ^ITr^T U Act II 

“Granted my beloved is not easy to gain, still my heart 
encourages (itself) by observing her gestures (of love). Even 
though love has not accomplished its object, the desire.of both 
of us anticipates enjoyment." 


Madhava, on a similar occasion, says: — 

sraraforofr snffRntfr 

ifftwflr. i 


Act IV 


“Adverse fate 

Delights to aggravate my woes, and mocks me 
With disappointment, after I have won — 

No common prize — affection like my own." 


Thirdly, Kasyapa's message to Dushyanta on behalf of Sa- 
kuntala, may be compared with Kamandaki's request made to 
Madhava on behalf of Malati. 

* Kasyapa: — 

repair: I 

^riTT?ir^?r^Tn3^fjm pptt 

¥rn^piTmcr:qi:5TO^ cfsrsq 1 11 (Act IV) 

"I laving well considered us as rich in devotion, and the 


•i 


vt 
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exalted family of thyself, and that (face) flow of affection of 
this (maiden) towards thee [or the spontaneous flow of affect- 
ion springing 'up in you for her] not in any manner brought 
about by relatives; she is to be regarded by thee, as (one) 
a amongst (thy) wives, after raising her to an equality of rank 
[or with equal respect] . Beyond this is dependent on destiny, 
nor indeed ought that to be called in question by a wife's rela- 
tions." 

Kamandaki 

’Tnvrfcfwrfr^r sCNRreifjviRf 

erf^: ^p^JTFrr cttctjttt: 

’TftsRWHrai ^r%«rr m f^fr: 11 (Act iv> 

“My son, long-cherished friendship has endeared 
The interests of your house to me; and now 
That love is consummated, for mine old 
k And tried affection, and for other causes, 

I may demand you listen to my counsels. 

Then, heed my words, and pledge your faith tome. 

You cherish this dear child mest tenderly; 

When I no more behold her." 

These passages very well bear testimony to Prof. Wilson's 
remarks — “Kalidasa has more fancy; he is a greater artist than 
Bhavabhuti." There is more passion in the thoughts of the 
latter than in those of the former. Indeed Kalidasa is very 
brief and terse in his expressions, works upon our feelings and 
leaves much scope for the play of the reader's imagination; 
but Bhayabhuti's language is comparatively diffuse; he ex- 
presses the same id on. in many ways with a view to leave a strong 
impression on 1 110 mind of the reader. He often describes 
human emotions especially the feelings of a man in Viraha (or 
separation) and in this respect, he surpasses his rival. He some- 
times takes to describing the picturesque though it has an inimi- 
table flow. Kalukhu’s sjtylo is natural , while that of Bhavabhuti 
appears a little artificial. There is more pedantry and passion 

\ ir 
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in the works of the latter. In some of his descriptions of nature 
and chivalric exploits,* * Bhavabhuti excels Sir Walter Scott. 


Prof. Bhandarkar has well remarked when, he says “Bhava- 
bhuti is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary things or 
actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of feelings. He 
is a master of style and expression and his cleverness in adapt- 
ing his words to the sentiment is unsurpassed.” 


Bhavabhuti sometimes indulges in very long, compounds 
unsuited to the occasion. Hence his dramas are more fitted for 
the hall than for the stage. On the whole his excellences truly 
outweigh these defects. His language is full of melody. He 
is, in fact, a lyric poet. Harmonious as Sanskrit is, coming 
from Bhavabhuti it strikes us as more harmonious. Here is an 
instance: — * * 


SFcrJonfiT i 

rwi i vmerrfsr sHrrfcrrfa n 

Act VI Malati Madhava. 


In Bhavabhuti’s dramas we see no character approaching 
the Vidushaka in the Plays of Kalidasa. Probably he had no 
opportunity to make any attempt at wit: for in Viracharita and 
Uttararama charita both of which treat of the exploits of 
Rama; the introduction of a character like Vidushaka, the bosom 
-friend and courtier of the hero, will be out of place; and again, 
the heroes of Sakuntala, Vikramorvasi and Malavikagnimitra 
are not ‘model husbands'' and cannot for a moment compare 
with Rama whose standard of matrimonial ethics is of the high- 
est order and excludes all idea of a second love- Under these 
circumstances a Vidushaka in Rama’s palace will have no raison 
d’efer; for — “It is only the low sun that makes the colour.” In 
M fil at i m a d h a v a the hero is a Brahman and as such has no cour- 
tier. lie has a bosom-friend in Makaranda whose social posi- 


n lUiivalric exploits — Makaranda and Madhava standing against the host* 

• •I Uuv’m army. Act VIII Malati Madhava, 
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tion was equally high. To introduce a third person as the 
Vidushaka among them will mar the general harmony of the 
Play. 

Tradition describes these luminaries — Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti, the first and the last of the galaxy of poets and literary 
men of India divided at least by two centuries, as contempora- 
ries who vied with each other in winning laurels in the court of 
the king Bhoja of Dhara; and a characteristic anecdote preva- 
lent about them runs thus — Bhavabhuti wishing to excel Kali- 
dasa secretly wrote first the drama of Viracharita and asked a 
student of his to take it to Kalidasa. Learning that it was not 
much approved of by his rival, ho composed Malatimadhava* 
which also, he learnt, was not up to the mark of his adversary. 


He then resumed his task for a third time and produced 
his masterpiece of Uttararamacharita. When this play was 
taken to Kalidasa, he was deeply engaged ‘in the game of Sarasa’ 
and Bhavabhuti, after all, found that the only fault which liis 
rival was able to point out was a superfluous dot or anuswara in 
the last line of one of the Slokas. — 

^r%f^HTcT?Tr^Rrf5r^ u Act I Utta. 

Meaning thereby one whole night passed away 
when their conversation came to a close . Removing the dot 
above ^ the passage would mean they had much to talk > 
but to their great surprise, the night ended (passed away). 
The rj&xt day when both these poets appeared in the king’s 
court, Kalidasa vacated his seat, and took his pkce in the 
next which Bhavabhuti used to occupy. To this Bhavabhuti 
objected. On being asked to explain his procedure, Kalidasa 
said K — 

Ah a poet or a dramatist, we (meaning himself) are unsur- 
passed ; but in Uttararamacharita Bhavabhuti has gained* a 
march over ino. 


But when arraigned beforo the tribunal of History, this 
tradition Jails to the ground, Mr. R. (h Duf t in his most inst- 
ructive volume on Ancient India has adduct'd arguments to 
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show that at least two centuries must have elapsed between these 
poets. His view is that the ‘great patron of learning in whose 
court Kalidasa was entertained was Vikrarnaditya and not king 
Bhoja, and that by a passage in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and 
Hiouen Thsang's accounts, Vikrama’ s age has been conclusively 
fixed in the sixth or posssibly in the fifth century after Christ. > 
Mr. M. M. Kunte in his admirable essay on the vicissitudes of 
Aryan civilization in India observes — the testimony of Hiouen 
Thsang a distinguished Chinese traveller, of Albiruni an inde- 
fatigable i. e, Mahamadan astronomer, and of Kalhan Pandit, 
author of a part of the Rajatarangini, the well-known history of 
Kasmir — this testimony, when it is sifted and adjudged, points to 
the fifth century after Christ , when dramatic ‘poetry was written by 
Kalidasa , when Amarasimha distinguished himself as a lexico- 
grapher, and when astronomy was strenuously cultivated by 
Varahamihara’s School.” 


There is a passage in the Aifcareya Brahmana which says 
that Bhoja was the general name given to the ruler or enjoyer 
of the kingdoms in the southern region — (Malwa and other 
dominions adjoining it). The passage runs thus : — 




Passage 16 Adhy 4 Fan. 8. 

Hence the great Vikrama the king of Ujjain in Malwa 
was none other than the great Bhoja in whose court Kalidasa wa& 
entertained according to the tradition. That Kalidasa was one 
of the nine jems in the court of Vikrama is evident from a well- 
known verse in Jyotirvidabharana Granda.t Prof A. Weber 



# Then tbo Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern region 

Hence all king* of living creatures in the southern 

region, ar© inaugurated for the enjoyments (of pleasures) and called Bhoja i. e * 
enjoyer. 
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holds that Vikrama and Bhoja were one and the same person 
who lived between 1040 — 1090 Ac D. Mr. Dutt states that 
Kalidasa’s writings show that he must have lived in the fifth 
or sixth century A.D. when Pauranic Hinduism flourished, when 
temples and images were revered and when Hindu Trinity was 
worshipped and that the poet could not have lived in the first 
centry B. C, when Pauranic Hinduism was unknown, when 
temples and images were despised and when the Hindu Trinity 
had not yet been conceived. In this connection it will not be 
out of place to state that Mrs. Manning remarks elseweret 
that in the whole of Bamayana no temple is mentioned . Nor 
does Apasthamba mention any temple or pauranic gods. This 
is to prove the recent date of our Puranas and temples. In almost 
all our natakas there are allusions or references to temples and 
Pauranic legends. In Kalhana’s Rajatarangini there is 
a passage which says that Pravarasena having no legal 
claims to the throne of Kashmir, Vikrarnaditya of Ujjain, 
the recognized emperor of India, sent an eminent 
poet, named Matrigupta of his court to rule over 
Kashmir. This induced Dr. Bhau Daji to come forward with 
a bold theory that Kalidasa was none other than Matrigupta 
the contemporary of Vikrama and that Matrigupta and Kali- 
dasa mean one and the same thing— the servant or the protec- 
ted of the goddess mother Kali. This appears to be more 
ingenious, than correct. 

The successors of Vikrama were Siladitya Pratapasila about 
550 A. D; Prabhakara Vardhana about 580 A. D; Rajyavardhana 
605 A. D; and Siladitya II (610 A. D). This second Siladitya, 
also called Harshavardhana, was a great patron of letters. He 
is said to be the author of Ratnavali and the Buddhist drama 
Nagananda. Although a Buddhist, he revered the Brahmans. 
Dandin, the author of Dasakumaracharita, Banabhatta, the 
author of Kadambari, Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, 
and Bhartrihari, the author of the 3 famous satakas and Bhatti- 
kavya, wore among the luminaries that shed a halo of lustre in 
his court. Ho established quinquennial festivities and invited 
all the pandits throughout tbo length and breadth of the land. 
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Whenever the intellect energizes, not one but all departments of 
knowledge appreciated by a nation are more or less simultane- 
ously cultivated. About 648 or 6o0 A. D, the great Siladitya 
breathed his last. Fifty years later, his throne was filled by a 
weak prince Yasovarman, who was defeated by Lalitaditya that 
reigned over Kashmir between 693 — 729 A. D; and with his 
defeat the glory of Kanyakubja (Kanouj) was completely extinct. 
But Yasovarman was more a patron of learning than a warrior. 
His combats were more intellectual than physical. It was his 
court that the great bard Bhavabhuti adorned. A verse + from 
Rajatarangini illustrating the glory of Lalitaditya bears testi- 
mony to these facts. The Augustan era of our literature which 
began with Vikrama or Kalidasa comes to a close with Yaso- 
varman or Bhavabhuti. Thus we see that our great fa.vorite 
poets are removed from each other by two centuries. From the 
above, we may conclude that our poet Bhavabhuti flourished at 
the end of the seventh century. He has thrown full light on 
his native region and parentage in his works. He was a native 
of Padmapura in the country of the Vidarbhas, the modern 
Berars. He was born in the family of Brahmans surnamed 
Udumbaras, who followed the Taittariya S'akha oftbeYajur 
Veda and belonged to the gotra of the great sage Kasyapa. 
They were all Brahmavadins and performed several sacrifices. 

% “Bhavabhuti’ s native place appears from the descriptions 
to have been somewhere near Chandrapura or Chanda in the 
Nagpur territories; where there are still many families of Mara- 
thi Desastha Brahmans of the Taittariya Sakha of the Black 
Yajur Veda with Apasthamba for their sutra 
The river Godaveri must have been at or near his native place, 
from his descriptions of it as by one familiar with it, in the IX 
Act of his second Play, where it is introduced without much 
natural connection thus evincing the partiality of a native.” 

( To be Continued ). 
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THE BRATIMANIC GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 


The Brahman recites certain mantras and performs certain 
Tites before and after meals. The rites are more or. less regul- 
arly observed today though among the less orthodox section of 
our community the mantras have very often to shift for them- 
selves. Young India now and then speculates on the signifi- 
cance of the rites, with conclusions flattering to itself if a little 
humiliating to its ancient forefathers. In those primitive times 
our Rishis dwelt in forests and sprinkled water round the food 
placed before them as a sort of safeguard against the intrusion 
of ants and other vermin which abounded in such places as a 
matter of course. Our present custom is therefore an intresting 
survival of an old usage which had a meaning once but which 
has lost it with the march of civilization. Such theories some- 
times advanced in jest and sometimes in earnest are no doubt 
ingenious but not warranted by the real conception which 
underlies the usage. We propose therefore to explain its true 
significance in the present article. 

Eating is not, in the viow of our ancient Law-givers, simply 
catering to the creature comforts of man, It is a sacrifice , a 
yajna to the deities presiding over the vital functions. These 
deities are five in number and are known as Prana, Apdna , 
Vyana , Udana and Sdmana. Pranadevata symbolises the 
breath of life. His seat is in the heart and the lungs, and 
he superintends the process of circulation and respiration. Thus 
comes the familiar saying ff^sirar: | 

Apana deva presides over the life-wind in the body which 
goes downwards and out at the anus. His seat is the anus. He 
regulates the functions of the excretory organs such as the 
bladder and the intestines, as is evidenced by the current 
explanation of the term apana — 

jpfpJR: I Vayudeva is a sort of factotum to the 
other gods and discharges the minor functions that per- 
tain to vitality. All parts of the body come within the 
sphoro of his activity, as is seen in the saying Hisrnfo:. 

Udanadcva manages the several sonsory organs, lie 

presides over tho vital air that rises up tho throat and rnfm «i 
the head. 
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MEAL3. 


Jmffor st^rt ^nrnrccr: n 

bamanadeva has his seat in the cavity of the navel and controls 
the process of digestion. The agencies employed for the pro- 
per discharge of these several functions are commonly known 
as or the five vital airs; but a more correct con~ 

ception would seem to have been that they were so many forces 
controlling the several functions of life, that they were all one 
iu their ultimate essence and variously designated only in vir- 
tue of the various vital functions discharged. Thus for ins- 
tence opines Annambhatta the author of Tarka Sangraha. 

Ihese forces are supposed to be directed and controlled by the 
several gods above mentioned and the preliminary rites per** 
formed before meals symbolise the sacrifice offered to these 
deities in gratitude for the benefits conferred and in anticipa- 
tion of those in store. It is not, at the same time, forgotten, 
that these gods are only servants of a Higher Will whose 
breath hath set all this machinery in motion. 

Eating, being thus a sacrifice at the outset, has to be done 
in the proper form of one. Purity of person is insisted on as a 
necessary preliminary. This is the reason why Brahmans, es- 
pecially in the northern parts, sit to their meals after a bath, if 
necessary, and a fresh change of apparel. All sacred rites com- 
mence with the Achamana and water is sipped thrice accom- 
panied by the recitation of the holy names of God. A tempo- 
rary altar is raised to place the sacrificial food on. This is done 
by simply smearing the ground clean and tracing on a certain 
portion of it a mandala in the form of a square in the case of a 
Brahman, a triangle for a Kshatriya, a circle for a Vaisya, and 
a semicircle for a Sudra. r J his is the purification of the sacri- 
ficial ground. Thus says Apastamba. “He may eat sitting on 
ground which has been purified (by the application of cow-dung 
and the like)” — Dharma sutras 1 — 5 — 17. Then a sacrificial 
vessel is placed on the consecrated spot. Madhavacharya says 
in his commentary on the Parasarasmriti that a gold, silver or 
bronze vessel is fit for the purpose or a lotus leaf. Apastamba 
says J)harma Sutras 1 — 5 — 17) that a vessel made of metal be- 
roraos pure by being scoured with ashes and the like, a wooden 
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vessel by being scraped. The Brahman generally uses a plan- 
tain leaf for the purpose. Then freshly prepared food is 
brought and .placed on it. 

Apastamba and other writers on Dharma go into details 
over the characteristics of acceptable and forbidden food 
Apastamba says that food that has stood for a night and food, 
that has turned sour should not be eaten and likewise all in- 
toxicating drinks are forbidden. It might be noted that in 
Apastamba’ s time Brahmans were flesh-eaters and so he gives 
minute rules as to wbat flesh was prohibited and what not. 

The food thus placed is then purified. Water is sprinkled 

over it w fdl® Gayatri preceded by the Vyahritis is mentally 
recited, 

S3 

“Salutation to the Supreme being who pervades earth, air and 
heaven ! We meditate on the adorable light of the Divine soi ree 
of life. May he stimulate our understanding. Then water is 
sprinkled round the food and tho Lord is implored to bless the 
food and endow it with the essence of life. “ 

Oh Lord, thou source of all life, impart thy impulse.” Then a 
few drops of clarified butter are poured over it. Again water 
is sprinkled round the found with tho following mantra 

With rjta do I besprinkle Satya all round. This 
mantra is slightly varied in the night thus 
“With Satya do I besprinkle thee rita all round. Food and 
water are herealternately regardedas Satya and rita . Vidyaranya 
thus distinguishes them. Satya he defines as is 
or truth-speaking and rita as JRRnWnf or dis 

comment of truth by the mind (Vide Taittiriya Aranyaka 
Dr. Rajandra Lai Mitra’s Edition p. 880). Loyalty to 
truth in mind, word and deed is the highest Indian conception 
of duty and the greatest praise that can be accorded to' food and 
water, the nourishers of life, is to regard them as symbols of 
Truth. I he idea seems to be that food and water sustain life 
and tho life thus sustained is to be dedicated to tho service of 
Truth. 
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Then comes or the sipping of a small quantity 

of water. The fingers of the left hand are placed in 
contact with the leaf or the vessel on which the food has been 
served, the practice in all Grihya sacrifices being to place the 
fingers of the left hand in contact with the sacrificial vessel 
whenever oblations are offered. Then a few drops of water 
are poured in the right palm and sinped while the following 
mantra (32 Anuvaka 10 Paptithaka Taitt. Aranyaka) is being 
recited This means, “Oh ambrosial water, thou 

art the mattress.” 

We have already remarked that the preliminary rite before 
meals is a sacrifice offered to the several gods in charge of the 
functions of life and that these gods though regarded as distinct 
beings in reality represent the several capacities of the one Deity 
presiding over life. This deity is invoked by this mantra to 
respond to the invitations of the sacrificer and accept the seat 
of water now offered, before receiving the oblations. This cushion- 
seat of water beautifully symbolises the life-sustaining property 
of water. Vidjmranya thus comments on this mantra. 

5r3r?r i cRira ernirc?3rf?R: am- 

TgraPTT srpjT^rrcT: i” 

( Taitt Aranyaka p. 853 Rajendra Lai Mitra’s Edition). 

“Just as a cloth is spread over a cushion on which a man sleeps, 
so this water forms the coverlet for the Prann-devnta. Similarly 
the white Yajur Veda ascribes to this cutv a dress of water.” 
One of the first act of homage paid to gods as well as guests is 
the offering of a seat and the one offered to the god of life is 
fitly represented as a seat cf water. 

Then come the or the oblations to the god. A 

small quantity of the food is taken with the fingers and swal- 
lowed without being tasted , as it syrnbol/ses the oblation sent 
down to the Deity who resides inside. This act is repeated 
five times, each representing an oblation to a particular aspect 
of the Prana Devata. The first morsel is offered with the 
mantra ‘‘This oblation I offer to the god presid- 

ing over the life-breath. Similarly the other four gods are 
propitiated in order. For convenience sake we generally u*e 
this abridged form of the mantra, but the full text is this. 
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crsrmxr BTrR^TRrq- n 

fj-ith Anuvaka 10 ih Parapathaka Taiiliriya Aranyaka. 

With faith in Vaidik observances and attached to Prana 
I offer this ambrosial food as oblation to Pranadevata. May this 
be well offered! Oh, oblation ! be propitious and enter into 
me for the satisfaction of my physical craving” When the five 
oblations have been thus offered, the concluding portion of the 
preceding mantra is recited. This means “may my soul be 
attached to the Supreme Lord, that I may thus attain Eternal 
bliss . As this concluding mantra is recited a little water is 
poured over the left fingers and they are placed over the heart 
to symbolise the union of the Jivatman with Paramatman. 

After the meals are over, a little water is once more sipped 
just before getting up while the following mantra is recited; — 

^JJcnPWRRffT 'Oh thou immortal water, tliou art the covering* 

i a., may this water cover the food I have taken in and pre" 
serve it from putrifying. 
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VIS' VAGUN ADARS'A 

OR 

THE MIRROR OF THE (INDIAN) WORLD, 
The benedictory Stanza. 


1. Lakshmi seated on the breast of her Lord sportively 
holds in her hand a fair lotus from whose open mouth? flows a 
stream of ambrosial honey and drops into the mouths of her 
fourfaced child (Brahman) reposing on the lotus that grows 
from the navel of her divine consort. The gods who go to pay 
their adorations to the Preserver of the Universe mistake her 
toy-lotus for a feeding-shell and imagine that Lakshmi 1 is feed- 
ing her child with heavenly milk. May we be sanctified by 
this sweet stream of honey. 

PREFATORY. 


2. Tatarya was the ornament of the kingdom of Ranch f 
and religious teacher of the king of the Rarnatas (Krishna 
Raja). He was a celebrated performer of sacrifices— -a scholar 
of wide repute. His sister’s son is the poet Raghunatha Dik- 
shita, son of that gem of scholars, the great teacher Appayya. 
Raghunatha has himself performed several sacrifices and ever- 
increasing are his mainfold virtues and perfections. 

-• His son Venkatadhvari — a student of Logic, Vedanta, 
Mimansa and Grammar — writes in clear language this work 
called Visvagunadarsa— Mirror of the Indian world. 

4. Numerous are the works written in verse; yet not be- 
ing combined with prose, they are not so pleasing to the learn- 
ed; nor are prose works acceptable to scholars without an inter- 
mixture of verse. It is only a judicious combination of both 
that can confer real delight. For who is not pleased with a 
mixture of honey and grapes ? 

THE SUBJECT PROPER. 

5. Desirous of observing the world two Gandharvas — 
Kris anu and Vis'vavasu by name — of similar tastes and habits 
mounted a heavenly car and set cut on an aerial journey. 

6. Of the two, Kris'anu was a great fault-finder and had 
an eye only for the dark side of things, while Vis'vavasu de- 
lighted in looking at the bright side. 

7. Soon after the commencement of their journey Vis'vavasu 
who had completely mastered the essence of vedic lore "observed 
the sun rising before him and began to praise himthus: — 
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8. “Salutation to the Vedic Luminary who is ever ardent* 
ly desirous of beholding the amorous sports of his beloved con- 
sort Chhaya Devi, whose first rays teach the Chakravaka birds 
to renounce their vow of celebacy”. 

10. Kris anu said to Vis'viivasu, “What! you salute 
even the sun who parches up the world with his scorching rays! 
For, look here. With his dazzling beams he blinds the weary 
traveller, dries up the earth, withers up the herbs and plants, 
and ravishes the charms of lakes that with their refreshing 
waters soothe the fatigues, of man. What virtue then has the 
merciless sun to talk of ?” 

11 & 12. Vis'vavasu: “What Sir, your criticism does not 
spare even the bright lord of the day. Hear thou slanderer: 
He gladdens the world by causing rainfall with his rays, 
quickly developes the visual powers of man, dispels the thickest 
gloom, shows the wise the road to final bliss and cheers up the 
lotus— the fair resort of Lakshmi. He is thus the benefactor of 
all the world and the ornament of the heavens. Who then is here 
that does not extol him ? Again, they call that a foul day in 
which the dispeller of darkness liesjconcealed behind the clouds. 
He exterminates the germs of all diseases that ‘flesh is heir to’ 
and delights the line of lotuses that bloom in the lakes. Again, 
various are the deities presiding over the several quarters of 
the globe Varuna, Yama, Indra, Vayu, Isana &c. Yet of them 
all, the sun alone receives the three daily arghya offerings of 
the Brahmans and the other twice-born castes whose badge is 
the purity of their mind and person. He is thus the Eternal 
Truth incarnate and purges all the world of its taint. Oh ye 
men ! Do ye then adore the sovereign of the heavens, the regu- 
lator of sacrifices and upholder of the gods, the delight of the 
love sick Chakravaka and the terror of the race of demons, the 
dispeller of wide spread darkness and the health giver of the 
pious, the expander of the lotus and the pride of the firmament ’ 
Thus eulogising the sun with uplifted hands, Vis'vavasu 
with Kris'anu directed the car nearer the sun and paid his 
obeisance to the universal Lord of immeasurable glory, Sri 
Vishnu whoso abode is in the centre of the solar orb. 

“Reverence to thee that art the ocean of all auspicious 
qualities, the friend of thy votaries, the untainted soul of all 
that lives, the delight of Lakshmi’s eyes, the Lord who residing 
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in I, lu> midst of tlio solar orb illuminates the hearts of worshippers 
with divine wisdom.” 

With a heart overflowing with reverential love Vis'vavasu 
broke forth once more: — 

The glory of the Lord gives me joy — the lord who hath eyes 
like the lotus that blossoms at the sight of the sun, who rids the 
pious worshipper of the trammels of Samsara and the golden 
coloured spouse of Sri Lakshmi. 

Kris'anu: — What a fool you are to make the most pitiless 
Vishnu the object of your praise. For, “He first made all this 
world. He it is that upholds it, but at the time of dissol- 
ution he undoes all his fair work and exults, yes 

exults, in this act of destruction. Is he not then worthy of 
censure ? Even a mad man does not uproot the fair fruit-trees 
which his own hand has served to plant and rear — much less 
delight in having doomed them to destruction. Again even 
the most cruel despot on earth punishes only that servant who 
through haughtiness infringes his commands wilfully. But 
Vishnu controlling the mind of man directs him Himself in evil 
ways and then wrathfully consigns him to hell. Say you then 
that He is not merciless?” 

Vis'vavasu: — you are a great fool to try your cynical powers 
even on the most Gacious Lord — the dear consort of Lakshmi. 
Hear this. 

A man who has been ever since creation toiling in the 
dangerous tide of Samsara has but to trust in Him and the 
gracious Lord out of his infinite mercy at once makes Him his 
man and accords him a place in his Eternal abode. 

And again: — when the devout elephant Gajendra had fallen 
into the clutches of a crocodile, the Lord at once hastened to his 
rescue from his far off abode, regardless of his sportively 
amorous Lakshmi, unmindful of Nila his other queen, forgetful 
of his third consort the goddess Earth and suddenly snatching 
himself away from Adi Sesha who formed his serpent cushion. 

When Hiranyakasipu wild and haughty like an elephant in 
rut was committing havoc to the mighty works of the gods, the 
Lord took a terrible shape half lion half man and suddenly 
appeared and made short work of the tyrant as he could not 
boar to see his faithful devotee Prahlada suffer. 

(To be continued) 
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OR 

THE MIRROR OF THE INDIAN WORLD ( Continued ). 


Again, when Draupadi, the fair daughter of Panchala’s 
lord, was in sore straits (when the shameless Kauravas were bent 
on outraging her modesty), the serpent-bannered Lord flew to 
her succour and lad the folds of her garment multiplied end- 
lessly without the laid of the loom or the shuttle, without the 
tedious process of interweaving the numerous threads. May 
His weaver’s skill protect us ! 


When the Lord had incarnated as Rama (not to man alone, 
but even to beings of a lower nature wa3 his grace extended;) 
a crow (Jayanta, the lustful asura who came in the disguise of 
a crow to offend Sita’s modesty) was saved from his extreme 
distress; an old vulture (Jatayu) found welcome in many a bliss- 
ful world; a hunter (Guha) was rewarded with unmixed joy; a 
monkey and a rakshasa (Sugriva, and Vibhishana) were made 
kings. Know then that the tongue of man hath not the power 
to describe the extent of His grace. 


Scoffing thus at the Lord who is the ocean of mercy simply 
betrays your foolishness, the reward of your past sins. Hear 
thisj The lord has, out of His infinite mercy, raised us from 
the state of stones and brutes and provided us with a human 
frame fitted to procure for us the joys of Elysium and final bliss: 
We are not however grateful. But when through our own faulty 
we fall into .distress we throw the blame on the innoqont.Lord 
and say what a cruel Being lie is. Alas ! what fools afe'mteti 
to lay their faults at the door of the blameless Lord who ts the 
fountain head of mercy. Y , 
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Is the controller of the Universe to blame if by the misuse 
of the apparatus of the senses and the body, which have boon 
given to man to enable him to get rid of the toils of Sammra ho 
brings evil on himself ? If a son kill himself with the sword 
which his father gives him for victory over his enemies, whose 
is the fault, — the son’s or the father’s? 


To conclude. God has favoured us in several ways. He 
has given us scriptures that wo may know His nature, limbs 
that we may worship Him, mind that we may contemplate on 
Him, sacred resorts that our intellect may be purged of its 
taint, and excellent preceptors to teach us the Eternal Truths; 
what shall the Lord of the Universe do if with such facilities 
we still choose to wallow in Samsara ? 

Thus speaking he advanced a few pac^and looking down 
said “Friend ! Look thou with regard on the Earth, the place 
fit for the performance of those virtuous austerities which se- 
cure all the ends of human existence. 


Salutation to the Goddess Earth who shines with illustrious 
men skilled in vedic learning, who is sanctified by sacred shrines 
and holy streams! The very Gods in heaven derive their am- 
brosial food and drink from the unstained sacrificial oblations 
duly offered by those wjio live below. 

Kris'anu: Why friend ! It is scarcely meet that you, 

a resident of heaven, should thus salute a lower world — 
the Middle Earth. Who, being wise, will love to live on 
Earth ? For men live there a life of misery, worn out 
with a thousand ills — birth , death , care and disease. The 
fair face of Earth is marred by beings given up to passion, 
man low and vulgar, lords solely bent on finding other mens’ 
faults. In childhood, youth cr old age, no matter when, man 
must die and dying fall into the clutches of the minions of 
Death and suffer. And, in life, what joy is there for him with 
his untold miseries? Is there a village where bulls may live a 
life of ease, freed from the toil of dragging ploughs ? (So also, 
man, wherever he be, must sweat and toil and suffer). 
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Visvavasu: — True, friend ; yet you need not despise the life of 
man on Earth. Was not Rama a man-— Rama the destroyer of 
Ravana and the benefactor of the Earth ? and his father 
Dasaratha— the ally of Itidra in his wars against the asuras— 
was he not also a man ? And Krishna, who subdued the pride 
of Indra — have you not heard that he was a man ? Who is there 
among Devas or asuras, who can claim superiority overman? 
Again were there not on Earth illustrious men like Mandhafca, 
Bhagiratha, the noble Sagara, Kakusfcba, liaghu, Puru, Puru- 
ravas, Sibi, the virtuous Rukmangada, Jaualra, Nahusha, the 
Lord of the Hohayus, brave Yayati, Nala and the King 
Partha? 

Krisanu: — (partially assenting). Wells there might have 
been great men on earth— in former Yugas ; but in this age of 
Kali — there is not the slightest trace of virtue on Earth, no 
man but he is a mighty sinner. The Very sight of these foul 
lords of the Earth is a sin*men whose hearts tainted with un- 
bounded lust, in whom anger,avarice> sensual egotism and rage 
reign supreme, who have been born on Earth in this dark age 
by virtue of tlieir sins. 

Visvavasu ; Even granting what you say, this wholesale 
condemnation of men of this dark age is unjustifiable. Good 
men there are in all ages. For look here, even in this age of 
Kali are to be seen good and pare men who have been born 
on Earth for the upholding of the ways of the Scriptures, who 
are regardless of the favours of wicked and haughty princes, 
whoso hearts arc the recreation ground of the lotus-eyed Lord. 
If you do not believe in my words, let us then travel about 
on Earth, and note the good things that are to be seen in the 
several places. 

So Niiyiug ho plied the aerial oar forwards and pointing 
with his lorn dinger spoke thus'* This spot is the sacred 
JhidarikhsTanm; Imrn Urn laird Nurayima does peimnco, dis* 
polling the thickest darknons o! ignorance iroin the minds of 
.Uis votaries. Day and night do these wise men worship Die 
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Serpent-cushioned Lord — Sages who with the light of wisdom 
have avoided the temptations of the senses. 

Krisanu: Friend, your trying to make out that it is a meri- 
torious place is not to my taste. For, snow hard as stone is ever 
falling there ; the chill winds are unbearable ; and man is 
afraid of a cold plunge into the water. How then is he to 
perform the sacred ablutions ? 

Visvavasu : Your words favour ray view. This place 

is like Vdikuntha, the heavenly abode of the Lord; for 
both are paramahimayuta (Vaikuntlia is paramahilia-yuta 
h e. endowed with extreme glory, and Badari is parama- 
hima — yuta i. e. covered with the thickest snow). So 
wise and tranquil sages resort to this place. When they get 
into the lake (Saroga) for bath on the frequent occasions of 
religious services they do feel ill (Saroga;, it is so bitterly 
cold; but soon they get right (aroga) through the favour of 
the kite-flagged Lord. 

So saying he directed the car to another place and with 
both hands folded up in reverence thus broke forth; “Hail to 
Saketa (Ayodhya-Oude) of immeasurable glory ! Hail to the 
Sarayu that flows past her — the stream that washes away all 
sins ! Hail to the sacrificial posts that are seen on her 
banks — posts that form the props round which entwine the 
tendrils of the glory of the solar race. 

Again looking at the city he thus broke out in fervid out- 
burst. 

I bow to this city sanctified by the dust of the feet of the 
Lord of the Raghus, — the dust that dries up the ocean of sam - 
far a, the drug that brought back to life the (stone turned) spouse 
of Gautama 7 

Again with his hairs standing on end with the contempla- 
Lon of Kama’s glory he exclaimed ; 
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May Rama give us joy — Rama the storehouse of auspi- 
cious glory, lovely as a dark cloud, the matchless light of Ayo- 
dhva, whose worship wards off the toils of journey in the wilder- 
ness of Samsara, whose beauty of person puts the Lord of love 
to shame, who attracts the love-smitten glances of Janaka’s 
daughter, whose surpassing glory is spread far and wide, the 
deity who i3 extolled by the gods themselves, Sita’s Lord 
whose wrath put an end to the miseries of the whole world 
which was groaning under the tyranny of the ten-headed 
Ravana. He fulfilled the wishes of the Rishis (of yore). His 
grace enables one to cross the boundless ocean of Samsara. 
May he have mercy on me than whom there is none in humbler 
circumstances ! His deeds were marvellous, lhe dust of his 
lotus-like feet ushers in the dawn of virtues. It restored to 
life the spouse of that lion of Rishis — Gautama. He flourishes 
for ever ! (There is S'leshd in this stanza, which being inter- 
preted means: He is an elephant with excellent feet and trunk; 

yet to a proud stalking lion he brought a she-huff aloe into exis- 
tence and he is the source from which bulls are bred.) May the 
dear consort of Janaka's daughter confer manifold blessings,— 
the lord of unbounded munificence, who granted the wishes of 
a crow (Jayanta), a vulture (Jatayu), a hunter (Guha), a mon- 
key (Sugriva) and a rakshasa (Vibhishana). 

Again, he can grant all desires on earth; his bow called 
Kodanda is of matchlo *s splendour. These suffice (to establish 
his greatness). But I will relate a very wonderful thing. He 
rid the world of its extreme misery, exterminated the circle of 
his toes and in wrath himself reduced to atoms Kumbhakarna 
the father of Kumbha. (Here again there is S’lesha. He wish- 
ed for a pot, secured fine clay to make one with and provided 
himself with a stick. All this is right enough. But the wonder 
is yet to come. I will tell you what it is. This same lord who 
wished for the pot got angry, threw away the fine clay and 
smashed to pieces the stick and the wheel with which the pot is 
made ! ) 

Krisanu: Why thus do you eulogise Kama of reprehensible 
deed ? 
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Kama, though the eldest son, (and thus entitled to the 
throne) gave up his own (rightful) kingdom, rich with all the 
paraphernalia of royalty, elephants, war steeds, chariots and 
soldiers, all to gratify a stepmother, his mother's rival and went 
into the dense forest with his wife Janaki. Was this not a 
foolish step ? Who will reject cow^ milk and drink the rice 
gruel ? This same Rama, while bent on exterminating the race 
of Rakshasas, rejected fthe alliance of) the wise Valin who had 
sub.dued the pride of Ravana and made friends with (the exile) 
Sugriva; who, being desirous of breaking a hard stone, will think 
of providing himself with the petal of a lotus and without a 
thought throw away the chisel ? 

Again, this slayer of Ravana put up a dam across the sea, 
vanquished the wicked Rakshasas and got back his queen Sita, 
having clearly tested her purity through the ordeal of fire. And 
yet. afterwards, when this Earth-born nymph, the mother of 
• all human race, to whom her lord was her all, was big with 
child he sent her away to the wilderness (all for an idle report)* 

Visvavasu: Why do you impute blame to those who are 

blameless? Rama cared a straw for the kingdom, though as the 
eldest born it was his, to prevent his father's promise (to Kai- 
keyi) from proving false. The Lord of serpents — Seska him- 
self with his thousand tongues-is not able to describe his virtues 
(adequately). 

Again, — that he brefriended Sttgriva while there was that 
ocean of strength, -Valin, only brings to light his help to those 
in distress, which is enjoined in a hundred sacred texts of the 
scriptures. 

Again, he Was, in reality, the Lord Vishnu himself, ever 
bearing his consort Lakshmi on his breast. Yet in the form of 
Rama he walked the earth as man (to show men the way they 
should go j and so the foremost of heroes, not putting up with 
the scandalous words of some insignificant person sent away 
to the woods his fair and beloved spouse. Is there another 
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man to be seen on earth like him ? In fact, who is able to sing 
the countless virtues of Rama ? Blameless bards like Valmiki 
have not the* power to describe even a fraction of them. Yet 
you should bear this — an infinitismal part of the ocean of his 
+ virtues. He is the Kaustubha jewel that was churned out of 
the milky ocean named the race of Kakustha, the fair blossom 
blooming on the Kalpaka tree of the host of virtuous deeds of 
Xausalya — the emerald that lit up the brilliant house of 
Dasaratha, the moon that gladdened the chakora pair 
of the eyes of Janaki,— the shady nameru tree to those 
who are wearied with their journey on the road of life, — 
the Mdntrika who exorcises out all rakshasas and evil spirits, 
the ocean surging with the huge billows of the essence of 
mercy,— the fresh cloud to the lake of the desires of those that 
do penance,— the garden where Learning wanders at sweet 
), will, — the assembly hall of modesty,— the station where affabi- 

lity and surpassing lordliness meet together, — the place where 
meakness and liberality coinhere, — the chief resort of kindli- 
ness, the sole altar of affection — the mansion of the goddess of 
^ favour, the best resort of glory— the source of life of the afflict- 
ed, the refuge of those who seek shelter, the well of safety 
and plenty, the life giving herb of Indra, the birth place of 
the goddess of victory— the lord of birds, that destroys the ser- 
pent of irremediable and terrible poverty, the sun that dispel- 
led the darkness of the body of that demon Tddakd, — the noble 
lion that killed the intoxicated elephant named Subahu — the 
flood that quenched the wild fire of the wrath of Parasurama, the 

great medicine that cured the terrible malady called Viradha 

the sole axe that rooted out the poisonous trees named jR ”.hara 
and DushancL , the huge fire that burned up the iuexterminable 
and despicable bamboo named Mdrlcha— the foot path that 
brought the king of vultures (Jatayu) to the several worlds of 
bliss, the source that dried up the pool named Kabandha, the 
rise of the autumnal moonlight that gladdened the lily-heart 
* of Sabari , the dawn of autumn that brightened up the KAs'a 
flower of the glory of Hanumat, the wind that dispersed the 
mighty cloud named Valin — the means whoroby Sugriva got 
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his kingdom— the happy day of those denizens of the forest 
the monkeys — the doctor that cured the ocean of its obstinate 
Jadya (foolishness or chillness), the comet that boded ill to 
the wicked Rakshasas, an Agastya in subduing the ocean 
named Kumbhakarna, a powerful thunderbolt to split the 
stone of Ra Yana’s life, the Kalpaha , tree that gave Vibhlshana 
an empire, the most splendid feast to the eyes of the ladies of 
the city of Ayodhya. The glorious Rama, fair as the god 
of love, sports in my heart. 

A certain wise man, pure in life, ever contemplates on 
Rama in the following manner. I pray to Rama whose sweet 
speech takes the conceit out of the flow of honey, who obtained 
(the hand of) Sitd, who is the death of his foes, who is the 
store house of wonderfully pure and good qualities,who roots out 
the terrible disease (of Samsara) and whose feet are worshipped 
both by the Devas and the Asuras. Oh my heart! do then go 
to Rama who is the shrine of overflowing mercy, whose face 
beamed with cheerfulness even in the wilderness, whose bow 
loved to put Rakshasas to flight, who is virtuous^who is praised 
by Hanumat the son of Vayu, whose army was composed of 
monkeys, and who, though possessed of human shape was (in 
reality) the supreme Lord, Oh Rama ! a straw became a wea- 
pon against Kakasura who came with evil intent towards your 
dear spouse, Siva’s bow became (as frail as) a straw (in your 
hands); a mere stone became the wife of a sage (when it 
came into contact with your feet). Sandals themselves be- 
came a king ; even the great ocean became (formidable like) 
a pool; monkeys became warriors and Ravana became a 
mosquitoe. Why say more ? And you yoursdlf became a 
man. 


(To be Continued ). 
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OR 
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Trace to your pusillanimous Gods whose feet cannot restore 
a stone (turned nymph ) to life, who cannot offer salvation to 
things animate as well as inanimate, who cannot afford shelter 
and security to all living beings, who cannot break the bow of 
Siva, who cannot turn a straw into (the powerful weapon known 
as) Brahmastra , who cannot make a straw of Ravana and 
subdue the city of Lank& 

THE GANGES. 

Then directing the car southwards Vis'vavasu thus ad“ 
dressed Krisanu: Behold here tbe Ganges that removes the 
toils of life, that embraces (i. e. flows from) the feet of Vishnu,, 
that wards off calamities, washes away sins and gives peace 
of mind to those that are afflicted, whose waves are spotless 
and whose union with the ocean is eulogised (by bards). 

Krisanu: — How do you mean that the waters of the 
Ganges, which are unworthy of regard, deserve to be!looked 
upon with veneration ? For, notorious is the birth of the Ganges 
waters from the feet of a gold-stealer 2 notorious is their stay on 
the head of a Brahman-slayer in company with a rake, a store 
house of vices, who violated the bed of his spiritual preceptor*, 
and notorious again is their union with a host of fools 3 

Visvavasu:— Fool ! why do you fall foul of even this stream of 
honey that flows from the lotus-like feet of Vishnu ? Look here. 
The waters of the Ganges rose from the lotus-like feet of the 
kite-bannered Lord Vishnu, then purified the moor-srested Siva 
and led the haughty race of Sagara to the immortal abode of 
the Gods. Naught on earth is more sacred than the Ganges or 
even as sacred. This river, like the frame of Brahma the 

^ 

(1) Here is a pun on the word hirq&yahartri which means 1 a gold- 

Btealer as well ae Vishnu, ‘the slayer of the demon Hiranya-Kasipu.* 

(2) Hero again wo bare pun, Brahinottamanjabhid means ‘one who cut 
off the head of a Biahmury, aad ‘ Siva who in wrath cut off one of the heada of 
the God Brahma; doBkvtura meana 1 a mine of vinos’ and * the moon, lord of 
the night'. 

(3) Jadanidhi means * a host of foola’ us well as 1 the receptacle of 
waters, tbe ocea n.’ 
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creator, is Sarvatomuhhavati 1 and bears the ruddy Satiraswa 
(saraga Saraswati ) as Brahma's frame bears (his spouse) the 
loving Saraswati. But there is this difference between the two. 
The former rose from the lotus feet of Vishnu, and the latter, 
from his navel-lotus . Again, wise men, going to the Ganges, 
reverentially offer oblations of water to their fathers, and lo ! all 
sink of the fathers at once take their final leave. Happy is the 
wise man who worships the Bhagirathi (the Ganges); For 
according to the sacrificial law (that he who worships h god 
becomes that God himself) he becomes a god and in the abode 
of the gods obtains in their midst the designation of Bhagirathi 
(i. e. a bhagi or ‘one who shares in their ambrosial drink, and a 
rathi or ‘one who has a heavenly car’). Embraced by the 
(ruddy) Sarasvati, her waters folded by the (dark-complexioned) 
daughter of the sun (the Jumna) and herself lustrous white 
liko a cluster of blooming flowers, she appears triple-natured 
like the Prakrit! (or Maya which consists of the three qualities 
Satva, rajas and tamav, which are respectively represented as 
white, red and dark). But (unlike Prakriti, who is the source 
of the bonds of Samsara) this stream flowing from the feet of 
Vishnu, skilled in washing away sins, subdues the powerful 
Samsara with her might. These waters flowing from the feet 
of Vishnu take after his heart in majesty, his speech in sweet- * 
ness, his spotless frame in lustre, his grace in cool balminess, 
his intellect in surpassing clearness and his face in constant 
placidity. 

Benares. 

So saying Visvavasu looked in front of him and with fold- 
ed hands (thus broke out with joy: ‘Ka'si, with its sky-scrapers 
skirting the mansion of Indra, resounds with the voice of 
numerous steeds and (ever) lit up by the rays ot the moon on 
the crest of Siva knows not the setting in of darkness. Krisanu; 
What, friend ! Even this (Ka'si) is a fit theme for your praise ! 
Look here. Those who here feed on dainty dishes, ride on 
elephants and excellent hcrses, wear necklaces of pearls and 
inside their mansions sport with their proud beauties — these 
f after death) feed on poison, ride on shining bulls, wear a fright- 
ful string of bones and having their abode in the cremation- 
ground dance intoxicated with despicable fiends (such a terrible 
metamorphosis does Ka'si make of her citizens \) 2 


(1) A pun. Brahma has four faces facing the four directions and iho 
Ganges has Sarvatomukham or water, which tiows in all directions. 

(2) Kasi is believed to be the terresfcial residence of Siva and those who 
live there, though given to seusual pleasures, are believed to obtain after death 
through the grace of Siva, his indentical form and being and live liko Him v\ > h 
poison for their food, bones for their necklace and his impish minions for than 
companions. 


VISVAGUNADARSA — [Continued). 


Visvavasu: Alas! my heart trembles when I hear such 

slander of the Brahmans. The violation of duty you have 
dwelt upon is the fault of Kali alone- — not that of the Brahmans. 
How is the blameless life of Krifca Yuga possible in this age of 
Kali ? For Kali, a prop to the creeper of sin, is invincible. 
This Kali is the source of endless evils — the mansion where 
throng all sinful deeds, the golden seat of wicked passions, the 
end of the writings on the head of the collection of sastras, the 
extinguisher of sacrifices, i he closing day of all vedic studies, 
the death blow to all worship, and the birthplace of lust of 
wealth. If in such an age one in a hundred should in this 
world respect the ways of the scriptures and do some little 
good, he is worthy of all praise. For is not a pool in a desert 
praiseworthy though it may have but a small quantity of water. 

Again if those Kayasthas, Rajputs, and the twice-born 
who bear arms— who serving the merciless Muhammadan rulers 
with assiduity maintain Gods and Brahmans — if all those should 
stay at home, why then, wise men will have to bid farewell to 
all Brahmanic duty on earth. 

So saying Visvavasu cast his eyes on all directions and thus 
began with approbation. 

When all the earth from the Himalayas to the Setu 
has been usurped by the Yavanas, when all the native 
kings have fled, when the Lord sleeps without any pity 
and when Kali lias spread without any restraint — (at such a 
time as this) — if any one here and there should by strength 
(of faith) keep up unobstructed the ways of the scriptures, such 
a man is certainly the best of mortals. Again he continued in 
praise. 

Let him who lives in this country give up what has 
been ordained or do wliat has been prohibited — even theu there 
is no one on earth more blessed than he ; for the water of the 
Ganges, expert in warding off all ills and sanctified by the 
splendours of tho nails of Vishnu’s feet comes in contact with 
his body. It is (only) because these distinguished scholars of 
mighty intellect of Bengal, Kanouj and Mithila and other 
countries (lying on the banks of tho Ganges) live, that scholar- 
ship flourishes on earth oven in those days. 

Attond but to this. 

What harm is thero if tho social usages of these people be 
acceptable or repuguanl to those that live iu other paits. 
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Look here iny learned friend ! Clever sons who gladden the 
hearts of parents are not so pleasing to the hearts of others. 
Is there harm in it ? 

Again, bathing early morning in the cool waters (of the 
Ganges) the Ary a (of these parts) worships his gods ; though 
very much pinched by hunger, he does not eat stale food ; 
he cooks his food and sits to his meals only in a place that has 
been purified with the cowdung and throws away such food as 
has been removed elsewhere. Where else is there such strict 
observance of dietary regulations ? 

ON THE SEA. 

So saying he plied his car further on and with folded hands 
thus exclaimed : 

Hail to the Ocean whose fame has been established by the 
asylum afforded to the mountains terrified by the thunderbolt 
of Indra who was angry (with them) for the mischief they did 
to man*, whose waves are taught the art of dancing by those 
dancing-masters the mighty winds. 

Krisanu : How (has) this desire (sprung in) your (mind) 

to salute the protector of waters which are unfit to be drunk by 
the vilest of men — the shelter of aquatic monsters t? 

As for me, I have nothing but scorn for the sea whose dis- 
agreeable roar is ever swelling. Every one spurns the ocean 
that is ever howling, in whose bowels ever burns the (Badaba) 
fire, and whose waters are voluminous, just as every body 
spurns a poor beggar who is ever crying (for alms), whom the 
fire (of hunger) is gnawing in the bowels and who is greedy for 
good milk porridgej. Though endowed with all wealth he is very 
greedy and as such deserves to bo condemned by all wise men. 
For look here. Though he is the store house of precious gems, 
though he is the birth place of the goddess of wealth, though 
he has sheets of fair water ( Svarnafithalih also means sheets 
of gold), though ships that contribute to the increase of all such 
TOeath ply on his bosom, yet how strange it is that he has never 
shown any liberality ( Vitaranitvam [liberality] also means 
absence of ships). My opinion is that the very creation of the 
ocean has been profitless. 

# Once, it is said, mountains had wings, flew up at their sweet will* 
settled on cities and towns and crushed them to death. Indra clipped the 
wings of many of them. The rest fled iu terror and found a shelter in the ocean. 

+ There is a pun here. The epithets of the ocean may also be interpreted 
as referring to a drunkard and patron of fools. 

X A pun : — Mah&pkyasamudrkya as applied to the occeaE, is construed 
Mahkpkya (having vohiminorts waters) and Samudraya (for the Ocean). As 
applied to the beggar it is construed Mdh&payasa — Mudrdya — for one greedy 
of’ milk porridge. 
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For, these (waters; are not of any use (even) to the tree 
on the shore ; how then could they of use to the crops ? They 
are not fit (even) for bathing in ; how then could these waters 
be fit for drinking? He is roaring endlessly and is terrible 
with the monsters living underneath ; tell rae what object (credit 
according to another reading ) bad the creator in creating this 
repository of waters * ? 

If he to whom gold and wealth come enormously without 
any effort on his part does not spend in proportion to his income, 
then he becomes destined to loss by firo, to torture and impri- 
sonment at the hands of the ruler of the Earth who wishes to 
possess himself of the wealth. The ocean bears witness to this. 
For, fair waters pour in plenty into the ocean unsolicited, hut 
there is no spending according to the income. So, the Badaba 
or Submarine fire is ever consuming his waters ; and from 
Vishnu desirous of gaining (his consort) Lakshmi and from Rama 
desirous of getting back his Sita, he has received torture and 
bondage (churning and the dam). 

The Ocean was drank up and then thrown out by Agastya; 
hence he is unworthy of even being touched by the wise. Going 
to him, the traveller, though suffering from excessive thirst, 
does not take auy water from him. 

Visvavasu: Friend, he is the store-house or all good 

qualities and the source of all good things; it does not behove 
thee to speak ill of him. To Indra he gave Uchchaisravas (that 
best of horses) and to his brother (Vishnu) he gave the moon for 
tlie left eye. Tell me who is there more liberal than the Ocean. 
To the Gods he gave tha ambrosial drink, the (Kalpaka) tree 
that yields all desires and the (wish -yielding; cow Kamadhenu. 
To the sky-clad (the naked Siva) he gave the white-rayed moon 
(a white garment). Whore is there seen a liberal giver like 
him ? Even Adisesha and such-like are indeed unable to re- 
count- t he extent of hip fortanes. The wife of the Ocean is t he 

* Jalasaya also means resort of senseless beings. 
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world-sanctifying daughter of Janhu (the Ganges) ; his son i 9 
the (learned) moon. His daughter is the wealth-bestowing 
Lakshmi. The Lord of the Universe (Vishnu) himself bears 
to him the relation of son-in-law. 

PURI OR JAGANNATH. 

Here is another piece of his good fortune. 

On his shores stands the shrine of the Lord Purushottama, 
(Jagannath) ever resorted to by the Yaktlias , Apsarasas, Kinna - 
ras and other (semi-divine beings) — the foremost of the places 
graced by the presence of the Lord. Those who give up their 
breath in this sacred (place) obtain liberation (from the toils of 
Samsara ). Let this alone. The dead body (of a man whe dies 
here) stands undecomposed as if it were a log of wood or the 
like even without (the purifying influence of) cremation. 

Again, (the learned) say that the food offered to the God 
here, though carried by the low-born, becomes, through (the 
power of) faith, the destroyer of the great sins acquired during 
cycles of births. 

Then with an outburst of piety Visvavasu exclaimed : I 
offer prostrations to the Eternal Light who is present here in 
the wood * , who receives the oblations offered by the wise in 
sacrifices, who is (through His grace refreshingly) cool and who 
is pure, t 

GUZERAT. 

So saying he offered his salutations and driving his 
aerial car far away exclaimed in praise 

Friend, this country of Guzerat does good to the eyes, as 
eclipsing the abode of the gods by reason of its being the store- 
house of all kinds of wealth. For here, young men with mouths 
shining with the juice of fresh betel-leaves and areca-nuts sweet 
with the scent of camphor, dressed in several kinds of garments 
that are deserving of all praise, decked with gems and jewels 


* The figure of the God at Puri is carved of wood, 
t The figure is paradox here. The apparent absurdity 
MUggested is, He is wood and at the same time, fire the con- 
sumer of wood ; He is the cold season and at the same time the 
hot MniiKon. 
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and with the person fragrant with kumkuma scents are enjoying 
themselves in- the company of damsels with equal love and 
dalliance. 

The beauty of the ladies hero is matcheless. 

The complexion of their fair limbs is bright like burnished 
gold ; their lips are soft and red ; their palm is tender as the 
fresh sprout; their speech has the sweetness of the nectar; 
their face is the friend of the lotus ; their eyes recall the beauty 
of the petals of the blue lily. Which limbs of the fair-browed 
damsels of Guzerat do not cater to the delight of young men ? 

Krisanu : — It is true. Still these men have not the skill 
to enjoy what is really good. Ever bent on commercial gain 
which accrues from the 6ale of matchless gems these young men 
leave in their homes their slender-bodied ladies, fair as lightn- 
ing, whose budding love is contending with their inborn 
modesty, leave them alas ! at the very time for enjoyment 
and roam in far-off countries traversed by days and days of 
travel. 

Visvavasu : — Oh thou of dull wit, this very thing is a 
special merit in them and not a fault. 

Impelled by curiosity they wander from country to country, 
view all the wonders and return to their homes only after earn- 
ing enormous wealth. Then blessed with all kinds of wealth 
these fortunate men enjoy all happiness in company with their 
virtuous wives pining on account of the long absence (of their 
lords). 

The absence of this trait in a man simply indicates his 
despicability. 

The indolent fool who stays at home like a tortoise con- 
fined to a well is treated with contempt by his wife on account 
of poverty and over-familiarity and unacquainted with kings 
(and their ways,) is afraid of every body. Neither does he 
know what is taking place in the world. What happiness does 
he then enjoy ? For, the senseless man who, pleading other 
engagements, stays at home gazing at the face of his wife and 
sleeps away his time becomes a poor man. Attend to this 
please. The wiso man who wishes to livo happily in this world 
should go to the court of the King, should speak auspicious 
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words in the assembly, should give away freely when occasions 
demand, earn money by easy means, please those who are in 
favour with the king, help others in time and never do one ill 
turn to any body. 

Attend to this other thing also. 

Whatever the king, in liis ignorance, may utter, be it 
sensible or otherwise, that one should always praise. His 
teacher, though a fool, should be propitiated. Trying to learn 
the mind of the king one should affect disinterestedness and 
indifference in the public assembly and when the king is pleased 
should tell him in secret what one wants. 

But enough of this digression. So saying he drove far his 
aerial car and with folded arms (thus spoke) with delight. 

THE JUMNA. 

Hail to thee, Kalindi, whose shining blackness is intensified 
by the embrace of Sri Krishna, hail to the bowers (on its banks) 
laden with drops of thy waters ; hail to the Gopis waiting in 
the bowers eager for the embrace of Sri Krishna; and let us 
repeatedly voice forth our salutations to the Lord who is 
worshipped by the Gopis. 

Krisanu : — Truce to your adoring Krishna, the deceiver 
of the world, the prince of thieves and libertines. For, pilfer- 
ing butter from another's house and eating it with rolling, 
eager eyes he was caught by the Gopis and brought before his 
mother, who said to him “Why did you steal though I had told 
you do not steal butter” ( lunthir ma Navanitam ); he innocently 
laid the blame on his mother saying “I helped myself to only 
(what you had permitted tne to take) manava-nitam what was 
made by man ( i.e . the butter churned by human hands). Again 
Krishna once in wanton sport transferred a parrot from his 
hands to the shoulders of a Gopi, who, with eyes flurried with 
fright, entreated him to take off the parrot from her shoulders; 
(amsam-gaiam sukam iha dpanaya) ; (with intentional quibbl- 
ing taking her to say am-samgatam sukam — that is, amsukam 
apanaya) he, on hearing this, pulled off her garment. Again, 
upending the night with Radha and returning home early 
morning he was rebuked by indignant Nila “why have you done 
Him though 1 have already told you not to become an offender 
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again (ma bhur aparadhikoh); he confounded her with his wiles 
saying “I have been sa-radhika * — with Radha even as you 
told me to be." 

Visvavasu ; — Friend, do not talk thus. He is the Supreme 
Purifier, incarnate on earth for purging all the world of its sin, 
the delight of the Yadus, who gladdens his devotees ; far re- 
moved is he from the scope of censure. 

I offer my prostrations to that Supreme all adorable Being 
whose incarnation had for its object the removal of all sin and 
whose history, they say, purifies the world. 

Hear then his wonderful history. 

The theft of a thief is well-known in the world ; but the 
theft of theft itself has not been heard of till now; Behold l 
the thievish acts of Krishna, when heard recited, steal away 
all sins. 


\ 


* Note. Puns and quibbles like these would appear to be 
very much out of keeping with modern tastes ; but they appeal 
irresistably to the fancy of the Pandits; and on the lips of 
Krisanu they but serve to bring out his flippancy. 

(To be continued ). 

BRAHMANS AND BRAHMANISM. 


Some of the latest researches into Indu-Aryan antiquity 
would seem to require a readjustment of the periods of the 
ancient history of India. An elaborate enquiry into the ques- 
tion cannot be attempted here ; but it is perhaps well to refer 
here to a few points that appear to be worthy of notice. 

(1) In the Brahmanas which form the second layer of 
Vedic literature we find references to a few heroes and incidents 
connected with the Bharata war. We find meution of Parikshit, 
Janamejaya and his sons, Vaisampayana the disciple of Vyasa 
and others. The Brahmana literature, presupposing as it does 
the Bharata war, must be referred to the centuries immediately 
succeeding that war. 

(2) We find in the Brahmanas frequent references to 
the position of the Sun in the ocliptio. From these passages, 
which have boon ho ably and eruditely investigated by Jacobi 
and Tilak, wo learn that during tho time they were written, the 
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vernal equinox fell when the sun was in the asterisra of the 
Krittikas. The lowest limit of the period is about 1400 B. C. 
and the farthest limit is about 2500 B. C. The earliest speci- 
mens of Brahmanic literature may, therefore, be well referred 
to the centuries following the farthest limit, 2500 B. C. 

(3' Before the Sam vat (56 B. C.) and the Saka(78 A.D.) 
eras came into use, time appears to have been reckoned among 
the Indian Aryans by the era of Yudhishthira. This era, 
according to Varahamihira, who expressly bases his informa- 
tion on Garga, % one of the earliest astronomers, began 2526 
years before the Saka. Scholars do not seem to have realised 
the importance of this information ; and so far, no valid reason 
hat been advanced by any scholar against its reliability. This 
would give about 2450 B. C. for the Bharata war and the com- 
mencement of Brahmanic literature may well be dated a century 
later, referring as that literature does to the great-great-grand- 
sons of Yudhishthira. 

( 4 ) There are passages in the Mantras of the Rig Veda 
which have been interpreted to refer to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in the constellation of Ardra. These would 
take us to about 4000 B C. 

(5) Thus the limits of the periods of Ancient India may 
be thus roughly laid down. The earliest period — that of the 
Mantras — covers from 4000 B. C. to 2400 B. C. This may be 
called the Pre-Bharata period. The next covers from 2400 B.C. 
to 1400 B. C. This may be called the period of the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads. The third period covers from 1400 B. C. to 
500 B. C. which marks the commencement of Buddhism. This 
was the period when the Sutras were composed and the systems 
of philosophy were elaborated and the Ramayana and the Bha- 
rata were originally written. This may be called the Sutra 
period. 

(6) That the antiquity supposed by these periods is 

reasonable has received strange confirmation form some recent 
important archaeological discoveries. These cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of Madame Ragozm : “In the 

ruins of Mugheir, ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea 
(or Vr — Bagash) the first king of United Babylonia who ruled 
not less than 3000 years B. C. was found a piece of Indian teak. 


* 


This evidence is exceptionally conclusive because, as it happens, 
this particular tree is to be located with more than ordinary 
accuracy; it grows in Sonthern India (Dekhan) where Stad- 
ia vances close to the Malabar coast and nowhere else ; there is 
4 none north of the Vindhya. Then again, the precious vocabu- 
laries and lists of all kinds of things and names which those 
precise old Babylonians were so fond of making out and which 
have given us so many startling surprises come to the fore with 
a bit of very choice information, namely that the old Babylonian 
name for muslin was Sindhu i. e. that the stuff was simply called 
by the name of the country which exported it. 




“This is very strong corroborative evidence of several 
important facts — viz that the Aryan settlers of Northern India 
had already begun, at an amazingly early period, to excel in the 
manufacture of the delicate tissue which has ever been and is 
to this day one of their industrial glories, a fact which implies 
cultivation of the cotton plant or tree, probably in Vedic times 
already ; — that their Dravidian contemporaries were enterpris- 
ing traders; that the relations were by no means of an exclu- 
sively hostile and warlike nature. For, if the came Sindhu 
proves the stuff to have been an Aryan product, it was certainly 
not Aryan export trade which supplied the foreign markets 
with it, for there was no such trade, the Aryas of Punjab not 
being acquainted with the sea or the construction of sea-going 
ships. It is clear that the weaving of fine stuffs must have been 
an Aryan home industry ; that the Dravidian traders-probably 
itenerant merchants or pedlers collected the surplus left over 

from home consumption the goods then finding their way to 

some commercial centre on the western coast, where the large 
vessels lay which carried on the regular export and import 
trade. All this internal evidence is still further strengthened 
by another item of information, which though coming from a 
very different quarter, dovetails into it exactly. Prof. Max Muller 
has long ago shown that the namos of certain rare articles 
which king Solomon’s trading ships brought him wore not 
originally Hebrew. Those articles aro Sandal-wood indigenous 
on tho Malabar coast and nowhere olso), ivory, apes and peacocks 
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their earn,,, which could easily be traced throceh the 
Hebrew eerr.pt, o,,. have ,11 along bee „ 8et down „ Sa „ slrit 

being common words of that language.” 

The materials for the reconstruction of the Indu-Aryan 
aooety d„„.g the Pre-Bbnr,t„ period are to be fonnd talbe S 
Bamhila portion of the Veda,. From this we learn that the 
Aryans who at first lived in the country watered by the Sindhu 
od its tributanes spread east and south in course of time and 
occupied the country of the Ganges and the Jumna. Hymn 75 
of the tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda takes in within one view 

Ind s T F S f 6raS - th0 - ^wing from the north-west into the 
ndus those flowing into it from the north-east and the Ganges 
a d the Jumna with their tributaries. As Max Muller puts it, 
shows the Widest Geographical horizon of the Vedic poets 
confined by the snowy mountains in the north, the Indus and 
the range of the Suliman mountains in the west, the Indus or 

L thTeast.” 6 8 ° afch aDd the VaHey ° f the Jumna and fche Ganges 

th« V l n t d. hiS Iand h r eId 8acred fc0 Gods lived the Aryas of / 

( K Ih “w v, f nd them %hting With the black '^nned 

(Kiishna tvac ) tribes already in possession of the land and driv- 

ng them away to hills and fortresses, invoking the aid of 

God? h g d 1D8t 6 a 5° ngiDes who ate raw flesh, worshipped mad 
Gods, had no sacred fires and molested the intruding A “in 

possible ways and exclaiming with grateful fervou/after 

victory. Destroying the Dasyas Indra hath protected the 

Aryan coW ; Indra protected in battle the Aryan worshipper- 

::: d w ued fi rr less i or Manu ” ifc ,-s ,-r «.e 

y ns we find the word Varna used to distinguish the fair 
ryas from the black-skinned abrogines and nowhere to dis- 
tagu'Sh sect, on ot the Ary.b co„m.„,ty , ro „ the 0 \° b ™ 

j, a imp y ° ! r 8 W ° ri ‘ S e * l,no l°ff' ca lly incorrect and' 

„ d * s, S n 'fic,nc., which words under- 

go ,n the process of t,me. In the hymn, we frequently meet with 

possibte now h° e r 0Pl “’' U is ° o1 - nnfortunately, 

possible now to s.y who or what are meant by these expressions! 

(To be continued )„ 
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The remarks made in our last article on The bent of the 
Indian mind’ apply with particular force to S'aktaic cult and 
its literature. Secrecy has ever been its watchword; and its 
literature and practices have ever been shrouded in mystery and 
awe. The several sacred books that treat of this cultus insist on 
a careful preservation of the mysteries that pertain to the sect. 
Paras'ur&tna thus delivers himself in his Kalpasutra: — 

‘hell to those that publish these secrets/ The Lalitopakhyana 
aud the DeviBhagavata lay down similar injunctions. Says 
the DeviBhagavata: — 

^wqq^q q#q \ 

k* sqggqrq %q ti 

Indeed the Bhagavata and the Parana above mentioned 
repeat the injunction in almost all places where any truth or 
doctrine which they regard as important is promulgated. Bhas- 
kara Bhat*a in his work entitled Yarivasya Rahasya says;— 

qq!3 ^g«qrq q* 3?<q?<r ^qqlrqq^u 

Later on in the same work he observes: — 

‘‘sqq§rr% q snarer qr fqsrr ^qgqqrsrq n 

Kaulopanishad also imposes a similar mandate 

‘‘^rOTrfcigr jt ^qr^ i arrcre^q ^ 

and Bhaskara Bha^a in his commentary on the samo makes tho 
following remarks: — 

“aTScr.sjfrfj.* g 

fefnrh% i 


( l) Mhrigu Kalpasutra I Khanda. 

('*) VII tSkaudha. Adhyava X, Tho Ghhnmlogyo llpuuiiilio.l J H •; &. hlitf 
tho iiuiuo iu j uuctiou with regard to Minima dyu* 
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<rr: 1 ?t<ir snfar ^ OT^^TOTWTrarc a;^ srrag^: 1” 

Instances of such an injunction may be multiplied ad infi- 
nitum ; but they are needless. The few extracts quoted clearly 
show that very great importance is attached to the preservation 
of the mysteries of the S'aktaic doctrine. The reasons for such 
a secrecy are not far to seek. In the first place, ontological 
truths in their abstract, absolute nature, transcend the bounds 
of space and time and are therefore unattainable to the ordinary 
intellect which invests all its conceptions in the forms of time 
and space. A naked presentation of these priceless treasures 
will lead only to endless confusion and bewilderment in the case 
of those ordinary men whose minds cannot rise to a conception 
of the Infinite. The Christian scriptures never said a truer 
thing than when they declared “Do not throw pearls before 
swine.” The same sentiment seems to have actuated the origi- 
nal repositaries of the secret teaching. But to such few as could 
penetrate into these mysteries, the careful trustees gently lift- 
ed the curtain and vouchsafed a peep behind, where, if mortal 
eyes might not be dazzled and blinded, the eternal verities were 
presented to the view in their absolute unveiled effulgence. This 
privilege was conceded only to a select, initiated few and could 
be acquired only by the renunciation of all earthly desires, by 
a quiescent state of mind ‘indifferent alike to pleasure and pain/ 
This teaching of the initiated was called Guhya adesa (the secret 
teaching) and was imparted after years of trial to the s'ishya who 
had proved himself worthy of it by his intellectual attainments 
and by the subjugation of passions. Thus was all Upanishadic 
teaching handed down from teacher to pupil and thus was all 
secret doctrine transmitted among Indo- Aryans. (6). 

But there was a special reason why the secret doctrines of 
Saktism should be guarded and preserved with great circum- 
spection. They were mainly practical in their aim and scope 
and no amount of book-teaching can make such a 'practical sub- 
• ject plear. The teacher had to take the pupil by the hand, lead 

(6) Those ideas will be found considerably elaborated in tho article on 

‘The spirit of Hinduism* The Sanskrit Journal Vol, I pages 7 to 10. 
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him on step by step and caution him, as he proceeded, with re- 
gard to the snares and pitfalls that beset an inexperienced tra- 
veller in these unexplored realms. Again the methods adopted 
by these teachers for the realisation of their aims included the 
use of certain dangerous weapons, which, like a sword in the 
hands of one not trained in fencing, might prove detrimental, 
if not skilfully handled. The history of Saktaism clearly proves 
that, in spite of the repeated injunctions as to secrecy, some of 
the practices of the initiated leaked out and have wrecked many 
a promising life on the shoals of temptation and bacchanalian- 
ism; audio! the blame hath fallen on the worship and the 
curse hath fallen on the heads of its votaries. The true teach- 
ing of the cult has got blended with much psendo-teaching and 
the thief prowleth abroad and catcheth many a victim while his 
innocent namesake is drawn quartered and hanged’ — and un- 
looked-for illustration of the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ! 

A survey of saktaic literature has been therefore here under- 
taken in the hope that some light will be thrown on one of the 
most obscure and misunderstood corners of Indian literature and 
the attempt to separate the false from the real teaching will, if 
carried to a successful issue, clear the way for a correct ajDpre- 
ciation of its intrinsic merits. 

Saktaism — ns scofe defined. 

S'aktaiam, in its more comprehensive acceptation, embraces 
many varieties. All the sects of Hinduism accord the same 
homage to the several Goddesses as they do to the particular 
Gods whom they ‘affect/ Thus the Vaishnavites worship ‘Sri * 
side by side with Vishnu. In the Ramatapaniya Upanishad Sita 
is recognised as the inseparable complement aud sakti of Rama. 

In the VII Skandha of the Devi-Bhagavata Radha is simi- 
larly represented as the female counterpart of Krishna. The 
Pancharatrai 6 7 ) attributed to Narada is tantric in its tendencies, 
insists on the recognition of the androgynous nature of the 
Supreme Lord as Krishna and Radha and is deeply tinged with 

(7) Ho rrillwl UK it is divided into five sections, each section being culled 
a night. Cf. the anulogousjenn Arabian nights. 
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the mivsticism that is characteristic of the Tantras proper. The 
Sivagaraas such as Kamika and Raurava everywhere recognise 
the dual character of Siva and are mainly occupied with the 
description of tantric rites and ceremonies. Coming to S'akti 
worship proper, there are numberless shades and varieties from 
the pure and refined worship advocated by S'ankara down to the 
bloody rites by which terrible goddesses such as Kali are pro- 
pitiated. But, though all these various forms of worship have 
more or less an element of S'aktaism in them, they do not form 
the exact connotation of Saktaism proper whose votaries are com- 
prised under the name of S'aktas. These S'aktas, though divid- 
ed into certain sub-sects such as Samayins, Kaulas, Vamacharins 
and Dakshinacharins, Syama worshippers, Varahi worshippers, 
Tripurasundari worshippers &c. of whom more in the sequel, yet 
acknowledge the undisputed authority of certain works as their 
common scriptures. These scriptures disclose four distinct strata 
— Upanishad, Sutra. Purana and Tantra. These classes* have 
been mentioned hero pretty accurately in the order of their 
chronological sequence and in a descending order as regards 
the authority and weight they possess. Each of these layers 
presents a particular phase of the Saktaic cult and has its own 
method of expounding the tenets of the system; and the several 
works comprised under each head differ, inter se 9 as to their 
contents and methods of treatment. But in spite of these differ- 
ences, in some places, of a very marked character, all these 
works are more or less based on a common platform and rely 
on a particular system of traditional teaching — called the S'i'i 
Vidya ns contrasted with the Vedantic teaching which is known 
as Brahma Vidy&. But each period — the Upanishadic, the 
Sutraio, the Tantraic, and the Pauranic — has left its own mark 
on the traditions handed down and the tastes and fashions, the 
ruling sentiments and the intellectual conditions of each period 
have added a distinct flavour to the original teaching. Over 
and above these treatises, there exist other works mainly in the 
form of praises written by the adherents of this faith and these 
works incidentally throw much light on the principles underly- 
ing it. 


/ A 
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The terminus a quo of this cultus cannot be ascertained with 
certainty; the roots of the system go deep enough and references 
to some of its doctrines are discernible in the Samhitas them- 
selves though not so clearly as in the later develpoments. But 
the terminus ad quern can be determined with tolerable precision. 
The data for the determination of the latter question can be 
thus summarized. 

One of the most popular treatises explaining one of the 
higher forms of S'ri Vidya is known as the Saundaryalahan. 
This work expounds the phase of S'ri Vidya known as the 
Samaya Marga. Incidentally it bears evidence to the final 
development of the system as exhibited in the works called the 
Tantras(St. 81). The references to the manifold phases of the 
doctrine that are to be found scattered in the work clearly show 
that the details of the system must have been worked out long 
before the time cf that work. Now this work is by the common 
concensus of orthodox opinion attributed to Sri Saukaracharya 
and the evidences in favour of this view are many and strong. 
1. Sankara is acknowledged on all hands to bo a native of the 
western coast of Southern India and the western coast has long 
been one of the prominent seats of this cult. 2. Moreover, 
though he is believed to have established the six systems of 
Pauranic worship and his successors thus bear the title of 
Shanm&tasthapakacharya, Sankara is commonly held to have 
always entertained a particular prediction for Saktaism and 
western scholars like Sir. M. Williams endorse this view. The 
principal mutt that he established was at Sringa-giri popularly 
known as Sringcri in the Mysore province and the Sarad& 
Pitham that he established there is none other than a diagra- 
mmatic representation of tho Devi to which special worship is 
paid by his desciples in aocordance with the orthodox usages of 
the cult. 3. Moreover tradition has it that the teaching em- 
bodied in the work was handed on from tho original divine 
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sourse to Pushpadanta; he taught it to Gaudapada, he to his 
desciple 'Govindapada and he in his turn handed down the 
teaching to his desciple Sankara. Now it is admitted on all 
hands that Sankara was the desciple of Govinda Bhagavatpada 
and he in his turn was the Sishya of Gaudapada. Thus Gauda- 
pada was, in the technical language of the Saktas, the parama- 
guru of Sankara (S) * * 8 . This guruparampara is recognised in the 
invocatory stanzas recited during the S'antipatha. 

Now Gaudapada, besides being the author of a commen- 
tary on the Samkhya Karika, is the author of a Sutra work on 
the Saktaic cult which is known by the name of Gaudapadiya. 
Though this work, spoken of as ‘a Sutra work’, is scarcely 
accessible at present, yet extracts from this work are frequen- 
tly to be met with in Saubhagya Bhaskara by Bhaskara Bhafcta, 
which is a very learned commentary on one of the sacred works 
of this cult — Bahasyanamasahasra . Sankara, the prasishya of 
Gaudapada, must also have been a Sakata himself. 

4. All the commentators on Saundarya Lahari, LakshmL 
dhara, Dindima and the author of Saubhagya Vardhini attribute 
the work to Sankara and Bhaskara Bhatta, wherever he quotes 
from this work in his erudite work Saubhagya Bhaskara, thus 
begins — and sometimes by the respectful 
title I There is one exception to this unanimity and 

he is the author of a commentary known as Sudhavidyotini. 


(S) Every Sakfca is bound to pay his adorations to his Guru, his 
paramaguru and his parameshtiguru, invoking them daily by the diksha 

names, i.e. the names they receive during the time of their initiation. The 

whole body is considered to be Matrikatmaka or the fifty-one letters — the 14 

vowels, anusvara. visarga, the 25 letters of the five vargas, the 5 liquids includ- 
ing the the three sibilants, the aspirate % and the conjunct consonant 
The Sthula Sarira is divided into fifty-one parts and each part is considered to 
be sacred to a particular letter. At the time of the initiation, the Sishya is asked 
to touch any one part and the name to be given to him is to commence with the 
letter that is sacred to the part ho touches and should moreover end with the 
affix a nanda natha These details are fully given in the dikshaprakarana in 
the ‘uUasa padhati’ a commentary of Umanandanatha on the Kalpasutras of 
this system attributed tp Sri Parasurama. 
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"A literary history of ancient India is in preparation by 
Professor Frazer and will form the first volume of a series of 
literary histories of the several countries. Let us hope that the 
volume in preparation will be free from the prejudices that dis- 
figure that otherwise learned work ‘A history of Indian litera- 
ture’ by Professor A* Weber of Berlin. ^ 

“India owes more to Russia than is generally credited to the 
account of that country. Few people are aware that the first 
account of the Sanskrit language published in Europe appeared 
in St. Petersburg. The Imperial Academy of Sciences was 
founded in imitation of the French Academy by Peter the Great 
and was formally opened by the Empress Catherine abou . 

Among its first members was the famous T. S. Bayer of Leipzig 
who was one of the first to maintain that it was not proved that 
the languages of India were derived from Hebrew, as was then 
the universal belief in Europe. He founded his arguments on 
the only true scientific basis— that of comparison— and m his 
correspondence with La Croze we see the commencement of the 
science of comparative Philology, which has since been illu- 
mined by the genius of Prof. Max Muller, Schhecher, and 
Brugmami. 

“Russian learning now drops out of sight for half a century. 
It had attended at the birth of the infant and had nursed it 
throughout the dangers of its childhood. It had then done the 
best thing it could for it by packing it off to a first rate school 
(the Asiatic Society founded by Sir W. Jones) and -now v> ien 
its protege w»h a stalwart young fellow, ready to make his own 
way in tlio world, it gave him the best endowment which it could 
possibly devise. After the Asiatic Society had put the boy 
on his legs, Repp, followed by Lassen, familiarised European 
savants with Imh appearance. Then, in 1848, Max Muller m- 

trodueed Inn. to pot I ty dotted in the covers of the first 

v, .Inn I In ■ I (In. II i g Veda; and lastly m 18o5, the 

*ago wlm .ng.nully resopnnible for his appearance 

formally d, , I I In... In I... of ago, by the issue of that monu- 

mental wo.l. the I i. til'll. . il. Ifietionry of Boh tlink and Roth, lhe 
Imperiil a. «d ...... i ' i'. taraburg recognised the importance 
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of the work and printed and published the Lexicon itself. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Sanskrit scholarship was there- 
by made possible in Europe. The Academy has for the past ten 
years made a speciality of the knowledge of Sanskrit to be ob- 
tained by way of Central Asia and Tibet. —Adapted from the 
‘Englishman’. 

The Academy of St. Petersburg has now undertaken the 
very laudable work of publishing the scriptures of the Northern 
school of Buddhism, and has for the purpose secured the servi- 
ces of the several scholars of Europe. The scriptures of the 
Northern school are in Sanskrit and our knowledge of them is 
of the most meagre description, our ideas of Buddhism being 
mostly derived from the Pali Scriptures of the Southern school. 
Wo therefore hail this laudable undertaking with very groat 
pleasure. 

Apropos of Buddhism, we wish we may be wrong in our 
conception of its philosophy ; but its philosophy appears to us to 
be not of the highest order. When the projected series of Bud- 
dhistic publications becomes accomplished, it will be time enough 
to enter into an examination of the merits of their philosophy 
and the rationale of their ethics. Meanwhile we cannot help 
agreeing with the remarks of that astute critic Mr. Charles 
Johnston M. R. A. S. who writes thus:— -“Whatever makes for 
human life can live, whatever fails in humanity is already 

dead And this is the supreme virtue of the best Indian 

science, — if we include philosophy under the title of science, — 
that it is perfectly valid for human life and that it treats with 
such masterly power, such assured and wide-sweeping force, 
that side of human life which is nearest to the immortals 

And if we are disposed to criticise Buddhism we could find no 

more pointed accusation than this — that its best works do seem 
to fall short of any sense of human life and are liable to wander 
off into regions altogether barren and futile where no true human 

life should ever go- No one can read the metaphysical works 

of Buddhism without feeling that they deal for the most part 
with an unreal and strained aspect of life and that their ideal 
of salvation through renunciation is the outcome rather of weak- 
ness tliau of strength. 51 
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He gives a fabulous and untrustworthy account of the origin of 
the work, how" a certain prince Pravarasena, — son of a 4 Dravida 
king Dramida by name 1 — was thrown on a hill as soon as he 
was born, to be devoured by beasts of prey because the minister 
had told the father that the child would prove a source of 
trouble and how the child, left to the tender mercies of the 
beasts of the forest, and roused into devotional activity by the 
reminiscences of his former birth, began to praise the Devi in 
these songs. The story proceeds in a similar strain and leaves 
us in doubt as to whether all the tale is of himself, the author 
of the commentary or of the original poem itself. This version, 
as elicited form the extracts quoted, bears on its very face its 
own condemnation. 

Lakshmidhara’s commentary on the Saundarya Lahari is the 
best work on the subject and thanks to the enlightened muni- 
ficence of the Mysore Government, the work has now been 
placed within easy reach of all Sanskritis.s. The date of Lak- 
shmidhara can bo ascertained beyond any possibility of doubt. 
In the colophon at the end of the said commentary there is 
given the pedigree of the author, extending from his seventh 
ancestor Mahadeva. The colophon is simply the 
author, by liimself or more probably by one of his desciples. 
The family seems to have been remarkably talented and each 
one of the ancestors has been the author of many learned works 
referred to in the colophon; and coming to Lakshmidhara, a 
list of the works written by him is given (and a pretty formida- 
ble list it is ! ) and he is said to have been patronised by Gaja- 
pati Vira Rudra ( )• Lakshmidhara 

survived liis patron, and was subsequently patronised by his 
successor Gajapati Pratapa Rudra; Lakshmidhara’ s words at the 
close of this work have a melancholy interest. 

5Tf rproft *TcP I U 

(Saundaryalahari is mainly occupied with which will 

be explained in the sequel ). 

One of the works attributed ! o Lakshmidhara in the colo- 
phon is Sarasvati-v liana iSm rili 

Now the colophon attached to SaraNvativilasa attri- 
butes the w or ks to Pratupu Kudi:i ILi ja of (Julbarga himscli 
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There is nothing inconsistent 
in this as works written by Pandits of a court are generally 
ascribed to the royal patron. Thus it is clear that Lakshmidhara 
lived in the time of Gajapati Virarudra and Gajapati Prata- 
parudra. We know from the history of the eastern branch on 
the Chalukyas and tlie list of kings published by Sir Waltee 
Elliot that the Kakata family of Warangal rose to power about 
the close of the 11th century and they annexed the southern 
dominion of the eastern Chalukya house in the l*2th century — 
“The family rose to great power under Prataparudra in 1162” 9 . 
Thus it is clear that Lakshmidhara lived in the first half of the 
twelth century. Lakshmidhara implicitly believes Saundarya- 
lahari to be the work of S'ankara, thus making the tradition 
of S'ankara’ s authorship of the work at least 750 years strong. 

The internal evidence afforded by the work is 
almost conclusive by itself. The work is a lofty exposition of 
the Saguna Upasti advocated by Sankara in his Sariraka Bha- 
shya 1st Adhyaya 1st pada, anent Pratika Upasti as an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to the acquisition of Brahmajnana and is in 
harmony with the doctrines with which his name has come to be 
associated. The reference to Jnana S'ambandha in stanza 75 
under the designation implies (1) that the author 

himself was not a Dramida or Tamilian Brahman (2) that the 
author was a native of Southern India; (for, the story of the 
Tamil boy-poet and Saivite preacher is almost unknown beyond. 
Southern India and is scarcely well-known outside the Tamil- 
speaking provinces; so much so that most commentators on this 
passage, including Lakshmidhara, a Telugu speaking native of 
Warangal, are hardly able to explain the allusion). And 
Sankara was a native of Southern India and not a Tamil Brah- 
man. 

I hese considerations may serve to justify and confirm the 
tradition that ascribes Saundarya Lahari to ohe authorship of 
Sri Sankara; Sankara’s date has been a matter of controversy; 
the generality of European scholars beginning from Wilson be- 
ing inclined to place him in the 8th century A. D; and K. T. 
i <‘!ang andJ\Ir^J?leet C. i. E. (9a) seeing sufficient reasons in 

(•^a) Aide the preface to K. T. Telang’s edition of Mudra Rakshasa and 
Mi' 1 Indian Antiquary vol. XIII; 
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favor of the 6th century A. D. The data furnished by this work 
clearly show, that long before the date of this work, the Sak- 
taic cultus must have gone through its various stages of develop- 
ment and deterioration. 

y 

4 Ascending higher, we come to Kalidasa whose very name 

serves to confirm the traditions which attribute his poetical in- 
spiration to the favor of* the goddess. 


Among other works of a sectarian character assigned to 
Kalidasa there is one — Sakalajanani stotra* 0 . Lakshmidhara 
in his commentary on the Saundarya Lahari quotes and ex- 
plains the ninth stanza of this hymn. Thus we have it ou the 
authority of Lakshmidhara that Kalidasa is the author of the 
work in question and this work every where discloses a deep ac- 
quaintance with many of the doctrines of Saktaism. 




In the Ramayana (Balakanda 22nd Sarga-slokas 12 — 20) 
we find an implicit belief in the superhuman efficacy of two 
mantras — Bala and Ati Bala — which Visvainitra imparts to Rama 
whom the sage declares to be a worthy recipient of the same. 
Yisvamitra says that apart from their physical efficacy, they 
are the sourco of all knowledge and them 

vidyas were regarded as having been first taught by Brahafs 
( SfcT Now these two Vidyas (The 

term vidya itself, as used in this context is a termi- 
nus teeqhnique in Saktaic literature) have a distinct place in the 
Saktaic cult, (where the same virtues are ascribed to them and 
the same qualifications are required of the recipient) and are 
otherwise known as Kadi Vidya, the mantra beginning with Ka 
and attributed to Kama whom later traditions identify with the 
god of love and ITadividya attributed to Lopamudra wife of 
Agastya. 


Now no reason can be assigned to regard this passage in 
the Ramayana as an interpolation. [The assumption of inter- 
polution has been a terrible weapon in the hands of western 
Sanskritists. Passages are now and then found in ancient Indian 
literature which clash with certain views cherished in Europe 
(10) Saundarya Lahuri-Bibliothoia Sunwkritu Mysore p. 221. 
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rind such unwelcome passages have only to be regarded as in- 
truders and summarily disposed of as unreliable evidence! Very 
often the only evidence of their later insertion is their inconsis- 
tency with the preconceived notions of some of these scholars. 
But all this is by the bve.] The passage in question considers 
these vidyas as held in great veneration in even earlier times. 
If we regard this passage as a genuine portion of the Ram ay an a 
and if, as maintained by Prof. Jacobi in his excellent mono- 
graph, the Ramayana n must be assigned to the 7th or the 
8th century B. C; then indeed a very high antiquity must be 
ascribed to the system of worship known as Sri Vidya. 

Going further up we have an interesting passage in the 
Kena or Talavakara Upanishad III Khanda 12 verse and sequel 
where Uma Haimavati is introduced as teaching Brahmavidya 
to Indra and the other gods. Indra, bewildered by the sudden 
disappearance of the Vakshas prayed to the Devi who appear- 
ing in the form of Uma enlightened him as to the source of all 
power. This passage has considerably exercised Dr. Weber. 
His remarks on this passage [Indische studien VoL II pp. 186 — 
90) are quoted by Dr. Roer in his translation of this Upanishad 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. They may be thus summarised. Dr. 
Weber is at a loss to explain the relation of Uma Haimavati 
who appears in this passage as the mediator between Brahma 
and the several gods. The doctor notices that Sayana in the 
Taittiriya Aran y aka (X Prapathaka 1st Anuvaka, 38th Anuv. 
18 or 22 anuv according to the Dravidian or the Andhrapatha). 
Mahidhara and Bhatfca Bhaskara in the Sukla Yajus and 
Krishna Yajus Samhitas — all explain the word as 

= flfa: WTRJTT ; Dr* Weber summarily 

disposes of these explanations as not justified by these pas- 
sages where the term simply means the juice of the Soipa. But 
the passage in the Kena Upanishad seem 3 to identify Uma Hai- 
mavati with Brahma vidya and requires some explanation and 

(11) It is a pity that tho work has not been translated into English. An 
excellent review of it byGrierson appeared in the vol. of tho Indian Antiquary 
for 1890. Mr. Grierson there expresses his dissent from some of the views of 
the erudit.o German doctor. 











the learned doctor advances the following alternative conjec- 
tures. 

(1) Uma may be identified with Sarasvati, the divine 
word, and the word Uma may be etymologically connected with 
cm. 

(2) Another view is that Brahmavidya, like purity of 
language (Kaushitaki Brahmana 1 — 153) came to the Aryas 
who lived in Madhyadesa from the peaceful valleys of the Hima“ 
vat, so favorable to contemplation. 

(3) But the doctor is not quite sure that Uma really 
denotes Brahmavidya. After some rambling observations on the 
relation between Girisa and Parvati as representatives of the 
tempest (Rudra) in the mountains, between Ambika and Rudra 
(orig. brother and sister) and only later on husband and wife, 
Ambica, ‘mother* and Uma from u av to protect being an eu- 
phemous flattery to propitiate the cruel goddess on the analogy 
of the terrible Rudra being called Siva, the learned savant thus 
winds up after the manner of ‘Rasselas*. — “It remains indeed in- 
volved in doubt, in what manner the cruel wife of Rudra ap- 
pears hero in the Kena Upanished as the mediator between the 
Supreme Brahman and Indra, unless this Upanished belongs to 
a time in which Siva, her husband, was considered the Supreme 
Deity Isvara and respectively (?) to Brahman i. e. to the time of 
a sect of Siva. If this remains questionable and improbable 
yet for the first (?) 12 the view must be maintained that the idea 
of Uma with Saraswati is founded on this sole passage of the 
Kena Upanishad, unless without any complication the original 
unity of Uma with Saraswati which we pointed out in the pre- 
ceding note is here still transparent.” 

Professor Max Muller thinks ( 13 ) that Uma may be taken 
here as the wife of S'iva, better known by her earlier name 
Parvati, that originally she was not the daughter of the moun 
tains but the daughter of the clouds like Rudra, the lord of I lm 

(12) Thia is the doctor’s own English / One iH tempted (u coiielndo tlml 
the query marks which the doctor distribute* «o liberally nvn hi* ptq (n * 

indicative of his own mystification rather than of tlm nUn'iiliy ,,f 

passages he attacks! 

(18) Sacred Hook* of the ICnat vol I p. Iftl, 
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cloud and that we are here moving in a secondary period of 
Indian thought in which, as among Semitic nations, the powers 
and knowledge and wisdom of the gods are represented by 
their wives. He would derive Uma from Va=to weave and 
would even translate Uma Haimavati by an old woman coming v 
from the Himavat provided he was not made responsible for 
the interpretation. 

We see where the wind sets. Evidently it goes against the 
grain of western scholars to regard the passage as an interpo- 
lation. The troublesome expression Uma Haimavati has to be 
disposed of and explained, without any reference to the Paura- 
nic conception; and if that were not possible, the whole Upanis- 
had must go by the board as a comparatively modern produc- 
tion. But till these scholars should come to an unanimity on 
the point, it is perhaps safer to trust to the Indian commenta- 
tors who are not troubled by any exaggerated notions of the 
historic growth or deterioration of ideas. Says Sankaracharya 
on this passage — 

-R^rire srelrej iwm srrsnlcrsre wm 

grf i 

In Sankara’s view the passage implies that Uma is the insepa- 
rable consort of the Supreme Being and a knowledge of him 
can be obtained only through her grace. This doctrine, as we 
shall see in the sequel, is the keynote of the Saktaic cult. The 
Suta Samhita (4th Adhyaya Brahmagita) offers the same ex- 
planation as to the appearance of Uma on this occasion. The j 

vedic commentators, Vidyaranya, Bhaskara Bhatta, and Mhhi- 
dhara take the same view. For instance (Rajendra Lai Mitra’s 
Edition of Taitt. Aranyaka Bibliotheca Indica Prap. X — p. 

787), Vidyaranya says ^ 

w,-- sBreuep i cre^rcrtr- 

fjRR £?§rr%?nnfcr: qr^cr “ 

JTRT ^JTTln^cft” IR &c. 
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Thus it is clear that at the time of this Upanishad, Uma 
was considered the complement of the supreme Lord and He 
could be known only through her grace. 

We come to the tenth Prapathaka of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka where we find many references not only to Durga, 
Uma , Katyayani, Kanyakumari and other names of the Devi 
but also a succinct enunciation of the method elaborately 
expounded later on in the Samaya marga of this cultus . An 
examination of the several passages will very considerably 
swell the bulk ot‘ this essay and hence the passages have been 
simply referred to and they bear unmistakable evidence to the 
worship of the Devi. These passages are: — 



1 st Anuvaka, 34, 35, 60, 63, 65. 

10th Anuvaka. 5, 7, 

11th Anuvaka. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 where the Samaya 
method of worship is briefly but clearly indicated and the 
Absolute is regarded as two in one } Uma and Mahes'vara 
forming the supreme Being. 

12th Anuvaka. 829. Vidyaranya thus comments: — 

*.c*r i RRWflr- 

srtrfag i rrrswsr ^nrfrrjir- 

fur i «nr 





26th Anuvaka (847 and 848) 
30th Anuvaka (851) 

39th Anuvaka (859) 

42nd Anuvaka. 



ri For 


But this tenth Prapathaka of the Taitt. Aranyaka otherwise 
known as Yajniki — Upanishad is expressly designated by 
Vidyaranya as khila or supplementary (Vide 7. A. p. 853.) 

HHPUft ni It must be there- 

fore regard ed as later than the other prapathakas of the Taitt. 
Aranyaka. 
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But the first prapathaka of the Taitt. Aranyaka, which 
treats of the Arunaketuka fire, and which though forming the 
fourth prasna of the Kathaka lias been detached from its 
natural place in the Taitt. Brahmana and placed at the head 
of the Taitt. Aranyaka as it has to be studied in the forest 14 
contains ample references to the doctrines of this system; so 
much so that Lakshmidhara considers that the Pras'na has been 
called Aruna or Arunopanishad because it treats of ( 15 ) the 
Devi who is otherwise called Aruna. Says Lakshmidhara in his 
commentary on the Saundaryalahari 

«rcorrar> wwpit: sfi fire n fo KT 
i ‘ crq^fr 5^rr^r%’ ?^T?cTT 

The part of the 1st prasna that treats of the Samava system 
of worship is the 27th Anuvaka begining from The 

entire Anuvaka has been commented on by Lakshmidhara ( 16 ) 
It must be however noted that there is considerable disparity 
between his interpretation and that of Yidyaranya and that in 
the light of the explanations of the latter, the references to the 
Samaya marga are, though faintly discernible, not so very clear. 
The following considerations may serve to show that Laksh- 
midhara’s explanation of the Anuvaka is entitled to greater 
weight. 

1. Lakshmidhara lived in the 12th centary A. C. (vide 
supra) and Vidyaranya lived in the 14th century A. C. ( 1 7 ) 
Lakshmidhara thus represents a tradition earlier by two 
centuries. 


(14) These details will be found explained in the article on the Taitt-lite- 
rature contributed to the Sanskrit Journal Yol. I. No. 12, Yol. II No. 1. 

(15) The Yamakesvara Tantra says 

sTsorRsrr u 

(16) Mysore Edition Bibliotheca Sanskrita vol. It P. 36. 

(17) Vide the article’ Vidyaranya the great commentator’ in the Sans- 
crit Journal yol. I No. 4. 
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II. Change of ^ (not final) to ^ — 

51. 1. ^of suffixes ^ &c.) and terminations 

*T, FT, SPfc &c.) preceded by a vowel except aj or air* or by 
* ^ or is changed to'**; as, ?RTW, &c. 

Exception : — The ^ of tho nuffix no ^ changed to 

as. & c 

2. The above change takes place even when apTtsji’ *’ or 
comes between the preceding letter and f as, VTgrj 

8. After * 0 r S of the prepositions aifa, <?TT, WT- H 

fqf and ai*T, the initial H of roots t is changed to q ; as, p, 

h— * g-3rfagim, wr- 

asMifarsrfir, w-qfawr, 

(ufcTBT^m excepted), (ftSW: and STM 

aie exceptions) and arfJfVmffT I 
Note: — The. augment aj- coming between the preposition 
and the root — does not prevent the change of r to g # as, 

4. There are many Compounds in which tho initial 8 0 f 
the second word is changed to if tho first word ends in a vowel 

as.-Mftsm:, 3TJfremt, *rte, jmis , ft fas: «r£g 

gfaflr: , mq: and ggor; i 

* Tho occurring only in the Plural of the Norn. Voo. Aoo. 

of neuter ba&es; hence fiHT, JBT* are cxce Pi* ona ■ 

+ .g h nr *2*r4fa ^rrravfi ^ q i 
r-n^d: flfawmr: n 
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CHAPTER II. — (declension). 


52. . Nouns, Adjectives and Pronouns are declined, i. e , 
are united to various terminations ( JRTO ) to denote number 
and ease. A case termination is called hence these three 

Parts of speech, when declined, are called But before 

declension they are called srrfcTTf%5F ‘base’. 

_ 53. Similarly verbs are conjugated, i. e., are united to 
various terminations to denote mood, tense, number and person 
These terminations are called frTf ; hence verbs, when conjuga.' 
ted are called 

54. Words which are not either or rWff are called 

‘indeclinable’. 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

55. The Declension of Adjectives does not, in general 

differ from that of Nouns. * 

56. Nouns and Adjectives have three Genders (fef) 

Masculine (m.), Feminine (/.) and Neuter (n.); three Numbers 
(***)— Singular (S.) Dual (D.) and Plural (P.) ; and eight Cases 
(rnffh)— Nominative (N.),- Vocative (V.), Accusative (Ac.), 
Instrumental (I.), Dative (D.), Ablative (Ab.), Genitive (G.) and 
and Locative (L.). 

57. Gender. Gender in Sanskrit seems to be arbitrpiy. 
For instance, f wife ? is denoted by three words of three genders 
— masc.j sqqr fern, and neut. It can however be guess- 
ed in a few cases: — 

1. Proper names of males are masculine . 

2. Words signifying (males),.**, qfp, 

, qpr and * 5(55 are generally masculine ; 

3. Proper names of females are feminine; 

4. Words signifying pfl 'females’, sjfaj fffr, mr, 

gKq, &c. are generally feminine ; . 

4. Words signifying Sinter, ^. 3 ^, qof, & c - 

are generally neuter . 



58. FAdjectives assume the gender of the nouns which 
they qualify. The fern, base of adjectives, differing from that 
which they have in the masc . gender is formed by adding to 
the masc.base either an or t* 

59. The only words which have the same form in all the 

•three genders are: qfa, trier, 3TSR7, and the numerals 

from ‘five* to Nineteen 9 . 

60. Number. The dual denotes f two*. But words signify- 
ing a c couple 9 such as gq ? fgqq, grq, gqcS, gq, gyg &c. are sing . 

61. • A few words are used only in the plural; as, 

am*:, *mr:, fg*vTT:, **r:, q?T:, &c. 

62. Case. The Nominative ('PTRrpmfrfi:) expresses the 

subject and the Accusative, (Tgtfraif**TT%i:), the object. The Ins- 
trumental (asfrairaflfrR:) is expressed by ‘by’ ‘with’ ‘by means of’ 
and ‘through’; the Dative (^2*rf*'gr%:), by ‘for’, ‘to’, ‘for the sake 
of’; the Ablative (wflT**rfk:), hy ‘from’, ‘away from’, ‘than’; the 
Genetive by ‘of’ and ‘to’ and the Locative, by ‘in’, 

‘at’, ‘over’, ‘above’, ‘upon’ and ‘on’. The Vocative is the case of 
address. 

63. The following are the case terminations" added to the 
bases of Nouns and Adjectives. 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


m. f. n. 

• m. f. n. 

m. f. n. 

N.&V. 

n - 

^ e 

377 * 

■s.* 0 

N* % 

Ac. 


*7 * 

** * 

Ins. 


**77^ 

7N« 

D. • 




Ab. 




G. 

mi 

. Vtq 

377^ 

L. 

% 


?T 

v5 
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‘04. a. The V. case is considered to be another form of the 
N. case; hence it has no separate termination of its own. It 
differs from the N. case, if at all, only in the singular. 

b. These terminations are applied without change to 
bases ending in consonants but the bases themselves may some- 
times undergo changes. With regard to bases ending in vowels,^ 
sometimes the terminations, sometimes the bases and some- 
times both undergo changes. But these changes are best learnt 

form the model examples given below. 

c. The terminations beginning with vowels will some- 
times be called vowel terminations; and those beginning with 
consonants, consonantal terminations. 

d. The rules of Sandhi apply generally to final letters of 
bases and the initial letters of terminations. 

EXAMPLES OF DECLENSION. 

Section I. 

Bases of nouns and adjectives ending in any vowel except 
and 

65. Bases (masculine and neuter) in 
There are no fern, bases in 



1 

in- ‘Rama’ 


Singular 

Dual 

N. 

'mi *) 

* 

V. 

m [ 

Ac.' ** 

Ae. 


m • 

I. 


• 

I. D. 

D. 

tfpt > 

Ab. TPTT^T^ 

Ab. 

mi^ ) 

G. 

L. 

m ) 

• (J. *V 

l. uwn 



>Ab. 

g . mwi 

Decline similarly ^TR. and other nouns. 


■*- i 


% ■ 
y • 


j 


1 


I N. V. - 
> ' fiRTH 

Ac. 


2 ST*T n ‘knowledge’ 

N N. V. . 

v - ^ V Ac 

Ac. J 

All the other cases are -like the masculine. 

*PT, OT, and other nouns are declined like 5TR. 

a. Adjectives in ^ (whether Simple, Pronominal or 
Participle ) are declinable like UR in Masc. and ftTU in Neut. 

b . . Some adjectives in form their fern, by adding 
UT; and some, by and their declension is like that of UTT or 

(see below). 

c. A few adjectives in 3T follow the pronominal dec- 
lension. 

66. Bases in *TT 

Bases in *TT are mostly fern. Very few are nouns of 
the masc. gender, but some are adjectives of the masc. and fern , 


gender. 

1 ‘Goddess of wealth*. 


“ V 

S. D, 

p. 

N. • 
V. 

\ Ac. j 

|N, & V, 

Ac, ™ 

Ac. 

j 


In, 

D. 

Ab, 1 

j 

L. 

lln.&D, . I- WW 

WW > Ac.' 

» 1 fxnt&Wl 

i """ \l *pfh «.<*** 

l. 

Similarly ijsjf, and other nouns. 


afrqf f. ‘mother* forms its V. Sig. appq. 

b. Adjectives which form their fern, by adding ag 

aro generally declinable like UTT. # 

c. Masc. nouns in W, like ?TfT ‘a Demi-god’ take’ 
general case-terminations with the regular changes, but 
the Ac. PI. ends in rUthus, • 
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n.&v. fifr: ftfr 

Ac. 11%^ j\i\ w* 

i. 3TST irpr! otw ^ 

D. fit, &c; Ab.^n, &c; G. 5TSr:,tTfP,fm3? 

L - ifk> &c - 

d. Compound adjectives (like ST^TT, 

&c) having a bare verbal root as final member are declin- 
ed as follows:, 

2. ‘all-preserving. 

Masc. & Fem. 

D. P. 

N. & V. 

RR^ 


s. 

r*rt: 

R*RT^ 

RR^T 

RRT 


,1. D. 


n. & v. irru 
A c. hr<t: 
}' RR<m*T: 


•Ab. 


N. &N- 
Ac, 

In. 

D. 

Ab. } 

G - 3 

L. . fwsm /l. T ^ qt V L. 

The neuter of these compound adjectives shorten their final 
3TT and follow the declension of HPT. 

67. Bases (of all genders) in *. 

1. Tfe m- ‘a poet’- 


G. RRqT^ 


N. 

Y. • 

Ac. 

I. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 


S. 

RT* 

h 

3R* 


N. V. 
Ac. 

I. D. 


D. 


-TV 


9RR*. 


P. 

N. 

V. 

Ac. qrTK 

i. wn 


■ Ab : *f*<nq. £ * 5ftV7 ,. 


♦* 


G. 

L. 


qjRTt 


g. *€rt^ 
L- 


Similarly *fa, fft and other noun*. 


m 
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a. qfa to. ‘ lord’, when compounded, with another word 

in the (as; tfrifa, *TCTh &c. is declinable like "'.fa 

But when not .compounded, it differs from ln 1- ~. Ab. G. 
and L sing, (thus, In. q<qf, D. qsj, Ab and G. qjj:, L. q^I ), 
The fem. of qfa is qc=fr> declinable like q{f. 

b. The ‘N. and Ac. cases of to. ‘a, friend are:— 

qm, — ff:; — tiie v - case 1S 

q ; . the In. D. Ab. G. and L. sings, are flicqT, flieT, 

and the rest like q;fa.' The fem of is ff#, declinable, 

like Hfl. 

wfrT f- ‘intellect’ 

T). 


2 



>. 


R 


Ac. 

In. 


In. D. rv 

qRRR 

Ab. 


or *Rt 


j d - 

/ Ab. 


JRT* 

JTRPlt 

qftPRl 


qRTl 


G. 

L. 


?G- 

q^n^ortrtt ) L - 

Similarly rft, qtff, and other fem. nouns. 

3. gift n- ‘water’- 

S. D- 


qR3 


P.. 


N-. Ac. 


qnt 


q^or ^TU) Ac 


N. Y. 




, a (N. 1 
^ ( Ac. 


ft ^ 


. In. 

D. 

1 , v 

qrR'nr 

/ In. D. rs ( 

( Ab. ^ 

Iu. 

,a 

> Ab. 

*TRPT. 

L. 

R1TCWT*. 

) 0 » /-v 

G. 


qiftFT 

( L muyrn 

L. 
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«. The neuter bases ‘eye'; ajf^cr ‘bone', ‘curds ' 

and aftsT ‘thigh’ are to be considered as and 

and when followed by the vowel-terraifiations beginning • 

with the I. sing., and are declined like dWT (see below). 

In other cases and numbers they are deqlined like gift. 

Thus, N. and Ac. ^T, ^TR; I. ^TF, #l: &C* 

b. Adjectives in $, such as &c., are declined 

like qjfif in masc., like rffcT m fern, and like ^rK in neut*, but in 

the D. Ab. G. L. sing., and in the G L. du., they may optional- 
ly follow the masc. form; thus, will be, in the D. sing, 

neuter, srfaif or ST^pr; and so with the other cases. 

68. Bases in 

Bases in \ are, like those in 3fT, mostly fern. Very few are 

nouns of the masc. gender, but some are adjectives of the masc . 

* and fem. gender. ’ 


A 1. mr\ f. ‘a river*. 


■». 

v. 


Ao. 


In. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 


s. 

D. 


P. 

n 

/ N. V. ^ 

>. • 
l Ac. 

fN. V. 

CAc. 



' 



wm 

In. P. * 

Ab. 

1 

Jn. 

^?r%: 


I'd. 

1 Ab. 


TOT < 

) G. 

\ L. ^ 

J 

1 

G. 

L. 

^fFrra 

r>„ 


Similarly zjfj, Rirff and other nouns. 


a . f. 'Goddess of beauty’, fuj /. 'a boat’ and 

/. 'a lute-string’ take H in the N. sing.; but in other respects 
they follow Rfr. Thus, N. s^rff:, V- cSfen, &c.; Ac. 

&c. &c. 

b. Adjectives which form their fem. by adding $ are <l«- 
vliuublo like •iZi 
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I Wjf 






s 

tfr f . 
f«mO- 


wr 

D. Tm orW 



^fr f ‘a woman 

D. . 

P. 


fN. • ~ 

' N - V> f=T& 
| Ac. 

\v. T ^ T: 

Ac. -ftpr :or # 

In. D. n 

in. nr. 

[d. „ 

| Ab. 

Ab. 

G. ^ * 

. g. 

L. 1TI 

L. . 

• ‘Goddess of wealth’- 

D. 

p. 

N. & V. • 

fN. & V. ^ 

rv ^ 

. TW 

Ac. 

{Ac. T ^ : 


? 

5 


In. D. A In. 

a.,: (d. 

^ Ab. 


mv- 


G. jTW: orF^: V Q * ^* T ; (i - orffcRF* 

L. fW^orf^fajL. L. «%• 


^3- 


Bases like vff f. * intellect *ft f> * four ’ and T. .‘shame’ 
are declinable like . 

B. Stonflr m ‘ a general. ’ 

S. D. P. 


*FTHP ) N - 
*ftfm^ j Ac - 


N. V. „ *. t N. V. 

^ \ Ac. 


^rsfis 


%^F<T: 


h^F^rr 


In - , A In - *FTFfh% 
i). S i). 


Al>. 

G. 


L. 


*RFtTT: 


*RF«T 
*RF«P 

*FTF*Tn* 
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G. 

L. 


*rf*tr; 

tRFfte 
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Similarly ajjTofr: and 

a. JTvfr ' thinking in a high degree ’ (formed from ywff with 

ST), follows flcfpft in masc. and /em., but the L. sing, is gfvq. 
In the neuter it shortens the final § and is declined like 3TIT, 
but in the Tn. D. Ab. G. L. cases they may optionally take the 
masc. forms ; thus, gvfr will be, in the In. case new/., STtfJT or 
amr, or , spfrm: or srfaw, and so with the 

other cases. 

b. qqt m. 'the sun m. 'road' and cfpTWT w. 'an ante- 

lope’ are declined like ; but they make (1) in the Ac. sing. 
liim, ’T'fTH and 3MSmfa;, (2) in the Ac. pi. , qtftrt aTld ag* 

and (3) in the L.* sing. and ^TftSTtft. 

c. ?f v fr m. /. 'thinking well’ is declined thus; N. Y. gtjf:, 
grw, graa:; Ac. gfvpjn, -’ft, -g:; In. gfr’ir, gjre*rm 

D. gr% : 7 , gdri'.nr , g-lnr.; Ab. gfspn, &c ; G. gw:, gfadr:, g- 
• L. gfafr, gTW:, ’'gsfrg. Bafc, if it means ‘ goo'd in tel- . 

lect’, it \s fern., declinable like, ? ft. Again ^sfr 'of bad thought \ 
5T,gvff ‘of pure thought/ gd) ‘well faring’ and J[cWr ‘ fearless ’ 
are declinable like gvsfr. 


69. Bases (of all genders) in 

1. 77T3 m. ‘ the san- ’ 

S. D. P. 


N. 

' w 

1 


f K 

V. 

?trt 

1 

h 

N. 

V. 

ift \ V - 

Ac. 


1 

i 

J 

Ac. 

Ac. 



1 

1 

In. D. 

In. 

In. 

^TRR 

*TR^R, r P. 

\ Ab. 



> 

Ab. 

D. 

*tr* 

1 

j 

Ab.'t 

•v 

1 



°-J 

L. 

*trt- 

1 

\ 

j 

G. G. 

L. V " K fr L. 

. » • 

Similarly 

, Trig 

, Hvg 

and other nouns. 


*TR?: 

♦TR* 

*TRR : 
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i 

I 4 






Adjectives like 

, 3«. n> «i» &c - 

are declinable 

like *N3 in masc . 





- 

2 

ft f- ‘cow’- 



s. 


D. 

P. 

N. 

V. 

ifc: 

-O 

SRT 

T 

l 

r* 

N. V. ^ 

Ac ** | 

N. 

v. 

Ac. 

ft* 

1 

J 


Ac. ^ 

In. 

D. 

*trt 

or 

ft* 

la.D. 

In. ftm 

D. . 

Ab. *£«T : 

Ab/1 


-N ^ 

G. 

L. ^ 

G.j 

SRCT or *RT 1 

■v ^ ^ r 

«• ftrnj; 

L> ft?. 

L. 

or 

*RT J 


Similarly ^StT, and other nouns. 


Adjectives in ^ are generally declined like vfa in /6m. 
Many adjectives in z, however, either optionally or necessarily 
follow ?r^i in/em. ; as, ^ 'light* makes fern . either 0 r 
and some lengthen their final sr in the fern.; as, dg 


‘lame,’ 

fern, dn:, 

declinable like ( boo below ), 



3 n ‘honey’ 



S. 

D. 

p. 

N. Ac. 
V. 

*%] 
SWT or SW ! 

ir ) 

N. V. 
AC. 

In. 

SWST 

) In. D. 

In. qrjT%: 

D. 

Ab.) 

sft 

U. 

/ 

) D - 
jAb. 

L. 

SWSJ ' 
SfR 1 

} G. ^ 

; L . ^ 

G. Svjg^ 

L - 


Similarly 3*3, spr, ^ 3 , and other nouns. 

Adjectives in 3* are declined like ^3 * n but in the D. 

Ab. G. L. sing. and* in the G. L. dw. they may optionally follow 
the masculine form; thus, will be, in tlio D. sing. or c^p 

and so with the other cases. 
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70. Bases in 3,. 
Nouns in 3; are nearly all fem. 

A. 


N. 

Y. 

Ac. 

In. 

D. 

Ab. 'f 
G. ( 
L. 


s. 

SI* 




Ac. 


1. *Tf f 

‘a bride’ 

1). 

P. 


y n. 

V. 


V U 


^1 

_ »\ 

TO 



I In. D. 
?Ab. 


Ac. to: 


in. topc. 


\ Ab. 




G. 

D. 


* c v o 


Similarly 'Str:, ^q: } and other nouns 

2 ^ f. ‘earth’ 




S. 

n. v. w: 

Ac. 


In. 

D. 

Ab. ^ 


3* v 

or TO 


G. i 
L. 


TO[: or to: 



p. 




* ) G. 

3*1^ <*»!%) L 

Similarly $T: and 


N. V. 

Ac. 

In. wpn 

G . or 


1 4 


W: 


L. 


ft. S3 


‘ 


* The V* sing. g*J is used by Bhatti in a passage where 
Rama in great grief exclaims: ff nfa: epfs f g^J. Some gram- 
marians admit this V. as correct; others call it a mistake of 
Bhatti; others, again, while admitting that it is a mistake, con- 
sider that Bhatti made Rama intentionally commit it as a token 
of his distracted mind. 
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pH 
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If' 
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CD 


£ 


li 
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1? 


Ph C£ 
S3 D 


PH 


bb £' 
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nr 

i 
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$ 

I 


08 

P3 


tP 




fT 


£ 




*hP 


h>) 

Ec9 




i 


£ 

% 

CP) 


15 

l 


»* 

^ up/ 

6 I 




bC 




CD 

Ph 

02 


tT Ph 
hr P 

B? -P 


3 
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£ 

f 


r 


Iff' 

r 


be 

P 




o 

o 


, o 

1 _Q 


© 

£ 


CD 

O 


© 


o 

+3 


§ 


to 

p 


& 


© 

rP 


.s 


r d 

© 

be 

p 

cO 

rP 

o 


c/3 


cd 


© 

► 

o 

P 2 


© 

rd 

+2 


c3 

P 

tp 


§ 


p 

p 


© © 
p= •** 


p 

P3 

-+3 


© 

O 

to 
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P 

cO 


rP 

Ph 


& 


P 

c3 

P3 

O 

*H 

© 

a 


H— a 

b» 


r 




ttr 


^ & 
PS Mr 
b0 **- 


w © 
^ $ 

E'| 


^ -• 


E% 


P3 

O 

© 

© 

Ph 


02 


T ^ 4J 


P 

o 


p 

© 


© 

© 

T3 

© 

rP 


F** I 


6?' 

tu> 


c kr 


n3 

P 

c8 


& 

fcftO' 


.s ^ 


a 

be 




\n‘ 

te 


Sh 

© 

pa 


<1 

HF 


w 

i 

fr 


P 

t; 

fr 


© 


W3 
© 
t> 

• rH ^ 

O © 
© ^ 


n3 


P 

cO 


E CO 

10- .2 
U* 

O Ph 
P ^ 


a 

© 


© l 2 

-P 3 


O S5 
© 

Q 
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ft. 

►4 


i f Cf 

. <E 




N. V. 

A 

In. 

D. 
Ab. 


s 

fs 

rf 

TRTR 

IRTI 

tr> 


78 Bases in R. 

1. mr f. ‘ speech ’ 

D. 


■s- <g 

hsv w 


G 

Lc. 


It 


TRT: 


FTF 



rv *\ 

trtf 



P. 

N. V 

. 

Ac. 

FIT: 

In. 

Rift: 

D. 

Ab. 

rs C 

Rl*R: 

G. 

L. 

FITR 

rv C 

RIR 


a. 

« 


& 


Similarly gr f. ‘ a yoke ’ and gr f. ‘ a town 
2. =rjr n. * water ’. 


04' prf cs 

H/ k/ {£> F „ ^ 


? £ 


i> 


Ti 

© 

a 

o 


S {25 


f C I ^ P S * 

fc ^ £ p & € £ii : -2 2 


1 

S3 

o 


KJ^ 

o 

-+3 

y 


W 


« © 
V3 w 

,3 m 


t 

i g 1 

I 


k ! 

y br {, 

ta* A 

1— V| 


© 

bO 

a 

ci 

,-d 

o 




RT: 

ritt 


rtti 


rt*rr 


rut 

Rift:, &c - 



79- Bases in . 

the moon 


sfWTO m. 





p. 


=^5RGl 


1 N. V. 

K- ^*w: 


Ac. 


j 


In. 


^scmwim 


=R^RTR: 


'SFjRRR: 


R^RHF 


\ D. 

) Al 

G - =R^RtfR 
L - ^'?Rfg 


or 


liases ( masc. and tern. ) in RR , like 
m. rn. ROStR/. are declined like R'ffnq . 
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(a) , m. * time ’ forms the N. sing. 

(b) . m . ‘ the planet pr ’ forms the N. sing, 

aw and the V. sing. ?5RJj;or 3513: or 3?ra. 


2. qsm n. ‘ mind 


N. V. Ac. 
In. 


*1^ If ? 


&c ' like 


Note. Nearly all simple nouns in sjq 5 such as 
qqn , &c. are neufc r like ipre , but these neuters, when at the end 
of ^prrfWrq, are declinable also in mase. and fem. like , 

Thus, qfPRH ‘noble-minded’ makes in N. ( m . f. ) rTg-['q-q-y 

sswwl , Rfrtr^q: ; &c. 


faj. Neuter bases in and are declined analogously 
to f and 3 - being substituted "for 3f, 3 for' q and sr or 

3T for 3 fr; thus, fftn n. • oblation ’ : N. V. Ac. fft:, i T %fr, 

I. smr, iravqfn, fRrn: ; D. ^ frwfm, ; Ah. fr %.’ 

, fT^: ; G. fftqr:, ; L. ?r W’ 

or !&:*• ’ < 

Similarly 33: n. ‘ the body ’ : N. V. Ac. 33:, 33^, * 

^ ; I- . * 3 T*»: ; D. 33^, 33*3?* , &c. j 

L. pi. *3*3 or 33:3. 


80 - Bases in ^ . 


N. V. 

Ac. 

In. 

D‘ 

Ab. ) 
G. / 

L. 



7 )i. ‘ a name of ^ 

D. P. 


3*nnf* 

3*mifr 

gum- 

^fGir| 


) N * v - * ' 

) N. V. 

j Ac. awn?T 

Uc. 

1 In. D. 

Ub. 

) 

In - 
l D - 

L 

l L r: 

f Ab. 

G ’ **mm 

L 


